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Patt Mart Macazing.) {A Drawing by G. D. Abraham, 
A gathering storm, onsthe summit-ridge of the Matterhorn. 


Sudden bad weather is an 4bg{qst unavoidable risk of high mountaineering, 
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HOW TO CLIMB 


SAFELY 


IN THE HIGH ALPS. 


RECENT ALPINE TRAGEDIES AND THEIR LESSONS. 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, 


Author of “The Complete Mountaineer,” ‘“ Swiss Mountain Climbs,” ‘ Mountain Adventures at Home and 
Abroad,” “ British Mountain C.imbs,” etc. 


[ N impressive and expensive 
A way of committing suicide ! ”’ 
Thus curtly spake an un- 
sympathetic, non-climbing friend as 
we strode down through the pine 
woods above Zermatt. News of disaster 
on the cruel, cloud-swathed Matter- 
horn had reached the valley. Two of 
its bravest sons had perished, and 


strange gloom was everywhere. As 
with most Alpine catastrophes, all 


prudence and commonsense had been 
cast to the winds ; and their shrieking 
arch-priest the storm-fiend, with whom 
few mortals can consort on the life- 
chilling heights, had wreaked dire and 
deadly vengeance. 

But, after all, the average number 
of mountaineering accidents is, com- 
paratively speaking, not excessive. 
True it is that of recent years there 
has been an increase in this respect ; yet 
it is simply a natural result of the 
greatly augmented popularity of Alpine 
climbing. For every climber in exist- 
ence ten years ago there are now at 
least twenty. 

Modern mountaineers are not like 
the early mariners, “who found out 
the dangerous rocks by getting upon 
them,” for ever since the first real 
Alpine tragedy in 1820 every succeed- 


ing catastrophe has borne its lesson of 
warning. In that year a large party 
on Mont Blanc showed that new snow 
lying on a steep ice-slope is apt to slide 
away when unthinking mortals tread 
its sunlit surface. At the first move- 
ment disaster is unthought of. But 
the ever-increasing accumulation of 
snow gradually enwraps the doomed 
men in its pitiless grasp; they are 
overpowered and submerged in the 
white shroud, and either stifled in its 
vast bulk, cast over a precipice, or, 
most likely of all, flung into the mouth 
of some huge, gaping crevasse. Per- 
chance, forty years afterwards their 
remains are disgorged from the cruel 
jaws of the glacier’s terminal ice to 
serve as a popular “draw” for the 
nearest tourist centre. 

Numerous tragedies of this kind have 
occurred ; yet only two years ago it 
was demonstrated with terrible vivid- 
ness that men are slow to learn from 
the misfortunes of others. The lure of 
the Jungfrau—the beautiful ‘‘ White 
Maiden ” of Grindelwald—has tempted 
many rash wooers to their undoing. 
But who would have thought that old 


Alexander Burgener — the greatest 
guide of his generation—would have 
allowed himself and his party to 
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be enmeshed in disaster. Yet so it 
was. 

Let me recount the tragic events of 
the afternoon of July 8th, 1g10. ’Tis 
a story of appalling indifference to the 
laws of mountaineering. One always 
wonders what possible circumstances 
could have led the guides into such 
misjudgment. 

It was a large party, consisting of 
six guides with two German climbers, 
and all were bound for the Bergli Hut, 


had espied their approach and prepared 
accordingly. He even came towards 
them, making: steps in the snow to 
lighten their labours; the smile of 
welcome was on his face. Alas! in an 
instant it was turned to one of terror. 
The snowy breast across which his 
friends moved split away from the icy 
slope with frightful suddenness. The 
break came close by their feet and 
extended far back along the face of the 
mountain, They had sliced off their 
































Photo] At rest in the Bergli Hut on the Jungfrau. 


the well-known “ half-way ”’ sleeping- 
place for those who visit the Jungfrau. 
From the Eismeer Station, on the 
Jungfrau Railway, they were traversing 
across the extended slopes of steep 
glacier, which, after the previous bad 
weather, were wreathed with much 
new snow. A warm wind was blowing 
aloft. Progress was slow through the 
soft, clinging mass, and about six 
o'clock the hut was close at hand ; the 


smell of the evening meal was in their 


nostrils, for the old guide in charge 


[G. P. Abraham, Keswick 


own doom. All were torn ruthlessly 
downwards as though by a giant’s 
hand ; the old hut-keeper was engulfed 
in the crashing mass, and with the 
others flung helplessly down the cruel, 
jagged rocks of the Bergli. About 
750 feet lower the human avalanche 
came to rest in a small, snowy hollow, 
close to a tremendous crevasse of great 
depth. A few feet farther and all 
would have been swallowed up irre- 
trievably. Another guide in the hut 
heard the roar of the avalanche. He 
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dashed outside, and, far below, saw 
shapeless, black fragments lying still 
on the snow. With all speed he 
climbed down and bravely did all that 
was possible under the circumstances, 


passage from the Eismeer Station to 
the Bergli Hut may have some claims 
to safety, but this disaster and numer- 
ous lesser ones make me mention it as 
one of the most dangerous places in the 
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[G. P. Abraham, Keswick 


The scene of the Bergli Disaster, showing how its repetition can be avoided. 


(a) Indicates the Eismeer Station on the Jungfrau Railway. (s) The Bergli Hut on 
the Bergli Rocks, and (c) the place of the accident. (x x) Shows the dangerous 


route across the avalanchy snow slopes. 


(o o) Is the safe way direct from Grindel- 


wald. The tele-photo is taken from the top of the Wetterhorn, and shows the 
Eiger on the right, and the more distant Jungfrau in the centre. (The Jungfrau 
Railway tunnels right through the core of the Eiger from the richt. The Jungfrau's 








summit may be reached in about four years’ time). 


for two only of the guides survived; Alps. One speaks feelingly here, for 
seven lives were lost. I still feel the bruise of a few years ago 

In the early morning, ere the sun caused by a wandering piece of Bergli 
has softened that snowy slope, the ice. Three days and nights of storm 
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were perforce spent in the hut, the 
world outside a void of whirling white- 
ness, whilst avalanches to right and 
left of the tiny structure volleyed and 
thundered. When the last six raisins 
had been consumed we raced down to 
Grindelwald during a lull in the bad 
weather. 

I would strongly urge that for the 
hundreds who annually visit the Bergli 
Hut the only reasonably safe course is 
to go under one’s own power, rather 
than by that of the electric railway ; 
in other words, walk up to the hut direct 
from Grindelwald. Moreover, if such 
slopes have to be negotiated, a direct 
line across them ought to be avoided, 
and, above all, this and similar places 
should be shunned until three days 
have elapsed after heavy snow falls. 
Frost is required to bind the masses 
together safely ; it is tempting provi- 
dence to make the passage on a warm 
afternoon, especially should the Féhn, 
or south, wind be blowing. 

Though of such recent date, the 
Bergli catastrophe has since been 
repeated several times on other Alpine 
heights, but with less numerous 
fatal results. This climbing and 
traversing of steep snow-covered ice- 
slopes has been the most prolific cause 
of disaster in connection with winter 
climbing and _ ski-ing. Experienced 
mountaineers look with disfavour on 
this latest popular development of their 
sport ; they know and appreciate the 
desperate risks run by innocent winter 
tourists. The beautiful, white, wintry 
mantle, which covers great crevasses 
and ice-slopes alike, has too frequently 
proved a snare and a delusion, even oft- 
times a whited sepulchre. 

At the end of last January two 
parties of Englishmen and guides were 
descending on ski from the Pigne 
d’Arolla. It was about half-past three 
in the afternoon. One of the amateurs 
and two guides were tied together on 
one rope and gliding downwards, 
tasting all the exhilarating joys of 
healthy life on the heights. But sorrow 
and death beset them with paralysing 
suddenness. The two in front heard 
a nerve-racking crash, and a backward 
glance revealed an ominous rift in the 


snowy slope. Their comrade, Louis 
Theytaz, one of the greatest of the 
younger guides, had disappeared in a 
crevasse. Sad to relate, the rope broke ; 
it was not a new one, moreover the 
make was one of those inferior varieties 
unfortunately favoured by many guides. 
Louis Theytaz was not killed at once ; 
the others heard his voice far below 
suggesting means of rescue, but the 
only sound rope, an English 80-foot 
length, failed to reach the ill-fated 
man. A 130-foot length of all the 
older ropes joined together proved 
inadequate, and during these attempts 
Theytaz fell farther into what seemed 
to those present hisicy tomb. Recovery 
of the body appeared hopeless. Yet 
next day a party of guides from neigh- 
bouring valleys returned to the rescue. 
The leader, my brave friend Antoine 
Georges, was lowered into the crevasse 
to investigate, but despite his experi- 
ence of such terrible work, he had to 
be hauled up in a fainting condition. 
Others took his place for a time. The 
trouble arose from the extreme narrow- 
ness of the bottom of the crevasse, 
their late comrade being jammed with 
awful force between the two ice walls. 
It was thought that since the accident 
the interior of the crevasse had nar- 
rowed by a few inches. Every hour 
aggravated the difficulties of their 
fearsome undertaking. Nevertheless, 
after painful deeds of heroism their late 
comrade was extricated from the life- 
chilling depths of nearly 200 feet. The 
moral of this accident is obvious: 
with a sound rope it could not have 
happened, especially had this safe- 
guard been properly handled—an almost 
unknown proposition in ski-ing parties. 

Under ordinary summer climbing 
conditions snow-covered crevasses are 
often veritable man-traps, but with the 
rope carefully used as here suggested, 
the vast snowfields can be traversed in 
perfect safety. For a big snow expedi- 
tion four climbers constitute an ideal 
party, and all should be tied equi- 
distant on an 80- or 100-foot rope. 
The chief guide goes first, and those 
following over the snow-covered glaciers 
should step carefully in his footsteps. 
Each man ought to carry a few loose 
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coils of the rope in his hand, and the 
length or section of the rope in front is 
each individual’s special care. A sud- 
den slip through an unsafely bridged 
crevasse can be checked instantly. 
Then the question is probably asked, 
“How do you detect a crevasse ?”’ 
Alpine guides are erroneously credited 
with a species of second sight in this 
respect. Sharp glances to the right 
and left of the course being followed 


But mistakes are easily made. ‘Tis 
an eerie sensation to feel one’s legs 
suddenly plunged into nothingness 
above an apparently bottomless, icy 
chasm, the while scaring sounds of 
falling ice-splinters echo weirdly in the 
depths. However, with a_ properly 
constituted party rescue is safe and 
simple, but woe betide the climber 
with only a single companion who falls 
fairly into a crevasse. It is impossible 






































Photo] 


into the depths of the great crevasse—/owering the first guide. 


almost invariably reveal some depres- 
sion or even cleavage in the slope, and 
crevasses usually extend in the same 
continuous line along the mountain 
slope. Also, with a little practice 
these treacherous places can soon be 
detected by reason of the snow above 
them affecting a deeper shade. When 
actually over a hidden crevasse a sharp 
prod with the ice-axe produces a 
distinctive hollow sound, which with a 
little practice is soon discernible. This 
test is termed “‘ sounding.” 


[G. Tairraz, Chamonix 
The search party. 


for one man unaided to pull another 
from the grip of the icy jaws. 

A few years ago, on Mont Blanc, 
two climbers were lost in this manner, 
and from markings and messages left 
on the snow the story of a frantic 
struggle with fate was disclosed. The 
younger man had fallen into a deep 
crevasse, but his elder comrade held 
on long and bravely in hopes of rescue 
from some passing party. The hour- 
long fight with grim gravitation was in 
yain, At last, refusing to sever the 
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rope, he was dragged down to destruc- 
tion in the depths of the crevasse. By 
a strange irony, not an hour later 
another party discovered the tragic 
writings in the snow, and did all that 
was possible under the circumstances. 

Other climbers have withstood less 
successfully the temptation to cut the 
rope. Who shall blame them? Not 
very long ago two expert Austrian 
climbers were descending the Weissee- 
spitze. A crevasse was encountered, 
and the leader was carefully “ feeling ’ 
his way over its snow-bridged depths 
when, without the slightest warning, 
the whole mass collapsed with its 
human freight. The other climber 
was firmly placed on the brink of the 
crevasse, and there was just time to 
plunge his ice-axe into the snow, and 
belay the rope round this to check the 
fall. But the weight of the falling 
man was almost overpowering ; the ice- 
axe was dragged through the snow, and 
the survivor, clutching the rope in 
fierce desperation, was flung forward, 
face downwards. Only great strength 
and indomitable bravery prevented 
his being torn down into the abyss. 
The battle lasted for nearly half an 
hour. Nought but the echo from the 
snowy solitudes came in answer to his 
callforhelp. In intermittent moments 
of consciousness the injured man 
dangling below urged the terrible 
advice, ‘Cut the rope! Cut the rope!”’ 
At last human strength waned and 
gradually the upper climber began to be 
drawn forward. Then, and only then, 
did he yield to the temptation of life. 
He severed the rope and all was over. 
With all speed help was sought from the 
valley, but bad weather unfortunately 
supervened and several days elapsed 
before the remains were recovered. 

Yet despite these and other fearful 
lessons men still hunt in pairs for 
death on Alpine heights. Besides hid- 
den crevasses the lure of the cornice is 
one of the most insidious dangers, 
especially to insufficiently sized parties. 
These overhanging eaves of snow 
decorate most of the great summit 
ridges, and the mountaineer is prone 
to overstep the safety line because the 
crest of the cornice usually affords the 


easiest walking. In this respect the 
Lyskamm, the notorious snowy mor arch 
between Zermatt and the sunny plains 
of Italy, possesses a sanguinary history, 
and ranks as the most treacherous of 
all the Alps. Entire parties of experts 
have been deceived by the gracefully 
beautiful ‘‘ ridge of the lily ’’—how 
appropriate the name—and flung to 
destruction. During my ascent an 
unpleasant warning was vouchsafed 
us. It was near the top, and the 
leading guide was slowly moving for- 
ward ‘sounding’ carefully the 
solidity of the peak with his ice-axe at 
each step. With stirring suddenness 
the snowy mass on which we walked 
settled down with an ominous grunt, 
and almost at the same moment the 
heavy weight of the party crashed 
through a weak section of the cornice. 
We flung ourselves backwards in- 
stantly on to the solid side of the 
ridge, and the united pull on the rope 
saved our companion. He was paler 
than the snow. This was scarcely sur- 
prising, for his legs dangled in mid-air 
over the awesome gulf, and for an 
instant there had been an uninterrupted 
view of the base of our fourteer- 
thousand-foot mountain. 

Strange to relate, when we returned 
two hours later the overhanging cor- 
nices had disappeared ; the precipice 
far below was scarred and marked by 
the fallen débris. Naught remained 
now but a narrow snow ridge, along 
which we balanced cautiously in Blon- 
din-like attitudes. Verily the Lys- 
kamm at such times is no place for 
married mountaineers. Other popular 
Alpine peaks that require special care 
as regards cornices are the Ober Gabel- 
horn at Zermatt, the Aiguille Verte at 
Chamonix, and the Monch and Schreck- 
horn at Grindelwald. All these repeat 
the unpleasant story of calamity, and 
even the little promenade peak of the 
Minnlichen above Wengern claimed a 
cornice victim last winter. 

The man who treads carelessly on an 
icy slope either in Piccadilly or on the 
Matterhorn is prone to distinguish 
himself ; in the latter case extinguish 
might be the better word. Once started 
down a steep Alpine slope of ice or hard 
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Photo] A fatal Crevasse on Mont Blanc. (G. Tairraz, Chamonix 


Three climbers were swept down into its 200-ft. depths. The rope indicates the position of the guide who is below 
1ecovering the remains. 
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snow one’s prospects of the old-age 
pension are decidedly remote. But if 
the snow be slightly soft on the surface 
the head of the ice-axe may be used as 
a brake to stay the fiercely-swift 
descent. The proper and only safe 
method is to grasp the head of the axe 
in both hands and lie on it facing the 
slope. As the falling climber is apt to 
be every end up excepting the right one, 
this requires considerable skill and pre- 
sence of mind. Absence of body from 
such a dilemma is preferable—a slip on 
steep, hard snow or ice must not occur. 

In mounting such places the expert 
of the roped party should climb first, 
and it is his duty to cut out suitable 
footsteps in the frozen slope. Only 
one climber should move at a time in 
all places where a slip from any one 
of the climbers might prove disastrous. 
Remarkable security can be attained 
by plunging the sharp head of the ice- 
axe into the slope (see illustration). 
Of course, a slip by the leader is the 
greatest peril, and on a true ice slope 
this must prove fatal to all. Yet, 
strangely enough, I know ofnorecord of 
such a disaster. It is almost a truism 
to say that Alpine accidents never 
happen in places of desperate diffi- 
culty ; it is during easy passages that 
calamity befalls. On sharply inclined 
slopes, other than those of solid ice, the 
shaft of the ice-axe should be driven as 
far as possible into the mass to act as 
an anchorage (see illustration), and 
with the rope coiled around his 
“belay ’’ the second climber, for in- 
stance, can check a slip on the part of 
the leader. On many occasions whole 
parties have been “ hung up”’ on this 
simple “peg,” with naught else 
separating them from the world present 
and the world to come. 

There is a regrettable modern ten- 
dency to disrespect the difficulties of 
some of the great Alps, especially those 
whose ascents have appealed to popular 
favour. The Wetterhorn, or Storm 
Peak, that huge rock-embattlemented 
sentinel of the Grindelwald giants, is 
the most notorious example of this ; 
truly even on mountains “ familiarity 
breeds contempt.”’ It has been lightly 
named “the Ladies’ Peak,” but with 





far too terrible frequency a fearful 
revenge has been extorted ; its death- 
roll is equalled by few of the Alps. 
Famous experts as well as raw novices 
are on the sad list, whilst guideless 
parties fall easy victims to this much 
underrated mountain. 

The following tragedy of 1908 is 
typical of many others. A young 
English lady, aided by the best of 
guides, made one of the earliest ascents 
of the season, and innocently left a 
silken handkerchief fluttering in the 
summit breezes. This was _ noticed 
through the large telescope at Grindel- 
wald, and a Swiss workman, roused by 
the sight, wagered forthwith that he 
would bring down the trophy single- 
handed. He won the wager, but lost 
his life in the winning. Common sense 
prevailed to the extent of his taking a 
companion as inexperienced as himself, 
and Fortune smiled upon them until 
they almost reached the foot of the 
Great Couloir on their return. There 
the young workman untied from the 
rope and, waving the trophy of success 
in his hand, started to glissade direct 
down the snow slope to the glacier. 
The friend’s example and advice to 
follow the usual descent by the rocks 
at the side of the couloir were utterly 
disregarded. At express speed he 
rushed downwards until suddenly he 
saw the end of the couloir overnanging 
nothingness, and the glacier some hun- 
dreds of feet below. It was too late. 
With a shriek of warning to his friend 
he dashed outwards over the edge into 
space and eternity. Next day the 
remains were recovered. In his right 
hand the unfortunate victim of his 
own folly clutched the handkerchief ; 
he brought it down to Grindelwald. 

This is characteristic of numerous 
glissading fatalities ; and, exhilarating 
as is this speedy means of descending 
suitable snow slopes, its dangers should 
be more appreciated. Crevasses, jut- 
ting rocks and almost bottomless abysses 
may await the glissader who starts on 
an unknown slope. I have always 
urged the sound advice: ‘“ Never 
glissade down a place unless you have 
ascended it within the previous two or 


'» 


three hours ! 
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The rock -climbing encountered 
during an ordinary ascent of any of 
the great Alpine peaks is never difficult, 
and the average man who has learnt 
the length of his reach and the strength 
of his stride on British crags will have 
no trouble in following the Swiss guide 
anywhere. For one’s own_ personal 
comfort it is a good plan at ‘precarious 


sun is doing its work up above, falling 
fragments of one’s mountain are 
scarcely likely to be troublesome or 
make their presence felt. 

The two best, or worst, known places 
for falling stones are the Great Stone 
Couloir on the Matterhorn and the 
Lower Couloir on the Schreckhorn. 
Belated parties on these two peaks are 
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{G. P. Abraham, Keswick 


The Matterhorn from the East—The Théodulpass—showing the routes, safe and unsafe, of ascent from Zermatt. 


(a) The Matterhorn Hut (the sleeping place). (BB) The line indicates the safe route, comparatively free from falling 
stones. (c) The foot of the Great Stone Couloir. The dotted line shows the ordinary route (dangerous). (p) The 
Shoulder. (s) The Swiss Summit. From s to x is a height of over 4,000 feet, 


places to hitch the rope around con- 
veniently outstanding rocks; this may 
prevent being dragged down should the 
leading guide slip. On big peaks the 
chief risk from rocks, and oft-times a 
desperate one withal, is their tendency 
to fall, usually in comparatively small 
fragments. Yet if early morning starts 
are made in order to avoid lingering 
amongst the great cliffs when the warm 


numerous, and each season hairbreadth 
escape and oft-times dire calamity 
abound proportionately. 

Yet both places may be more or less 
avoided. On the former, if the rocky 
right-hand side of the couloir is 
climbed instead of its easier snowy 
recesses the risks are trivial. Also, 
above the apparent danger zone of the 
“narrows” it is safer to cross to the 
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left and aim straight up the great east 
face. For the descent similar circum- 
vention is especially advisable. In the 
early morning the Lower Couloir on 
the Schreckhorn is practically safe, 
but during the descent in the afternoon 
the reverse prevails, and then a wide 


hand. Progress along the narrow crest 
of the final snow ridge was blocked by 
a large mass of rock apparently firmly 
placed. To make doubly sure Auguste 
proceeded to circumvent this by des- 
cending and taking to the steep snow 
slope to the right. Just at the crucial 
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The difficult corner on the Aiguille Dru. 


{G. P. Abraham, Keswick 
A typical situation 


on one of the most difficult of the Chamonix Aiguilles. 


The leader is seen negotiating the mauvais pas, but with his 
rope belayed to prevent a serious fall. 


circuit should be made over the snowy 
slopes to the Strahlegg Pass. 

Grim Fate at times plays strange 
games with the loose rocks on moun- 
tain crests, but utter misfortune can 
only account for the loss of the 
magnificent young guide Auguste 
Blanc. It was on Mont Dolent last 
August, and the summit was close at 


moment when he passed directly below 
it, the great rock toppled over upon 
the unfortunate guide. Even then he 
might have been saved by those above, 
but strangely enough the falling rock 
severed the rope. Auguste Blanc was 
flung lifeless down the awful precipice 
to the Argentiére Glacier. So instant 
had disaster come that the crash of the 
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Photo] [G. P. Abraham, Keswick 


The Schreckhorn, from the Fiescherhorn, 


(a) Shows the dangerous Lower Couloir where avalanches gather and fall in the afternoon the dotted line gives the 
route of ascent in the morning. (B B) Indicates the comparatively safe way down. 
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human avalanche had subsided ere his 
two companions realised the terrible 
loss. They reached the valley safely 
the same evening. 

As regards bad weather, there is no 
more terrible experience in life than to 
be caught in a storm high up on a great 
snow mountain. None but the hardiest 


solitudes, and the thoughtful amateur 
would find a good compass one of 
his best friends at such times, for, 
sad to say, the Alpine guide knows 
nothing of the use of these instru- 
ments. 

I would specially urge that slow 
climbing is safe climbing; truly in 
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On dangerous snow-wreathed rocks. 


The snow sometimes slides away bodily, carrying the climbers with it. 
test for its safety, or otherwise, is to fling a great boulder on the slope. 


{G. P. Abraham, Keswick 
The Aiguille Verte. 


An excellent 
The snow 


will slide away with an ominous hiss if the slope is unsafe. 


can withstand the fearful cold, or battle 
with the pitiless, snow-laden wind 
which seems, like some Titanic fury, to 
seize the climber in its deadly grasp. 
On Mont Blanc whole parties have been 
frozen to death and hurled down into 
some great crevasse. The way is too 
easily lost in the vast, snow-shrouded 


mountaineering it is the pace that 
kills. A reserve of energy should 
always be retained. Woe betide the 
already exhausted climber when the 
storm gods suddenly arise and tear in 
mad hunt across the ridges. 

But where is the safest climbing in 
the Alps? To this oft-asked question 
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I would undoubtedly answer, “‘ Around 
Zermatt!” There will be found the 
most careful, obliging and skilful of 
guides, and, moreover, well-stocked 
stores are available for equipment. 
Courses of all shades of difficulty -can 
be made on the surrounding peaks, 
from the snowy trudge up the eternal 
snows of Monte Rosa to the nerve- 
racking fight with gravitation on some 
perpendicular variation route up the 
face of the grim, old Matterhorn. 
Grindelwald abounds in magnificent 
snow and ice expeditions ’midst the 
Jungfrau and her stately satellites, but 
the rocks thereabouts are scarcely ever 
sound and dependable. Just the oppo- 
site may be said of Chamonix. No 
man who has once clung to the firm 
tip of one of those spiry aiguilles is 
likely to forget those wonderful sunrise 
effects, with the peak shadowed afar 
and adown into the valley depths nine 
thousand feet below. Then, above 
all, Mont Blanc towers magnificently ; 


the beauty and grandeur of its snowy 
world are unequalled in Europe. 

Amongst the smaller centres Arolla 
and Ried in the Létschenthal occupy first 
place. The latter is now to be rendered 
most accessible by the opening of the 
new railway through the Létschberg 
tunnel. If variety is charming, the 
mountaineer possesses a charmed life 
amidst those numerous snow and rock 
peaks which now appeal urgently for 
fuller exploration. 

However, go where he will in the 
loftier Alps the true mountain lover 
will find healthful life and recreation 
in the truest sense of the word. The 
pleasures of mountaineering far out- 
weigh its penalties. With due pru- 
dence and, above all, common sense 
“the grandest sport in the world” 
may safely be practised by any average 
athletic Briton to his betterment, both 
mentally and physically. It is well 
for us as a nation that we are beginning 
to realise this. 
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‘Midst the ice-world of Mont Blane. 


[G. Tairraz, Chamonix 


The party have just crossed a snow-masked crevasse—seen in the foreground. 
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LITTLE PICTURE STORIES.—No. III. 


The picture stories that follow weve composed to beguile the long hours of a little 
maiden whom illness contined to hey room. Though, as you will see, they are com- 
posed of random cuttings from current periodicals and newspapers, selected as the 
humour of the moment prompted, linked together by a few words of writing, modesty 
cannot prevent my saying that we were so pleased with the result that we thought 
they might also amuse others. In the hope that we are vight we present them here. 





























Some of the Characters. 
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“A peculiarly varied set of correspondents.” 


WHEN JACK WRITES HOME. 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. S. HODGSON. 

T has been my lot during a fairly 
if extensive experience of the sea 

as a seafarer to come in contact 
with a peculiarly varied set of corre- 
spondents and some strange corre- 
spondence. Of all the letters I have 
ever read, or assisted to write, those of 
sailors are easily the most interesting, 
if not for the reasons that might be 
expected. 

And here I must interject a remark, 
I am passionately fond of letter writing. 
I do not know which gives me greater 
joy, receiving letters or answering 
them. But I do know that everi when 
I am most pressed by the need to do 
other writing, the fascination of per- 
sonal correspondence will draw me 
away and hold in its toils a willing, 
loving captive. And to any young 
man or woman I would say with all my 
heart, on no account neglect your 
letters. Never make excuses for not 
replying promptly. Think how letters 
from you are prized, the difference they 
make—oh, letters are the very salt 
of life. 


Yet in all my sea career of over 
fifteen years I wrote on my own account 
but, ten letters! I had no one to write 
to until the last two years. So in some 
sort to compensate for that loss, I wrote 
for my shipmates; and while they 
thanked me profusely and even offered 
tribute of tobacco, the universal medium 
of exchange at sea in my day, I knew 
that it was to me a perfect delight to 
“spread myself’’ over their letters. 
Very early I rebelled against what I 
found was the universal beginning : 





““MyY DEAR ,—I hope this will 
find you quite well as it leaves me at 
present.” 

This, when the writer was in the 
throes of some malignant disease, I 
felt to be impossible, and racked my 
brains to alter, albeit I had then no 
guide to polite correspondence, for 
which I am profoundly grateful. 

Yet I recall one letter which I wrote 
for a man who was dying in Hong 
Kong to his wife in Liverpool which 
I dared not alter, for the dying 
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man’s face gloomed dreadfully before 
me. 

““My DEAR WIFE,—When you get 
this I shall be dead, and a good job for 
you. I’ve never been any good to you, 
nor yet to anybody else, and now you 
may get a husband as is. There’s 
about twenty pound coming to me, 
my clothes ain’t worth anything, but 
the skipper’ll send you the money. 
Don’t wear no black for me, I wasn’t 
worth it. God forgive me. 

“Your dead husband, 
“Tom DUNCAN.” 


The ink was hardly dry before he 
was dead, and I believe God answered 
his last prayer. 

In tremendous contrast to this was 
my dear old skipper in the first vessel 
of which I was second mate. It was 
his first duty after breakfast every 
morning, whether in port or at sea, to 
sit down and write four pages in neat, 
precise script to ‘‘ My dear wife and 
daughters.” Many and many a time 
as I watched the good old man—for he 
was then nearing seventy—I have 
thought bitterly of those who after 
months of absence would send a post- 
card to insult the hungering hearts of 
those who loved them. 

His letters were a wonder to the 
agents : the burly packages bound with 
roping twine and with a strong whiff of 
tar must have contained hundreds of 
pages and occupied the wife and 
daughters many days in reading them— 
not for any difficulty in deciphering, 
for like all good correspondents the 
captain’s writing was legibility itself. 
And, like the grand old seadog he was, 
he never used spectacles. 

Sad though it is to avow, sailors are 
as a rule very bad correspondents. 
There is much excuse for them in the 
forecastle, even now when the grand 
disabling factor of my day, the lack 
of light, can no longer be quoted. In 
the first place, except to a war corre- 
spondent or reporter, the business of 
writing demands certain facilities, pre- 
paration,and assumes that the materials 
therefore are all at hand or easily got. 
Now in the average ship’s forecastle 
it is no exaggeration to say that there 


are no facilities for writing at all. In 
all my experience of the sea I was never 
shipmate, as we say, with a table but 
once. Never once did I know any 
better illuminant than the wretched, 
primitive teapot lamp, not one whit 
better as a light giver than the old 
Etruscan lamps we see in museums, in 
vogue who knows how many thousands 
of years ago. 

Now apart from any want of practice 
which even ashore is responsible for 
much lack of correspondence in spite 
of facilities, these two things that I 
have named are great discouragements 
to letter writing, so great that only 
those who will write can overcome 
them. It is true that writing is some- 
times possible on deck in the tropical 
moonlight, or on Sundays in calms, or 
at anchor, but these are infrequent 
exceptions. 

Then it must be remembered that 
the forecastle is the only apartment 
available to the sailor. It is his bed- 
room, sitting-room, dining-room and 
only shelter. And I should like you 
to imagine, if you can, a man writing a 
letter to his folks in the midst of a 
dense fog of tobacco smoke and a 
general hubbub of aimless conversation, 
or a “‘ singsong ”’ carried on by a number 
of men in a space of about ten feet 
square! Crouched in a corner in a 
cramped position on top of his—or 
someone else’s—chest, by the light 
perhaps of an inch of stolen candle, the 
anxious man vainly endeavours to keep 
his thoughts sufficiently collected to 
transfer them to paper, and if he suc- 
ceeds in finishing the document it 
ought to be a very precious thing to 
those who receive it. 

But it has then to run the gauntlet 
of many perils before it is finally in the 
safe keeping of the Post Office. I say 
safe, because so low is the percentage 
of letters lost en route out of the hun- 
dreds of millions annually posted that 
it may be neglected for all practical 
purposes. 

Our sailor’s letter, however, when 
written is handed over to the steward, 
who should deliver it to the captain, 
who may give it to the agent in order 
that the necessary stamp may be put 
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on and the letter itself deposited in the 
proper place. Or it may be even that 
the last dangerous stage is eliminated 
by the captain being conscientious and 





















** Tne anxious man vainly endeavours to keep his thoughts 


sufficiently collected to transfer them to paper.” 


painstaking enough to post that letter 
himself—but that will not be often. 

Is it not, then, a desperate running 
of the gauntlet for poor Jack’s letter, 


produced with such painful labour and 
brain sweat, and is it not a sufficient 
explanation of the cause of so many 
sailors ceasing to write home at all ? 

For nothing will more surely wound 
anyone’s amour propre than to have 
letters unanswered under any con- 
ditions. We are all too forward to lay 
the blame upon those who may very 
likely be entirely innocent, unable to 
write because they have never re- 

ceived our letters, and do not 
know our whereabouts. 

I dare not say how 
many times I have heard 
the remarks made by 
shipmates, “‘ They never 
answered my _ letters, 

and so I’m 
sure they 
didn’t want 


to hear any more of me.” 
Well, they haven’t. “I 
haven’t written home for 

——— years, and so they don’t 
know whether I’m alive or dead, 
and don’t care either, Isuppose.”’ 
Oh cruel, cruel; but alas so 
usual. And so unpardonable for 
a sailor, who should know how 
immensely difficult it is to keep 
in touch with a wanderer round 
the world. With every facility 
that the shipping journals afford when 
taken in daily, with the most anxious 
desire and persistent efforts, I have 
found it impossible to keep my corre- 
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spondence with dear ones sailing on 
farther than Mediterranean ports and 
the Black Sea in anything like a 
satisfactory sequence. And that, too, 
under steam conditions. What, then, 
must it be where a sailing ship, that 
is sometimes away three years, is 
concerned ? 

And the letters that arrive—what 
are they like? In my readily self- 
imposed capacity of scribe to the fore- 
castle I have seen many of these docu- 
ments both from and to. Truth, even 
at the risk of the charge of self-appre- 
ciation, compels me to state that the 
former have so usually been my own 
composition that I could not quote 
them. But I do not envy any scribe 
the task I often had. Called upon to 
write a letter home to the parents I 
could let myself go, as it were. Though 
without experience of the conditions 
from which my employer for the time 
had fled, I imagined what it must be to 
have a happy home, a loving father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, and 
framed the letters accordingly—always, 
I may say, to the great delight of the 
supposed writer, very often to his 
profit. 

But my special difficulty came with 
the love letters. For I had never been 
in love myself, and was profoundly dis- 
trustful of the love-making in the 
novels ; I do not know why. Neither 
was I at all helped by a curious diffi- 
dence on the part of the lover in the 
matter of my expressions. 

I wrote as I thought a man who was 
in love with a maid and separated from 
her by a cruel fate ought to write, or 
would write, and though my expres- 
sions may have been strong I always 
felt that if the case were mine they 
would be sincere. Yet somehow the 
lover often suggested toning down, 
muttering shyly, ‘‘ Well, I dunno as 
I'd go so far as that. I’m very fond o’ 
the girl, of course, but ”” and so on. 
Now this to me was inexplicable. To 
my unsophisticated mind love pre- 
supposed marriage as its inevitable 
concomitant. Flirting! -I did not 
know what the word meant in the 
least. 

Consequently when the letters were 





left to me—and they were very often— 
I must have laid the foundation of 
many most successful breach of promise 
cases. I have never so far heard any- 
thing of them, but that, I suppose, is 
only in accord with reasonable ex- 
pectation remembering the sort of 
people with whom I was dealing. 

Here is another which I copy ver- 
batim because, although I wrote it, the 
seaman for whom I wrote insisted upon 
my putting down his exact words: 


“My DEAR MOTHER AND FATHER,— 
I didn’t write to you from Liverpool 
because I had no time—I was very 
busy. (!!) I am now outward bound to 
Bombay in a bully ship with a bully 
crowd, but I must say it’s hunger and 
ease. Still the old man can’t help 
that, and there’s no sweating up. But 
she is a crawler and no mistake ; the 
grass is half a fathom long on her bends, 
for we’ve been out 156 days and ain’t 
past Cape Comorin yet. Never mind, 
more days more dollars; and if it 
wasn’t that I’d like some rooties and 
bananas and duck’s eggs I wouldn’t 
mind how long she took. 

“T’m sorry I couldn’t get home to 
see you last time—I had a very bad 
pay day, and some fellows went 
through my bag, so I had to get a new 
rig-out ’’—to my certain knowledge he 
made what we call “a pier-head jump,” 
and his rig-out was what he wore—“‘ but 
better luck next time, and I hope, 
please God, to come and stay with you 
for a few months. 

‘So hoping this will find you in good 
health and spirits as it leaves me at 
present, I remain, 

** Your obedient son, 
“Tom DEVLIN.” 


I was only a boy, so I dared not ask 
this very truculent man, who rather 
bragged that he had not been home 
for fifteen years, why he told his poor 
old parents such a string of lies, but I 
did not then know or realise that it was 
a sign of grace that he wrote at all. 

There is also a class of letter writer 
on board ship which must not be 
neglected—namely, the ship’s appren- 
tice. He has usually received a costly 
education, and in addition has often 
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passed a two years’ training on board 
of a cadet ship, where he should have 
learned all that was necessary to make 
him a complete seaman. Yet this is 
a typical letter from him : 


San Francisco, 
March 20th, 1Go2. 
“DEAR Dap,—We got here yester- 
day all right, and it’s a jolly fine place. 
The fellers forrerd all clered out the 
same night we come in. I heard the 
old man say jolly good riddence, we 
shall be here months and months and 
I shall save a lot on there keep. He 
lets us go ashore, but he won’t give us 
no muney, so, dear dad, if you will send 
me a few shelings I shall be able to go 
with the other lads, and you don’t want 
me to look small, do you? I can’t 
think of anything more to say except 
love to mother and the girls, and I am 
“ Your afexshnate son, 
“ Tom.” 


“ P.S.—If you send muney by return 
post I might get it in a fortnight.” 

Yet this ship had been nearly three 
months off Cape Horn, had been dis- 
masted and put back to the Falkland 
Islands, and altogether had occupied 
eight and a half months in getting to 
San Francisco from London. What an 
epic of the sea could have been written 
on that one voyage ! 

One more and I must close this part 
of my subject : 

s.s. Groundshark, 
Savona. 

“DEAR MATER,—We got here two 
days ago, and I’m sorry I forgot to 
write before. Tell dad I was much 
obliged for the {1 he sent me in the 
letter he wrote and I found waiting 
for me. 

“‘T can drive a winch and steer a 
ship now with anybody. That’s what 
we lads do, for the crew are all dagos, 
and don’t do nothing but keep look-out, 
wash decks and scrub paintwork. They 
don’t want any sailors aboard these 
ships at all, that’s why they carry 
apprentices. 

“We're going from here to Sulina 
for grain and back to Rotterdam I 
expect. If you write as soon as you 
get this to Messrs. Brown & Green, 


Constant, I shall be sure to get it 
either coming or going; and get dad 
to send a little money, won’t you? 
Well, that’s all, for I’ve got to go on 
watch now, so with much love from 
“Your dear son, 
“ WILL.” 


I must go on to the officers and their 
letters. Here I am in a great diffi- 
culty, because it may be taken for 
granted that in most cases a man who 
has had sufficient persistence and ability 
to become an officer of a ship will have 
had someone at home to whom he 
writes pretty regularly, someone whom 
he feels is behind him in his efforts to 
rise, who thinks of him, prays for him, 
writes to him and expects letters from 
him. 

Also the young officer will always 
have some at least of the facilities 
denied to the foremast hand, such as 
quiet, a table or desk, writing materials 
at hand, and light. Therefore, the 
percentage of officers that do not write 
is very low indeed, and it contains most 
of the wasters, men who, though they 
have become officers, will never do any 
good ; though, of course, to this rule 
there are also exceptions. 

The chief officer, who must needs 
keep the ship’s log, should by all 
reasonable rules of expectation become 
a littérateur, if not a letter writer ; but 
my experience leads me to believe that 
so far from this being the case, the only 
idea in his mind is one of resentment 
at having to take time in his watch 
below to do what is, after all— the ship 
work. Hence, I think, the baldness of 
the average entry in the ship’s log. 
“Wind and sea as before. People 
variously employed. Tradesmen as 
yesterday. So ends this twenty-four 
hours,” without even the saving grace 
of the ‘‘ Gud mit os”’ which the pious 
Scandinavian invariably adds to his 
day’s log. 

Come we to the skipper, excluding, 
of course, the grand gentleman who 
commands a swagger liner and mail 
ship. He has his way made smooth 
before him—purser and purser’s mate 
will do, as their duty, all that multi- 
farious mass of writing that must 
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otherwise devolve upon. him, and 
render his work impossible. 

In the lower grades of ships, however, 
with which we are mainly concerned, 
it has often been a mystery to me how 
a man who has never had any ex- 
perience of the kind, has never even 
seen a letter from a skipper to his 
owners explaining away various nasty 
facts affecting the 
non-success of the 
voyage, should be 
able to rise to the 
occasion as these 
men undoubtedly 
do. It is one of 
the many mys- 
teries which still, 
in spite of the 
amazing progress 
of the last two de- 
cades, surrounds 
the seafarer’s life, 
that a mateshould 
be able to step 
into a_ skipper’s 
shoes and fill them 
adequately. And 
in nothing is it 
more marked than 
in this business of 
letter writing. 

Inspiration must 
come with a burst, 
or there must be 
in every ship- 
owner’s,manager’s 
or broker’s office a 
special genius 
charged with deal- 
ing with these 
documents. Per- 
haps, however, 
this theory is all 
wrong, and the 
reason why we 
seldom hear of complications or 
losses or lawsuits arising out of 
Captains’ correspondence is because of 
its sledgehammer directness, the absence 
of any circumlocution in the letters. 

‘“ GENTLEMEN ,—This is to notify you 
that I arrived here yesterday p.m. 
with crew in a state of mutiny, but 
otherwise all well. On the passage we 
encountered very severe weather. Ship 
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laboured a good deal and shipped much 
water. Many of the deck fittings have 
been carried away. I understand that 
freights are very low here at present, 
while port charges are extremely high. 
I intend, as usual, to keep a strict 
watch over the ship’s interests, and 
hope to have a favourable report for 
you from next port of call. 

“ Yours 

obediently, 

“ JoHN Brown, 

“Master of s.s. 
Labourer.” 

But what a yarn 
he could have 
spun had he been 
blessed or cursed 
with imagination. 
There was a three- 
volume novel in 
his fight across the 
ocean, not merely 
with the ordinary 
oceanic __ terrors, 
but with that sul- 
len, recalcitrant 
crew, resolute to 
do nothing more 
than necessary to 
save their own 
lives. And, on 
arrival in harbour, 
Captain Brown, 
after interviewing 
a host of folk who 
have sprung into 
being in every port 
to harass the ship 
master, sits down 
to compose his 
=: letter to his 
owners. What a 
blessing it is for 
his owners that 
his lack of imagi- 
nation does not permit him to do more 
than produce the bald statement afore- 
said. 

Now he comes to his own letters, his 
private communications with his own 
home. Again a paradox. When he 
was an apprentice, a seaman, an officer, 
his letters home were of the most 
exiguous and infrequent character ; 
now, despite his wrestling with all the 
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multifarious excursions into book- 
keeping and correspondence that his 
present position entails, he writes to 
his wife longer letters than he has ever 
written to anyone before. Ah! his 
cares have increased, there are children, 
he is working for somebody now, and 
any dilatory habits he may have had 
with regard to letter writing vanish 
before his anxious desire to discuss 
with his wife how best to utilise their 
scanty means for the benefit of all 
concerned, especially the children. 

Oh, yes, the skipper himself becomes, 
almost perforce, a good correspondent, 
with a style which is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the sea. There is little 
finesse or ambiguity about his letters, 
any more than there can be in 
dealings with the great element upon 
which he earns his bread. Yet the 
marvel is that with all these goads and 
incentives to writing he does not grow 
to love it, does not feel the fascination 
of setting down his thoughts and 
experiences on paper, does not realise 
how this delightful habit will do more 
to make the long days fly than even 
reading. 


At the close of this discursive article, 
which does but hover on the brink of a 
great subject, I sit environed by troops 
of ghosts, men whom I have been 
intimate with on all the seven seas, 
most of them, alas, letterless men, but 
men who would have cheerfully given 
much hard-earned money if they could 
thereby have secured some corre- 
spondence of their own, men who begged 
to be allowed to listen to a fortunate 
shipmate’s letter received from home, 
and offered large bribes of tobacco for 
the privilege. How wonderfully true 
and deep sounding are the words of that, 
to me unknown, poet in his reply to 
the question, What is a letter >— 


A silent language uttered to the eye, 

Which envious distance would in vain 
deny. 

A tie to bind where circumstances part, 

A nerve of feeling stretched from heart 
to heart; 

Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 

That mystic flash, the lightning of the 


brain ; 
And bear at once, along each precious 
link, 


Affection’s life-b!ood in a drop of ink. 


TO A LADY WITH HER HAIR DISHEVELLED. 


[ SE not your cunning to constrain 
Those little wavy wisps of hair ; 


Imprisonment they’ll still disdain, 


Still range rebellious everywhere. 


Why to commit them should you strive, 


Or grudge them liberty to stray ? 


The gods all wantons would forgive 


Did they so sweetly disobey ! 


ERNEST BLAKE, 
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made a change. The leaders of 

all the parties are different ; the 
followers are largely recruited from a 
new generation ; the issues that have 
arisen are largely new—apart from the 
fundamental question. I look round 
the House of Commons on the prepa- 
ratiops for a long-drawn-out struggle 
over the details of the Government of 
Ireland Bill, on the ranks of the four 
political armies that are now engaged 
in strenuous 
conflict, and I 
compare the 
scene with 
that of the 
early days of 
1893. There 
is another dif- 
ference. Not 
only are the 
faces new, but 
they are less 
inspired with 
zeal for attack 
or defence. I 
look, in fact, 
upon a tired 
House of 
Commons — a 
worn-out 
Ministry anda 
jaded Oppo- 
sition, fagged 
and drawn by 


IN nose years have certainly 
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the strain of two General Elections, a 
first-class Constitutional crisis, a general 
strike, a succession of critical interna- 
tional complications, an upheaval of un- 
precedented gravity in the coal-mining 
industry, and the continuous wear-and- 
tear of two years of incessant Parlia- 
mentary warfare. This is not the kind 
of House that assembled after the 
General Election of 1892, fresh from a 
change of Ministry and of personnel, 
physically fit on both sides, and full of 
energy for the 
fight over Mr. 
Gladstone's 
second Home 
Rule Bill, and 
the contrast 
gives no hope 
that the inter- 
est in the 
present Bill 
will be as 
close or as 
sustained as 
in that which 
occupied the 
House of 
Commons 
from Feb- 
ruary to Sep- 
tember in that 
memorable 
session of 
1893. Though 


issue is 


2 
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mainly the same now as then, only a frac- 
tion of the House shows keen interest in 
defending or opposing Mr. Asquith’s Bill. 


THE LEADERS. 


Allthe Coalition parties own allegiance 
to new leaders. Mr. Gladstone is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Asquith, himself grown 
grey in the service of his party and his 
country in the meantime; Mr. Justin 
McCarthy is succeeded by Mr. John 
Redmond, none the younger for his 
thirty-one years of Parliamentary 
warfare, but still lightly touched 
by the hand of time; the Labour 
Party, as such, has come into being in 
the meantime, 
and is a new 
element in the 
Parliament- 
ary scene. Of 
those whosup- 
ported Mr. 
Gladstone in 
SQ3,. Mr. 
Asquith re- 
mains the out- 
standing 
figure, not 
merely by vir- 
tue of succes- 





a head whenever he sees if, and the 
great joy of the younger members of 
the Opposition is to lead him success- 
fully into a spirited defence of his own 
administrative actions. In the serious 
work of the Committee there will, 
however, be less play for witticism than 
for subtle argument, and here will be 
Mr. Birrell’s opportunity. Five years 
at the Irish Office have been to him a 
wide experience ; he has seen Ireland 
under varying conditions, and he has 
lived in the country as much as most 
Chief Secretaries. To many he has 
seemed to take his duties and respon- 
sibilities lightly ; but he has grown 
grey under the 
stress of his 
administra- 
tive work 
neverthe less. 
What he may 
depend upon 
most to sus- 
tain him in 
the coming 
struggle will 
be his splendid 
spirits, which, 
in spite of his 
sixty-two 


sion, but in years, seem 
his command- unquench- 
ing _— person- able. 

ality and his Mr. Red- 
complete ma- mond comes 
stery of a most Mr. T. Healy and Mr. W. O'Brien. to the fight 


intricate ques- 

tion. On him, more than upon any 
other member of the Ministry, depends 
the success, even in the House of 
Commons, of the cause which holds 
in a common bond three parties of 
diverse and sometimes conflicting in- 
terests. If Mr. Asquith were absent 
from the scene, no one could say what 
the political developments of the next 
few months might be. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland will, 
of course, have to bear the brunt of the 
work in Committee on the Bill. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell is a master of repartee, 
but his facility of retort sometimes tells 
more against than for him. He has 
almost the weakness of an Irishman 
going home from the fair for hitting 


less of a pic- 
turesque personality than he was. In 
1893 he occupied the detached posi- 
tion that Mr. Wm. O’Brien fills to-day, 
and he personally spoke for only a 
handful—though always avoiding dis- 
sent from the common cause of the 
Home Rule factions. His polished 
oratory of those days has given place 
to a more matter-of-fact style that 
becomes him not as well, but is, no 
doubt, suited to an occasion when 
argument must be serious to con- 
vince a new electorate. He has with 
him now as colleagues Mr. Dillon 
and the silver-tongued T. P.O’Connor, 
who were allied twenty years ago 
against him; and Mr. Healy and 
Mr. William O’Brien, who were his 
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opponents in the domestic politics of 
the Nationalist Ireland of that day, are 
his opponents still, though not any 
more dissentients from the principle of 
the present Bill than he. 


THE UNIONIST CHIEF. 

But the leader who comes freshest to 
the fight is the Leader of the Opposition. 
Mr. Balfour’s retirement in December 
last gave an opening to one of the 
most remarkable and typical of the 
newer school of 
Conservatives, Mr. see 
Andrew Bonar 
Law, upon whom 
the choice of the 
party fell for lead- 
er. Mr. Law, who 
was born in New 
Brunswick _ fifty- 
four years ago, 
the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister 
from Ulster, 
learned the hard 
lessons of life in a 
Glasgow iron mer- 
chant’s office, and 
to such good pur- 
pose that he rose 
to the highest 
prominence in that 
exacting business, 
and became in due 
time Chairman of 
the Glasgow Iron 
Trade Association. 
Since 1g00 he has 
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Mr. Balfour seventeen years, Mr. 
Asquith twenty-two years, and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman thirty years of 
Parliamentary service before attaining 
that proud position. But Mr. Bonar 
Law is no political meteor ; he is, on the 
contrary, the embodiment of persist- 
ence and stability combined—qualities 
that are calculated to bind his party 
solidly to him. He is not an orator, 
but as a debater he has developed great 
skill and readiness, and he is easily 
aroused toextraor- 
dinary activity and 
exertion under the 
stimulus of an 
opponent’s attack. 
He is_ nervous, 
almost womanly, 
in the play of his 
features under the 
influence of excite- 
ment, but it is not 
a mental nervous- 
ness—not the rest- 
lessness of an ex- 
cited speaker — 
and he never loses 
his opportunity of 
retort or of 
measured reply. If 
he has a fault in 
debate, it is that 
of being too ready 
to respond to 
questions and in- 
terjections across 
. the floor. His 
speech in conclud- 





been devoted to 
politics, and when 
he entered the 
HouseofCommons | 
for the Blackfriars 
diviston of Glasgow in that year he made 
an immediate impression as one of the 
ablest exponents of the intricacies of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals for Tariff Re- 
form, and later he was made Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board of Trade in 
Mr. Balfour’s Administration. Mr. 


Bonar Law’s rise to the leadership 
of the Unionist party in the House of 
Commons has been rapid ; it has been 
accomplished within a Parliamentary 
career of eleven years, whereas it took 





Mr. Bonar Law. 


ing the debate on 
the Opposition 
amendment to the 
Address in Feb- 
ruary, when he 
spoke at short notice owing to the 
absence of Sir Edward Carson through 
indisposition, was accounted a most 
brilliant effort, and confirmed him as 
possessing the most precious attribute 
of a Parliamentary leader—that of com- 
plete readiness in emergency. In three 
short months Mr. Bonar Law thoroughly 
established himself in the esteem and 
affection alike of his party. He has 
since espoused the cause of the Ulster 
Unionists with a zeal that promises 
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fight for 
Ulster 


a strenuous 
treatment of 
contest. 

Mr. Balfour has returned to the arena 
of Irish conflict rejuvenated by a 
thorough rest, physically a new man, 
and freed from the cares and responsi- 
bilities of leadership. In form and 
matter his speech on the first reading 
was a notable performance. One missed 
the fire and the declamation of other 
days, but the phrasing, the gestures, 
the conversational asides, 
and the intimate appeal 
that have been familiar in 
the Balfourian speeches for 
a quarter of a century 
past were all there—modi- 
fied, subdued a little, per- 
haps, but all delightfully 
characteristic. With Mr. 
Balfour is again associated 
Mr. Walter Long, also a 
former Chief Secretary, 
and the special spokesman 
of the whole Irish Unionist 
interest. There is a 
Unionist element outside 
Ulster as important in its 
degree as that of Ulster 
itself, and Mr. Long has 
never, since he represented 
South Dublin in the House 
of Commons, allowed us 
to forget it. Mr. Long’s 
robust, earnest, and forci- 
ble style in debate is a 
valued asset in Unionist 
controversy, and his de- 
cision to make a tour of 
Canada in order to place 
the facts of the Unionist 
case before the electors of 
the Dominion is a charac- 
teristic evidence of his deep conviction 
of the righteousness of the cause of 
those Irishmen who do not want Home 
Rule. 

Sir Edward Carson, though he 
headed the great Ulster demonstra- 
tion of April last, is the representative 
of Dublin University still, and he will 
continue to lead the Irish Unionist 
party in the debate. He came to the 
front five-and-twenty years ago, during 
Mr. Balfour’s Chief Secretaryship, and 


the separate 
in the coming 





Sir Edward Carson. 


won his spurs as an advocate by under- 
taking briefs for the Government in 
Crimes Act cases at a time when it 
was not only unpopular but unsafe 
todoso. Heisa hard hitter in debate, 
and he spares no blows against his 
Nationalist adversaries. Were his 
health better, he would have been 
heard more frequently in the House of 
Commons than he has found it possible. 
But he is not only an Irish leader : he 
was one of the most energetic of the 
Die-Hard party during the 
Constitutional struggle of 
last year. If his strength 
holds out, Sir Edward 
Carson will be the fore- 
most in the fight on the 
clauses of the present Bill. 


z. 


The leader of the Oppo- 
sition will, no doubt, have 
the support in the debates 
on the Irish Bill of the 
most brilliant of the 
young Conservatives, Mr. 
Frederick Edwin Smith, 
K.C., whose rise as a poli- 
tician has taken place 
entirely within the period 
since the Liberals returned 
to power. He is the son 
of a Liverpool barrister, 
and is barely forty years 
of age, yet he was himself 
called to the bar twenty- 
three years ago, before he 
went to Oxford, and for 
four years past he has 
worn silk. He built up 
for himself a reputation 
on the Northern Circuit so 
rapidly that his friends in Liverpool 
prophesied for him an easy passage 
to the Unionist front bench whenever 
he should elect to seek Parliamentary 
honours. This he did in the General 
Election of 1G06, when his arrival at 
the House of Commons was a grateful 
relief to the leader of the shattered 
Unionist forces. He soon justified all 
the best expectations of his Lancashire 
friends, and he developed a splendid 
facility in attack and a biting style of 
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criticism that put heart into the 
attenuated ranks of the Conservatives. 
Mr. Smith took the lead among the 
Commons in carrying resistance to 
the Parliament Bill consistently to 
the end, and the surprise of the narrow 
majority by which the combination 
of Liberal and Unionist peers ulti- 
mately carried the Bill against the 
‘““ Die-Hards’”’ was due to the astute 
management of Mr. Smith and his peer- 
coadjutor in the work, Lord Willoughby 
de Broke. But now 
there are neither 
“ Hedgers’”’ nor 
‘“‘Ditchers’”’ in the 
Unionist party, 
and the complete 
accord of all sec- 
tions was illus- 
trated in Decem- 
ber last, when, Mr. 
Smith having been 
made a Coronation 
Privy Councillor 
by the King, Mr. 
Bonar Law invited 
him to take his 
seat on the front 
Opposition bench. 
Mr. Smith’s 
achievement of 
high office is now 
a matter of course 
when the Unionists 
return to power. 
Mr. F. E.Smith’s 
House of Com- 
mons style is not 
as effective as his 
platform manner, 
but it is always 


virile and provoca- Mr. “ Joe 


tive, and the more 

so when he has the advantage of the 
opening. He has cleverness, brilliancy, 
and a mordant or sardonic humour, but 
neither is allowed to disturb the mask 
ot defiant imperturbability that sits 
all the time upon his face. The most 
damaging blows, the most withering 
sarcasm, the most brilliant jest, are 
delivered without facial emphasis or 
any play of emotion in voice or features. 
Yet he is as sensitive to humour as any 
child. One has only to see him when 
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he sits listening to the reply or rejoinder 
of an opponent to be convinced. His 
long, oval, boyish face is. then easily 
broken into a merry smile by a joke, 
especially if it is at his own expense, 
He possesses to the full that rare 
quality of generous-mindedness that 
will permit him to wage dialectical war- 
fare with an opponent across the floor 
of the House, and then to walk off with 
him to dinner afterwards. Lookers-on 
may marvel when they see Mr. Smith 
‘and Mr. Winston 
Churchill playing 
golf together the 
day after a royal 
battle in debate ; 
but this is one of 
the things that 
redeem Parlia- 
mentary life from 
the commonplace. 


Mr. “ Joe” 
DEVLIN. 

One of the 
younger members 
of the Irish 
Nationalist party 
who has come to 
the front in this 
Parliament is Mr. 
Joseph Devlin, the 
member for West 
Belfast. To be 
sure, he is not 
quite a new mem- 
ber, having first 
been returned for 
North Kilkenny in 
1902, when he was 


iy 


” Devlin by no means a 


novice in Irish 
politics; but his influence and his 
genius for organisation have been 
exerted with the most marked results 
during the past two years. He is 
colloquially referred to by the Nation- 
alists of Belfast, with that somewhat 
aggressive familiarity that is a char- 
acteristic of Irish political relations, 
as ‘‘ Joe’”’ Devlin, and the familiarity 
is not strange, since he was born in 
Belfast forty years ago, and is known 
to every Roman Catholic man, woman, 
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and child in it. He is smallish, boyish- 
looking, and clean-shaven, and he 
wears a perpetual and ingenuous smile 
that wards off all suspicion of his 
consummate skill as a political wire- 


puller and organiser. He took to 
politics early, while yet he was a 
schoolboy, by helping to found a 


debating society in Belfast, and as he 
progressed he laid the foundations of 
the widespread political organisation 
that ultimately recaptured West Belfast 
from the Unionists. 
He not only adapted 
the propaganda of 
Mr. William O’Brien’s 
United Irish League 
to Belfast, and used 
it against its origi- 
nator at the last 
General Election in 
other parts of Ire- 
land, but he is 
credited with being 
the founder of the 
Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, a political 
benefit society that 
is taking much more 
than a_ benevolent 
interest in the ad- 
vancement of aHome 
Rule _ propaganda. 
The members of this 
organisation are 
known as the 
““ Molly Maguires’”’ to 
the Southern Irish, 
and their prowess in 
political conflict is a 
matter of legend and 
sometimes of un- 
complimentary allu- 
sion among the 
Southerners, Nationalists and Unionists 
alike. Mr. Devlin has not only been 
distinguished as an organiser at home ; 
he has varied his occupation of a 
distiller’s manager by more than one 
successful visit to the United States in 
search of Irish-American support. He 
may or may not be the power behind 
the chair of the leader of the Irish 
Nationalist party, as he is frequently 
represented to be; but it is certain 
that one of the first things an Irish 





Mr. F. E. 


Nationalist aspirant to Parliamentary 
distinction finds it desirable to do is to 
‘““ get on the soft side of Joe Devlin.” 


NEW-COMERS. 


Sir John Allsebrook Simon, the 
Solicitor-General, who will take a large 
share of the burden of the Home Rule 
Bill in Committee, reached a Law 
Officership in the second shortest time 
on record, he being only thirty-seven 
years of age when, in 
October, 1g10, he 
was rewarded with 
this important post 
after four years’ Par- 
liamentary service. 
Lord Hardwicke was 
Solicitor at twenty- 
nine, and Lord Mans- 
field at the same age 
as Sir John Simon. 
Sir John owed this 
rapid advancement 
largely to his bril- 
liant record at Ox- 
ford, where he gradu- 
ated at Wadham, was 
a Fellow of All Souls, 
and President of the 
Union in 1896. He 
collaborated a year 
later with five others 
to produce a notable 
pamphlet called 
“Essays in Liberal- 
ism, by Six Oxford 
Men.” He is the son 
of a Congregational 
minister of Bath, but 
the movable career 
of such a calling led 
to his mother adopt- 
ing Manchester as_ his_ birthplace. 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, prepared 
him for that Oxford career which, 
from the character of his successes, 
obviously marked out for him a 
political future. He paved the way 
to it by a special legal course, which 
took him to the Inner Temple in 1899, 
and won for him a silk gown nine years 
later. In the meantime he had won 
the Walthamstow division of Essex (at 
the General Election of January, 1906) 
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from the Conservatives, and had got 
on the ladder of political fortune 
straight away. Sir John Simon has 
made not only a Parliamentary repu- 
tation, but a distinctive position at 
the bar, and he may attain in due 
course to the highest offices in the 
judiciary. He is popular in the House 
of Commons, for he has broad human 
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hand, a large contingent of new arrivals 
on the Opposition side who have made 
the Irish question a special study. 
One of these is Mr. Godfrey Locker- 
Lampson, the member for Salisbury, a 
new-comer to Parliament (January, 
Ig10), an able debater on Irish questions 
and the author of ‘‘ A Consideration of 
the State of Ireland in the Nineteenth 


























Sir John Simon. 


sympathies and a ready wit, though 
he is less effective as a debater than 
was expected of one with such a 
distinguished college career behind 
him. But in a set speech he can be 
brilliant. 

While the recruits to the Govern- 
ment side of the House for the Bill are 
not numerous, there is, on the other 





Century.” He is fluent in language, 
with a clear voice and effective delivery, 
and he has a more intimate know- 
ledge of the subject than most of the 
new members on the Unionist side. A 
diplomatic training has assisted to 
improve ‘his style, and he is at the 
moment one of the most promising 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s lieutenants. 














A VISIT TO THE GARDENS ON BANK HOLIDAY. 


BY L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE. AUTHOR, 


HATEVER advantages the Zoo 

\ V may offer to the scientist, the 
nature lover, or the artist on 

a “‘ quiet’ day when the grounds are 
almost free from sightseers; to the 
philosopher, to the student of human 
nature, who loves the birds and beasts 
in proportion as they minister to the 
comfort, or discomfort, of the flower 
and crown of creation—man—to such 
there can be no more auspicious day 
than a Bank Holiday, when, long before 
nine o'clock, an endless queue is 
patiently waiting to flood the gardens 
from the Primrose Hill boundary to 
that at St. John’s Wood. Then may 
the lover of his kind behold the lawns 
and pathways black with hilarious 
legions of his fellow men, can feel the 
air hum and vibrate with the crunching 
cadence of forty thousand pairs of 
boots upon the new-laid gravel; can 
hear the garden seats and _ benches 
groan beneath his brethren’s weight, 
hear dozens of postcard and chocolate 
machines absorbing his brethren’s cop- 
pers ; and watch for hours the patient 
elephants and dromedaries shuffling 
beneath load upon load of his 
brethren’s effervescing, giggling olive 





branches. In short, he may enjoy such 
an orgy of sights, sounds and savours, 
as only a Bank Holiday at the Zoo can 
afford. 

General good humour and a Job-like 
patience are the leading characteristics 
of the crowd. Witness the hours Ma, 
Pa, ’Erbert, h’Albert, Emma and the 
baby will wait to gain admittance to 
any one of the forty odd houses ; and, 
having gained an entrance, are borne 
through by the living stream at a pace 
wholly irreconcilable with even the 
most fleeting vision of the caged 
inmates, but emerge flushed, crushed 
and half-suffocated, yet glowing with 
satisfaction at having “done it.” 
Apart from some slight changes Time 
has caused in our national costume, to 
see the elephant house on Bank Holiday 
is to imagine oneself back in ’87 during 
those famous last weeks of Jumbo’s 
tenancy prior to his shipment for 
America. As for the monkey house, 
no finer spectacle is provided than the 
feverish expectancy of the waiting 
crowds outside as they listen to the 
steady roar of mirth that tells of the 
high jinks within. 

The overflow from the monkey house 
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invariably forms a seething whirlpool 
round the outdoor cage of ‘‘ George,”’ 
the mandrill. Not one in a dozen of 
his would-be admirers ever get within 
sight of him, so content themselves 
with the lurid descriptions that reach 
them from those in the front. We say 
“lurid” descriptions, but no descrip- 
tion of a full-grown male mandrill can 
be too highly coloured. One can well 
understand from whence the West 
African derives his inspirations for 
“devil masks.”” A large ‘and jovial 
crowd always enrages George ; and by 
half-past ten he has thrown everything 
movable at the spectators, and would 
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part in undermining the late lamented 
‘‘ Jim’s’” constitution. However jubi- 
lant the many-headed, it rarely over- 
steps the borders of due propriety and 
decorum. There is but one melancholy 
exception here to-day — the blue- 
bottle. Arrayed in the loudest of 
broad blue suits, by nine o’clock that 
weak-minded reveller is stiff and sticky 
with promenading over tarts and 
custards ; by ten he can scarcely use 
his wings ; eleven o’clock, and his mous- 
tachios are gummed to his forehead ; 
noon finds him maudlin; by one 
o'clock he is incapable, and shortly 
after dies, without a chance of reforma- 



































‘The Mandrill always resents an hilarious, holiday crowd.” 


cheerfully throw himself, the bars 
permitting. 

One o’clock causes a temporary lull 
in the scientific energies of the “‘ many- 
headed,’ and that merry monster pauses 
for half an hour from over-feeding the 
animals to recuperate itself with buns 
and oranges and ginger beer and other 
such things as its holiday soul de- 
lighteth in. Wastepaper baskets fairly 
boil over after the first three minutes, 
the paths and lawns are ankle deep in 
débris, and a keeper is posted by the 
rhinoceros to protect that indiscrimi- 
nating creature’s stomach from being 
utilised as a dustbin. Too many paper 
bags are thought to have played their 





tion, on the summit of a deliquescing 
vanilla ice. 

This is a great day with the pleasure 
traffic of the Zoo. If, as is rumoured, 
the society contemplates adding a 
reindeer team and sundry ostrich 
trotting cars to the already somewhat 
congested traffic on the broad walk, we 
would seriously recommend the instal- 
lation of a ‘‘ point-duty ”’ hardened City 
constable. Elephants, dromedaries and 
llamas all have a busy enough time- 
such juveniles as are unable to procure 
seats following in an excited procession. 
Particularly jubilant are the crowds 
which attend upon “ Jill ’’ and ‘ Mar- 
gery,” the two Bactrian camels. Those 
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two “ Jewels of Asia’’ are at this 
season changing their long winter coats, 
and present the appearance of badly- 
made haystacks. It is the consuming 
passion of every visitor under twenty 
to become possessed of a lock of hair, 
and the whereabouts of “ Jill” or 
‘“Margery”’ may always be safely 
inferred at this time of year according 
as one’s immediate neighbours are, or 


last five minutes come, paused to gaze, 
and passed away again. For instance : 
(1) A perspiring family laden with 
“food for the animals,” and stimu- 
lating each other with scraps of home- 
made natural history. (2) Three sun- 
burnt tars who salute the buffalo with 
a broadside of highly-flavoured witti- 
cisms that is as wholly lost upon its 
object as it is heartily appreciated 












































“The * Aunt Sally’ 


of Regent's Park.” 


(“‘ Wish I had three heads! '’) 


are not, possessed of these somewhat 
musty keepsakes. 

Though many animals take a keen 
interest in the passing crowd, there are 
others wholly indifferent to the sea of 
faces that flows for ten long hours 
before their residences. With sublime 
stolidity the Indian buffalo absorbs 
buns, bananas, chocolate wrappers, 
paper bags, and worse, his eyes half- 
closed in bovine apathy, seemingly 
quite unconscious of the bewildering 
vision of humanity that has within the 





by the crowd. (3) A conscientious 
foreigner “ doing” the gardens with a 
guide book, from whose plan of pro- 
cedure he never swerves by half a path’s 
length. (4) Twelve suburban “ bloods” 
all arrayed in voluminous yellow mac- 
kintoshes (it is a roasting day), and all 
armed to the teeth with Saucey-Cut 
cigarettes. (5) Two venerable agricul- 
turists inquiring of all and sundry for 
“T’ Ruptoile ’Ouse.” (6) A party of 
turbaned orientals in the charge of 
a commissioner (the buffalo quite 
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unmoved by this reminder of his native 
land). (7) The Law, goaded to despera- 
tion owing to the crowd insisting on 
regarding him as a species of zoological 
encyclopedia. (8) Twelve suburban 
“bloods” all arrayed, etc., etc., as 
before. (9) A shirt-sleeved keeper with 
a broom in one hand and a basket of 
chicken heads in the other. (10) A 
young man explaining to his fiancée that 
the adjacent ‘‘ Fellows’ Tea Pavilion” 
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policemen (chartered for the day) be- 
sieged by visitors inquiring for the way 
out ; and the gatekeeper finds himself 
the centre of a crowd that has appa- 
rently mistaken him for an A B C 
railway guide. Eight o’clock, and the 
rush for the exits has become general, 
though it is half-past before the last 
family is rescued from a no-thorough- 
fare of sheds and packing cases near 
the infirmary. Even these lost souls 






































“A long-felt want on the broad walk.” 


is the official seat of the ‘‘ managers.”’ 
(11) An old lady in a bath-chair. (12) 
A contingent of shuffling school children 
under the supervision of a jaded 
teacher, who looks as though he would 
cheerfully change places with the 
buffalo. (13) An American grey squir- 
rel, who runs along the top of the fence, 
and borrows a piece of bun from a 
Visitor in passing. (14) Twelve sub- 
urban “bloods” all attired, etc., etc. ; 
and so on without end. 

Half-past seven finds the thirty odd 


are at last safely launched upon the 
homeward road, and then comes the 
“ aftermath.” 

Comes a brigade of dust carts that 
by slow degrees restores the grounds 
to something like their normal appear- 
ance; the impromptu refreshment 
tents dwindle and vanish like the 
mushroom growths they are, and the 
turnstile badly needs the comfort of an 
oil can. Happy the creatures that 
were protected by the legend ‘“‘ Feeding 
these animals is strictly forbidden.” 
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Verily they have been saved much un- 
easiness. For now the spirit of bilious- 
ness descends and broods upon the 
gardens, proving to many a bird and 
beast a most unwelcome bedfellow. 
The elephantine, and the ursine soul, 
turns and sickens at the very thought 
of buns or pastries; monkey nuts are 
anathema, and sweetmeats of all kinds 
have become mere drugs. Nay, it even 
happens that creatures, gay enough on 


Monday, are discovered Tuesday resting 
upon slabs and trestles in the dead 
house. After perusing the annual 
report upon the “deaths during the 
past year,” and learning what astonish- 
ing dainties a too, too generous-natured 
public has thrust upon the inmates 
of the Zoo, it is something of a 
relief to find that all the cages are not 
empty on the Tuesday following Bank 
Holiday. , 
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**The Aftermath.” 
(A Dream of Biliousness.) 
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A LITTLE TRAVEL PICTURE. 





SAN GIORGIO DI VALPOLICELLA. 





ater 


BY C, A, MILES, - SS <es< 





HE village stands—a cluster of 
white houses round a Roman- 
esque campanile—on a rocky 

spur of the Alps, twelve hundred feet 
above the sea. From the station of 
Sant’ Ambrogio, on the little railway 
between Garda and Verona, a road 
climbs the steep ascent in a mile and a 
half; I, thinking to take short cuts, 
scrambled first up the bed of.a torrent, 
then over stony slopes and terraces, 
where vines and olives grow. 
Valpolicella is famous for its wine, 
yet not only to agriculture do the 
people of San Giorgio look for their 
sustenance, but to another harvest of 
the earth. Here, as an inscription on 
the village fountain records, since the 
days of the Romans quarries have been 
worked for red Verona marble : 


Qui tenace fibra di sempre viva Natura 
Induri la rupe 

E armo la mano all’ uomo 
Fin dall’ eta Romana. 


From that fountain in the fzazza you 
look down, over a precipice almost; on 
the low hills—moraines of an ancient 
glacier—which skirt the southern end of 
the Lago di Garda, and see beyond 
them a reach of silvery water. To the 
south, from the chief ostevia of the 
village, there is a still fairer view—of 
the great blue Lombard plain, with the 
Apennines on the far horizon, and 
towered Verona to the east. 

It was a Sunday when I reached San 
Giorgio, and the inn—a place of 
delicious shade after my toilsome climb 
in the noonday sun—was full of the 
village folk. In the raftered kitchen, 
with a great marble fireplace like a 
canopied Veronese tomb, and a glorious 
show of gleaming copper vessels, the 
older men were sitting at their wine ; 
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while, in the vine-trellised garden, with 
enchanting glimpses of the blueness 
below, the youths were plaving a quiet 
game of bowls. 

At three the bells were chiming, and 
many of us—-not all, for Socialist Anti- 
clericalism has a strong following among 
the quarrymen—passed across to church 
for afternoon service. 

San Giorgio is said by Dr. Horatio 
Brown to be the earliest existing 
Lombard church in Italy. Part of it 
goes back to the early years of the 
eighth century, to the days of the Arian 
King Luitprand ; and there is one relic 
of an older time still, a pagan altar 
which now stands as the base of a 
column. Dim, half-destroyed medie- 
val frescoes deck the walls, and a 
Romanesque cloister of the twelfth 
century—like the campanile—tells of 
the days when the church was served 
by a College of Canons. 

We were not long in church ; instead 
of Vespers there were hurriedly re- 
peated litanies, the Latin responses 
being made by the people in a mere 
wordless gabble. Yet there was dignity 
when, at Benediction, besides the 
coped priest and surpliced boys, four 
sunburnt men, in the white robe and 
scarlet tippet of some confraternity, 
knelt with great tapers before the Host. 

After church, all through the after- 
noon, the village boys played a ball 
game with tambourines in the street. 
Towards evening I walked farther up 
into the mountains, to a point where 
on a rounded height a great cross stood, 
graven with the words, ‘‘O CRUX AVE 
SPES UNICA!”’ Behind me was a 
purple peak with a white village 
nestling beneath it; all around was 
grey moorland, broken up by valleys 
running down towards the Adige, and 
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in front, beyond San Giorgio, was the 
great plain. From the campaniles in 
far-away villages came the music of 
bells. 

I had hesitated whether to sleep at 
San Giorgio or continue my journey. 
The charm of the place, of its houses, 
actually built on and growing out of 
the rock, its gay, kindly people, its 
singular beauty of situation, overcame 
me, and for one lira the padroua of the 
inn, holding up one finger in token of 
the price, offered me a sfanza. It was 
a delightful room, spotlessly clean, 
with a vast bed, whitewashed walls, 
tiled floor, and a glorious view, over 
which came a succession of exquisite 
colours as the evening drew on, the 
day died, and the moon arose. The 


next room was given up to silkworms ; 
hundreds of the grey caterpillars were 
feeding on mulberry leaves, and a sweet 
scent—from the rose-leaves strewn 
them—came through the door. For a 
while I sat and talked with the guests 
below. There all was cheerful con- 
viviality ; no drunkenness or vulgarity ; 
healthy young wives and their children 
were with the husbands as a matter of 
course. The purpose of my visit was 
a subject of some wonder and inquiry, 
for not often, it seems, does an English- 
man come to San Giorgio. At ten I 
went to bed, and, in the cool of the 
morning, after a breakfast of eggs and 
polenta, I set out over the mountains 
for Dolce, in the deep valley of the 
rushing Adige. 





THE PLEASURES OF A LIBRARIAN. 


BOOK BORROWERS AND THEIR HUMOURS. 


r | MHE avidity of the readers of the 
present day, to one occupying 
the post of librarian, is rather 

alarming. In my earlier days, when 

we only met with the courteous 
manners of the later Victorian period, 
it was a pleasure to occupy such a post. 

Then the books asked for were good, 

sound, solid reading. Now the de- 

mands are so varied, from drivel— 
largely in demand—to the abstruse 
works of Browning and the latest thing 
in occultism. Travel, with its varied 
charms, has always been a great 
favourite ; this is no wonder, consider- 
ing our ancestry ; that is to say, seeing 
we are tied to towns for a great part 
of the year by the evil effects of the 
present over-civilisation of our world, 
the best mode of escape is to follow 
some more fortunate fellow-creature on 
his journeys through the large open 
spaces, whether they be those of the 
Antarctic or those great and as yet 


almost unknown countries, Central 
Africa, Tibet, or Patagonia. The 
place is not of so much moment if the 
matter is well written and can take the 
reader away from his dreary city sur- 
roundings into the clear bracing air of 
the open. 

Among the greatest pleasures of the 
librarian to-day are visits from boys 
and girls. They are not world-tired, 
and are still delighted with the fresh, 
vivid imagery in the form of tales of 
adventure, sport, and school life, which 
are annually published to supply their 
demand, though of late years they are 
drifting from the old-fashioned boy’s 
book, and taking an increasing interest 
in engineering volumes. Probably 
the ever-growing number of motors 
accounts for this. 

But oh! we have very different 
readers, world-tired in the extreme. 
Nothing is too azure for them. Is it 
not pitiable ? Then, again, there are 
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THE PLEASURES 


many who are never satisfied unless 
they have something new. Certainly 
Solomon said, ‘‘ Of making many books 
there is no end,” and the mass that is 
turned out confirms the Wise Man’s 
saying. But he was nota librarian, and 
had not to supply the requirements or 
demands of about thirteen hundred of 
the highly intellectual people of our 
country. For if he had been I do not 
think it would have been said that he 
was in all his glory and wise in judg- 
ment, but that he would have been a 
temper-tried and rather snappy man. 

There was a good old lady, a member 
of a small literary society. She often 
did not know which volume she wanted, 
and it was only ‘after considerable 
searchings for odd scraps of paper, 
bearing the names of the various poems 
to be discussed, that the desired volume 
could be got. She was small and 
wizened, but wonderfully fit, coming 
about in all weathers, though an on- 
looker, seeing her when she could not 
get two quite new novels, would have 
imagined her lungs were gone. She 
began panting, and continued until 
there was a difference of six to nine 
inches from the top to the bottom of 
the stroke. If she got her desire at 
once, there was no exhibition, and there 
was no sign of it until she found that 
she could not get these new books. 

Another lady reads only books of 
travel, which must be small, light, have 
large print and numerous illustrations ; 
nothing else will suit, and this makes 
her rather difficult to please, as most 
travel books nowadays are on the large 
side. She believes in one assistant at 
a time being able to supply her wants, 
but her belief in that one never lasts 
long—about a month is the rule, and 
then another of us is the chosen one 
who alone knows what she requires. It 
is rather strange, when you have been 
the one on Monday, to be told on 
Wednesday, “No, you don’t know 
what I like; this other young man 
knows what suits me.” 

There is a young, sprightly dame, 
who is as broad as she is short. Before 
she is in at the door she starts shouting, 
“Oh, Mr. Blank, have you any new 
books to-day, something I have not 
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read before ? they must be new,” etc., 
etc., all in one breath and at the top 
of her voice. It doesn’t matter 
whether there are twenty people in or 
none, the performance is always the 
same. On several of her visits a cer- 
tain staid old archeologist, who is a 
painfully polite man, has been present. 
He stands looking at her through his 
glasses as if she were a new specimen, 
and after her departure invariably re- 
marks, “‘ Who is that dreadful person ? ”’ 

Then there are the ladies with some 
time to waste. They are a great 
nuisance. They used to come in, look 
round, and select the book they wanted, 
and then, after laying it aside, their 
amusement began. They would in- 
quire which books of Hichens were in. 
We would bring them a few to choose 
from, but those which they had not 
already read they did not want to-day, 
and would ask for another author’s. 
After the works of about a dozen 
novelists had been brought out for 
their inspection they decided on the 
book they had at first selected, and 
went off highly delighted with them- 
selves. We stopped that game by 
inviting them to come to the shelves 
and select what books they wanted, 
telling them that the various authors 
were arranged alphabetically, and any 
that they could not find we would 
point out. Now they come with a list. 
They select the book as before, then 
hand over the list and ask for one book 
from it. On getting one, they don’t 
think they'll take that one to-day, and 
ask to see one or two more. It almost 
always ends the same way, by their 
taking the book first selected and not 
one from the list at all. 

There are the unemployed, who fill 
up their spare time with hockey and 
such-like useful exercise. They come 
for the latest problem novel for their 
own reading and a nice quiet love-story 
for mamma. 

The really amusing type is the careful 
person. He is so considerate of the 
library’s books that on a very wet day 
he will come in and say, “I left two 
books at home ; they are quite finished, 
but I was afraid to bring them along as 
they might get wet and spoiled. Can 
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vou give me another? and I'll bring 
them in to-morrow.”’ Curious, isn’t 
it, that new books only get spoiled 
bringing them to the library? The 
female of this type is more careful. 
She will tell you the same tale, but the 
book she takes out must be bound in 
some dark colour. ‘‘ You know, the 
dye comes out of red books so easily 
and stains my gloves and dress.” 
Ladies seem. mostly to get the titles 
of books from their friends, and only 
have the sound of the name. Some of 
their requests are amusing. ‘“‘ A Roar- 
ing D.’’ was one. She thought it was 
a volume of poetry, so we supplied her 
with “‘ Aurora Leigh.’”’ Some others 
from my collection are : “‘ Bread on the 
Waters”’ (“On the Face of the 
Waters”’); “‘ Undaunted” (‘‘ Dono- 
van’); ‘A Mighty Harvest, A Might 
Actor”’ (“Mighty Atom”); “ The 
Proser ” (“ Phroso’’); = ** Marshal 
Tivot ”’ (‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’’) ; 
‘“Poisoner of Zanda’”’ (‘‘ Prisoner of 
Zenda”’); “A Two-edged Sword ”’ 
(‘With Edged Tools’’). But the best 


of all was the small boy who came in 
and gravely asked if we could give him 


some more “ Mackerel.”” That was a 
puzzler, but after some thought we 
gave him Marie Corelli’s latest. Another 
form of request is: ‘‘ I don’t know the 
name of the author of the book, but 
I had it six months ago, and you said 
it was the only one by that author that 
you had in the library.”” Or it may 
be : ‘‘ The story came out in one of the 
illustrated papers some years ago, and 
onc of the pictures was of a man 
hanging from a point of rock by one 
hand, with a very deep chasm below.”’ 
Fortunately, we had read “ She,” and 
so survived that ordeal. 

Among the men there are one or two 
very superior people who frequently ask 
that special books be kept for them, 
and when the book awaits them, if it 
looks like stiff reading they declare they 


have no recollection of having asked for 
it. The commonest man is the one 
who never reads anything except the 
newspaper, but takes home books for 
his womanfolk. He has no idea what 
he wants ; simply a lady’s novel, fairly 
new and with large type; and once 
you have discovered the style of 
novel his people prefer, there is no 
trouble. 

Then there are the would-be clever 
people, far too brilliant to write a book 
or even an essay of their own, who show 
their regard for other people’s property 
by disfiguring it with their marginal 
remarks and alterations—it would be 
entirely wrong to say corrections— 
which their own density makes them 
think will be necessary to enlighten the 
ordinary reader. If these vandals had 
any morals, or could think at all, they 
would see that the course to take would 
be to write the author and point out 
the need of improvement in a future 
edition. But no, they must spoil the 
pleasure of all future readers of that 
volume. If they had the courage of 
their opinions surely they might sign 
their names, or at least put a note on 
the fly-leaf stating that this book has 
been read and annotated by A. Blank 
Ass. 

The readers, as we see them, might 
easily be divided into five large classes. 
The unemployed, who must have the 
latest novel to skim over. The toiling 
business or professional man, who works 
six days a week and likes an exciting 
novel for Sunday afternoons—new or 
old, it’s all one provided no thinking is 
required. The young people going 
through a course of self-culture, who 
eschew fiction and confine themselves 
to one or other of ‘“‘ The Hundred Best 
Books.”’ The middle-aged, who, having 
made their own lives, take great interest 
in reading the biographies of others. 
And, lastly, the retired man, who has 
now become a great fireside traveller. 

T. A. M. 
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‘ At times some under-swell slightly lifted her deck above the surface and showed her broken bulwarks.” 


THE SHIP VALIANT. 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C, M. PADDAY. 


T is sunset and the tide is at flood. 
I Albion’s breast rises like a white 
bastion, and spread before it lies 
the vast patience of the sea and the 
ship that is to go out with the day. 
Leviathan still lay moored to her 
granite docks, but goading fires were 
now tumultuous in her heart, impulsive 
steam filled all her veins. Her smoky 
breath tumbled from the throat of her 
great red funnels. Proudly she rose 
from the water, and imperiously, as 
on that day when a maiden’s frail 
hand had dashed her iron nose with 
precious wine, and she, all virgin pure, 


was given grandly unto the deep. 
Since then how often had she traversed 
the angry Atlantic seas from east to 
west, from west to east! Across the 
face of the floods, in calm or storm, 
she ploughed her way with victorious 
persistence. 

Hoarsely, shaking the sluggish air of 
England’s afternoon, she now uttered 
her rumbling cry of farewell. The 
thick hawsers were cast loose from the 
stanchions on the dock. Like long 
pythons they wriggled into the tides. 
Slowly, very slowly and majestically, 
Leviathan glided from the shore. Her 
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landward rails were lined with passen- 
gers waving to the cheering crowds upon 
the quay, each a swaying, agitated 
mass of turned faces and fluttering 
white. 

Two stocky, stalwart tugs, like 
pawing bulls, dragged her into mid- 
channel. Here she forged ahead under 
her own steam, pointing west, ploughing 
west, her many thousand tons urged 
on straight and true by the power of 
many thousand horses. 

White horses of the Atlantic combers, 
foaming stallions of Neptune driven 
across the heaving sea-fields—-will you 
match your strength with these horses 
that push and pull Leviathan over your 
pastures—these horses harnessed with 
steel, shod with bronze, fed with coal 
and breathing fierce fire and steam ? 
Would you battle with this monster 
thing that furrows and tears its way 
through tide and tempest ? Yet leagued 
with you lie mysterious dangers alurk 
in air and water, conspiracies of shoals, 
reefs and shattered wrecks, and perilous 
plots of fog and storm. Even within 
herself her death and destruction may 
abide. 

“Thank heaven!” said a meagre- 
faced Chicagoan with restless hands 
and shifting eyes, “I'll soon see no 
more of ¢hat country.” 

He had been consul in a provincial 
English seaport town, unto whose 
inhabitants he had not endeared him- 
self. Now he was homeward bound to 
accept a better position tendered him 
by his friend, the new President. 

“Six days, six eternal days!” 
yawned a portly man, a Pittsburg 
steel magnate he, and more than a 
millionaire. ‘‘ Six days ; for every day 
I’m not at work four thousand dollars 
gone.” 

Impatiently he strode up and down 
the deck, one hand jingled the gold in 
his pocket, the other fumbled the 
heavy guard of his watch chain. He 
chewed a cigar and spat into the sea. 

A young wife, with a face like a 
doll’s, clung to the arm of her boyish 
husband. 

“It is sad, isn’t it, dearest, to leave 
old England? It’s been home, you 
know—we never had any other. I 


wonder what America will be to us—I 
wonder !”’ 

Wistfully her eyes rested upon the 
receding shore. She saw her gentle 
native hills that lay lovingly in the 
even glow and the breakers bursting 
white upon the beach. She felt the 
arm of her husband tighten in her 
own. 

A clergyman, gaunt and grey, stood 
pensively by the rail. He was bound 
for Southern California to press once 
more the hand of a dying son, the last 
of his blood. After that the old man 
would be alone. “Here in England lay 
all his memories—in that far western 
land only another loss. 

A tall Englishman in a Norfolk suit 
stood by the rail. To his arm clung 
a dainty little woman exquisite in 
features and figure, a Viennese. She 
spoke English with an intonation mar- 
vellously sweet. The eyes of half the 
other passengers were already busy 
with her, particularly the eyes of the 
younger men. She was almost in- 
famously pretty and piquant. Her 
companion, grave, quiet and reserved, 
was in all points a violent contrast. 

“Dear old boar,’ said she, and 
stroked his large, red hand and laughed 
like a babe, showing rows of admirably 
even teeth that gleamed from lips too 
red to be Nature’s work alone. So at 
least said the women, in especial the 
wives of the married men. And, 
added they, one who laughed as 
wantonly as that woman laughed could 
not be above suspicion. No doubt she 
was one with a past. 

A stately prima donna of international 
fame stood wrapped in a sealskin cloak, 
a bouquet of costly flowers in her hand. 
She was on her way to tour America to 
fill that wide land with melody and her 
coffers with its gold. 

A young girl who had been governess 
to the children of an earl was going to 
the New World to realise the happiness 
that had been her dream for five long 
years. Her Edmund had made his 
fortune ; the way was clear to a home ; 
bravely her eyes looked forward into 
the west. 

Of many hundreds these were but a 
few, of many hundreds with hearts full 
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**Her landward rails were lined 
with passengers.” 


of desires and hopes, with heads full 
of many plans and purposes. 

The night fell, and the vigilant 
lights of England’s coast, white and 
red, darted their flashing streams and 
pencils of light across the swarthy 
surges—revolving, glittering and blaz- 
ing stars, set like sentinels upon the 
frontiers of land and water. The 
jewelled outlines of a city appeared ; 
its street lamps, like tiny sparks, 
dotting out the hills and houses. 
Here the pilot left Leviathan ; a small 
boat danced off with him through 
the night. 

In the splendid dining saloon sat the 
passengers in evening dress. The long 
table glittered with snowy damask, 
flowers, silver and glass ; music from a 
palm bower fell over the company. 
The women were bright and beautiful 
in silks, satin and lace, not a few white 
necks and shoulders gleamed. The 
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men, well groomed and formal, served 
as foils to the ladies’ finery. 

_ One point from her appointed course 
the steamer moved under the guidance 
of a new hand at the wheel. Sheer and 
sharp, horned and adamantine, like a 
ridge of mountain granite, rose from 
the sea-bottom a submerged uncharted 
rock. The surges fawned upon it, 
hidmg it from view, and even at low 
tide it lay deep enough not to tear 
the floods into foam. The steamer 
shot above it—a count of inches from 
her bottom to the pitiless teeth, a 
draught deeper by a foot—and the 
malevolent crag had torn her open as 
with a tiger’s fangs. Unconscious of 
this terror in the deeps the new helms- 
man kept the vessel on her course, 
unconscious of the hidden doom the 
merry passengers ate and drank and 
jested, and the music wove its enchant- 
ment about them as before. 
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The last lights on the Lizard and the 
Scilly Islands stood out for a few 
hours like stars low down in the skies 
as Leviathan raced west and west. 
Then they fell and sank from sight— 
only the green sea floor remained 
and the skies full of snoring winds. 
Leviathan with all her little world 
within her was alone amidst the awe 
of the floods, left to the desert wilds of 
water and the little mercy of the 
storm. 

The second day and night were 
beautifully calm ; the day full of sun- 
light and wandering waves, the night 
serene, showing stars of the brightest 
and a new-born moon. All day the 
clean white gulls sailed like little angels 
about the mast-heads, sporting now in 
the waves, now plunging in the smoke. 
The winds were gentle and games were 
played. Flirtations began to spring up 
among the younger passengers. The 
lovely Viennese and her large, saturnine 
husband always sequestered them- 
selves in obscure parts of the deck. 
Their chairs were ever side by side and 
novels, always open at the same page, 
lay idly in their laps. The gentle 
ladies of the wagging tongues now 
openly declared that the couple could 
not be man and wife. They refused 
to acknowledge the pair when they 
met. This, for the ostracised ones, 
immersed in the medium of their own 
happy oblivion, seemed no great hard- 
ship. The young governess was be- 
sieged by four young men whose 
incessant attentions made those of the 
deck steward entirely superfluous. The 
prima donna kept to her cabin—the 
brisk salt breezes were not friendly to 
the delicate throat of this song-bird. 
The business men and the politicians 
drank, smoked, and gambled. 

A fog came down through the 
evening of the third day, a gray 
immensity, blinding the universe. The 
ship’s siren threw its resonant voice 
across the wastes, night fell, and the 
white shroud became a black pall. Up 
in the crow’s-nest on the foremast, 
stood the muffled watcher with eyes 
fixed keenly upon the wall of gloom. 
The captain and the second officer 
haunted the bridge to watch and wait 


for rift or lifting in the close ranks of 
the fog. They knew it of old as their 
deadliest foe. Their brows were heavy 
with anxiety, their voices low and 
tense. From booted heel to gold- 
laced cap they felt the strange, weird 
terror of the ship upon them—and the 
burden of two thousand lives. They 
felt her mighty pulse keep time with 
their own. The bells rang forth the 
watches; the engines throbbed and 
purred. 

Suddenly it grew very cold. Down 
in the gorgeous saloon a classic concert 
was in full swing. In turn the 
melodies of Chopin, Beethoven, and 
Wagner, like elusive spirit-voices torn 
by the wind, floated up to the watchers 
on the bridge. The wonderful contralto 
of the prima donna swelled and ebbed 
in triumphant tides of song. The 
sound of hands applauding mingled 
with the swishing of the invisible 
surges, and the rush of the wind across 
the rigging and the muffled stamping 
of the machinery. 

Colder, still colder grew the air. 
The breath of the Arctic is upon 
the ship. The bearded captain calls 
through a speaking tube to the solitary 
figure in the crow’s nest, where the 
foremast faintly lifts. 

“Look hard, O, — Jellison, 
hard!” 

“Cold ! cold!” murmurs the second 
officer, his teeth chattering with more 
than cold. 

A strange and sudden silence falls 
upon the shrouded waters as though 
the waves had been charmed and 
plunged into an infinite calm. The 
wind, too, dies away, and only the 
dashing of the swells is heard against 
the iron sides of Leviathan. The red 
and green lights upon the port and star- 
board sides are hazy blurs of colour 
surrounded by haloes of mist. Silence, 
darkness, the dun walls, and the 
nebulous dome. Leviathan leaping for- 
ward like a ghost. The two officers 
are chilled to the bone. Comes suddenly 
a hoarse cry flung down by the lone 
watcher in the crow’s nest : 

“ Iceberg to starboard ! ” 

Out of the opaque blankness ahead 
grandly comes a towering thing. Noise- 
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“With hearts full of desires and hopes, with heads full of many plans and purposes.” 
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lessly it seems to rush forward upon the 
ship, and in two instants it stands 
faintly revealed, grim and ghastly, an 
adamantine mass of death and destruc- 
tion. Calm and implacable, wrapped 
in the silence of the desert seas, it 
looms dimly against the slatey wastes. 
It shimmers with a leaden lustre, and 
seems more a phantom of the fog 
than a thing of substance. Its rugged 
crest is dim and vague, high above the 
silly, trembling mastheads, its polished 
walls are pierced with holes and 
caverns like the ports and embrasures 
of some grim fortress, its projecting 
eaves and ledges are hung with sharp 
and bristling spars. The enormous 
shoulder of a house-like overhang is 
uplifted almost directly over Levia- 
than’s decks. Nodding, and beckoning, 
and bowing with a slow, deliberate 
motion, the floating terror menaces 
the ship. Dully and fearfully the 
waters whisper upon the flat beaches 
of the outreaching shelves and floes. 

The rude sea-castle, beaked and 
ridged, spurred on by Death, looms 
dreadfully to overwhelm its prey. 
Fathoms and fathoms deep under the 
waves run its roots and foundations 
broad. They tore and ploughed the oozy 
bottoms of the Arctic shoals before the 
southward currents bore the berg across 
the trans-Atlantic tracks. Some nine- 
tenths of its bulk lie hidden in the 
sea, only its horned, fanged head is 
lifted above the surface. But that 
head is mountainous. It ices the air 
and makes a climate of its own. 
Dipping and swaying with an elephan- 
tine movement, the mighty ruin fronts 
Leviathan. 

From captain’s head to the heart of 
the ship leaps instant thought. A 
clangour of bells is heard deep down 
where the engines paw and pant, a sharp 
order is flung to the man at the wheel. 
Obedient to that masterly order and 
impulse Leviathan makes a sweep to 
port. With teeth close set, with hands 
clutching the cold, painted rails, with 
straining eyes fixed fast upon the 
glassy fascination to their right, the 
two men behold their chargling ship 
clear the abhorrent death by some 
few frantic yards of space. The great 


shoulder of the 
berg is bent on tearing away the helms- 
man’s cabin or felling the aftermasts ; 
yt these, too, are cleared by a miracu- 


up-and-outstanding 


lous foot or two. Bobbing and bowing 
sleepily and clumsily the ice-mountain 
drops astern. The waves lapping 
against its lips and ledges, seem to say, 
as if in solace: ‘‘ Another time! another 
time!”’ 

A strange inarticulate sound is 
heard on the bridge. It is a broken 
exclamation falling from the loosened 
lips of the captain. 

“God! Great 
second officer. 

In the music saloon was revelry. 

“ Steward,” called a dark and pom- 
pous woman, whose bare, plump arms 
glittered barbarically with bracelets, 
whose fat-enfolded neck half smothered 
a string of very big pearls, “‘ steward ! 
it is very cold here. Turn on more 
heat, please.”’ 

“T’m almost frozen, mein Schate,”’ 
said the fascinating Viennese, who to- 
night looked radiant as a star and 
sinuous as a serpent. Her eyes shone 
with a luring light, and she pressed a 
little closer to the Briton who sat 
stolidly upright upon the divan of red 
plush. 

“T think we have left the Gulf 
Stream,’’ remarked the sad, spectacled 
clergyman to a maiden lady prim and 
stern. 

“The cook must have spilt his ice 
cream on the deck,” tittered a pert 
miss in pigtails, and laughter flew 
about the room. Laughter is light 
and easy on the high seas—where 
there is nothing whatever to do and 
nothing to fear. The captain appeared 
in the gilded doorway. Very queer 
he looked, and a trifle comic as he 
stood there blinking in the bright 
electric light, bearded Viking though 
he was, and a man of dignity. 

“Oh, captain!” cried a beautiful 
young woman who had just finished 
warbling a frolicsome French song, 
“are we making too much noise? 
Why, how white vou look !” 

“Got a touch o’ sea-sickness, eh, 
captain ?’’ queried the politician who 
had been consul. 


God!” said the 
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“‘Iee to Starboard.” 


Once more everybody laughed, the 
Viennese enchantress more gaily than 


all the others. The captain smiled 
strangely and went out. He visited 
the saloon of the second-cabin pas- 
sengers and then descended to the 
steerage. His eyes, like a father’s, 
lingered lovingly upon all these warm, 
breathing, laughing human beings in 
this floating world of his. How good 
it was to see them all happy and all 


alive—still all alive. The 
burden of two thousand 
existences seemed lifted from 
his soul. 

The fog held on, and incessantly the 
siren moaned. On the next night the 
watcher in the crow’s nest heard from 
afar, but from an unknown direction, 
a faint and tremulous echo to the voice 
of Leviathan. His sight, burning to 
pierce the baffling mists, became an 
agony, his hearing grew an ache. From 
head to foot he seemed one poignant 
nerve. A word flew to the officer in 
charge, from him a command to the 
engineer. The flying vessel slackened 
speed. Now directly in the sea vapour 
off the port bow emerged a triangle of 
nebulous stars, white, green and red. 
Call to call and roaring loud, horn 
answered horn, ship cried to ship. 
The phantom steamer came _ ruth- 
lessly on, her course diagonal to that 
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of Leviathan. A sharp bow broke 
out of the fog like a circus rider through 
a paper hoop. It pointed at the heart 
of Leviathan, making a blunt angle with 
the broadside of the westering ship 
now ranging ahead under half-speed. 
With the craters of her funnels vomiting 
smoke blacker than the night, with the 
churning of her propellers as she 
suddenly swerved away and the billows 
fled, with all her portholes shining like 
golden discs, the huge mist-bound 
tramp ran by unharming and un- 
harmed. So close the brutal bow had 
dashed past Leviathan that the cries 
and calls of the watchers were heard 
from both vessels. The reckless 
wanderer was gone, though her rever- 
berating mutter still came out of the 
sheeted air, and her hissing wake 
smoked against Leviathan lingering 
under her lessened speed. 

“Three points off her course and 
unequipped with wireless,” said the 
second officer, wiping his brow ; “she 
would have cut us in half like a loaf of 
bread ” 

Safe in their cabins the mortal 
creatures slept. Only a waking few 
heard the racing engines slowing down 
and the hurry of excited men upon the 
decks. Death and the never-glutted 
deeps were again cheated of their prey. 
But the dark and evil powers were not 
yet awearied of hatching plots against 
Leviathan, the vessel valiant. 

The fog was scattered by the winds, 
it was broken and dispersed. But the 
winds themselves, bent on rapine, blew 
out out of leaden skies and goaded the 
sea into labouring hills and valleys. 
There was no violent storm, but the 
immense hump-backed swells made 
Leviathan rear and plunge, though 
often her long black body rose poised 
upon the crests of three waves at once. 
The mailed vessel feared no storm. The 
heaviest hurricane brewed in the witch- 
cauldron of the deep was as a fish-bow] 
temvest to Leviathan. She fronted 
straight the ugly slate-coloured seas 
off bows, and venomously she bit into 
the charging swells. 

The Venus from Vienna, arrayed in 
a rustling frock new from the Austrian 
capital, clapped her dainty hands as 


she stood with skirts aflaunt in the 
wind and watched the rolling moun- 
tains. 

“Oh, Hubbub, isn’t it fine!” she 
cried like a very child, “‘ just see that 
one, Hubbub! I wish it would storm 
every, every day!” 

This wish provoked resentful frowns 
from the obese matrons and muffled-up 
old ladies lying upon the brink of sea- 
sickness. The young men heard it, 
too, and levelled admiring glances at 
the companion of the Englishman. 

“This will delay us, I’m afraid,”’ 
said the Pittsburg magnate impatiently 
to the politician. ‘‘I wish we had 
a line of transatlantic airships in 
operation.. These ocean greyhounds 
go like tortoises when the sea and wind 
are wrong. Every day costs me just 
four thousand dollars—four thousand.”’ 

His fat fingers, faithful to habit, 
dallied with the golden guard that 
reposed upon 
waistcoat. 

‘“T wish we had a wireless with the 
latest news,”’ remarked the politician. 

The old minister looked to west into 
the sunset that was as blood. His eyes 
dilated with dreams. There sank the 
sun—there, too, a life was sinking— 
out there in the west. 

Up from the region of the steerage 
rose the cries and the prayers of some 
demented woman. She called upon 
the sea to come and take her. The 
poor creature harried the nerves of the 
delicate lady passengers in the superior 
classes, and so her outcries were soon 
quieted by a resolute stewardess. But 
the sea had heard. It lifted up its 
great green face and peered upon its 
prey. Its maw was filled with a hellish 
hunger for all these blithe human 
beings, and its heart with a lurking 
wrath against Leviathan that bore 
them so safely over the ocean abysses. 
Collision with iceberg and ship had 
failed by a few shreds of time and 
space, also the iron-crested reef. Now 
to the ocean’s aid came the most terrible 
of its allies—an ambushed yet errant 
assassin of the seas. 

Mindless, sightless, helpless, the 
floating ruin of the barkantine Anubis, 
of Dantzig, once white-winged and 


the rotundity of his 
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swift, blundered through the sea. 
Her deck was quite submerged, her 
name, like that of a pirate craft or the 
face of a murderer masked, was hidden 
from the eye. At times some under- 
swell slightly lifted her brimming deck 
above the surface and showed her 
broken bulwarks, yawning hatches and 
jagged stumps of masts all glistening 
with green slime and writhing kelp. In 
the hold of the battered derelict, upon 
piles of Baltic pine, were stored two 
thousand barrels of hydraulic cement, 
slaked by the sea and turned from 
loose powder into round solid masses 
hard as flint. A tattered skeleton, in 
which once beat the stout, warm 
heart of Skipper Sinding, sat throned 
between two barrels in the water, and 
seemed to nod betimes as if in sleep 
when the heavy hulk pitched cum- 
brously. 

Across the track of fleet, resplendent 
Leviathan Death steered the invisible 
hulk in the noon of the night. The 
vagrant terror of the deeps lay lazily 
in the path of the great sea palace and 
sullenly awaited the ruinous impact of 
the shock. But once more stood 
Mercy at the helm of Leviathan, and the 
bright living ship swept by the dead 
hulk all scatheless, and no soul aboard 
her knew how close she had gone to 
doom. Leviathan’s immense bow-wave 
then flung aside the corpse that had 
been a ship with its cargo of pitiless 
stone and the dread thing that had 
once framed the brave flesh of the 
blond Pomeranian, Hans Sinding. 

The dark majesties of destruction 
now based their hopes of ultimate 
victory upon one desperate chance. 
Only one day remained to them and 
then the jubilant vessel would lie safe 
and sound in her Hoboken dock. 

In her boilers, in those mighty vats 
of vapour that bred such terrible 
energies by fires fed with a thousand 
tons of anthracite a day, was a flaw. 
Unseen and unsuspected it had escaped 
the boiler inspectors on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The enormous steam pressure 
stormed against the vital fault with 
incessant fury and violence. The 
things that now ensued were matters 
wholly technical. 


When the chief engineer made his 
inspection of the big, gray cylinders 
something smote upon his senses and 
set his nerves a-tremble with a great 
fear. Instantly the fires beneath that 
boiler were raked out, and for a whole 
day hammers rang and. hand-forges 
glowed. 

“A little longer,’ said the chief 
engineer in a whisper to the captain, 
“and the ship would have been scat- 
tered like a bursting bomb.” 

He spoke true. The explosion of the 
boiler would have rent the sides and 
bottom of Leviathan into crumpled and 
contorted steel and flung her precious 
freight, her glittering splendours of 
decoration and all her magnificent 
machinery in fragments to the clouds. 
Then perishing in clouds of hissing 
steam, with shrieking human insects 
swarming over her, down, down she 
would go shuddering to the weedy 
jungles of the great blind Kraken. 
Never wooden frigate, with her powder 
magazine aflame, would have been 
mangled and shattered more com- 
pletely. 

Whether Leviathan lived under the 
protection of the beneficent powers that 
rule and restrain the sea, so that 
through all mishaps and _hair-broad 
nearness to death she emerged in 
safety, shall never be revealed. Still, 
mariners know what fates and powers, 
good and evil, hold interest in the sea. 
So unto their patron lady, Notre Dame 
de la Garde, is reared a stately chapel, 
rich and glorious, upon a seaward pin- 
nacle of rock that soars above the 
harbour of Marseilles. The golden 
Virgin and her Babe stand glowing 
against the sky, crowned, holding watch 
upon the treacherous, smiling sea, and 
curbing the mistral winds. Welcome is 
her shining from afar to seaman’s eyes 
on homing ships. Welcome, too, was 
the bronze form of Goddess Liberty to 
the eyes of Leviathan and her charges 
as they saw her with uplifted torch 
reared grandly in grey and emerald 
against the clear American skies. 

High noon of the sixth day. Levia- 
than gliding like a black swan upon 
smooth waters to her anchorage. 
Fuming customs’ boats and tenders of 
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the quarantine service. The storied 
decks thronged with passengers, excite- 
ment and suppressed emotion, 
magic call of stranger shores to some, 
the kiss of the sod of home to others. 
The pier is packed with friends and 
relations of the passengers. The 
patient Leviathan, her task fulfilled, is 
pulled slowly and wearily alongside 
the wharf by busy tugboats, like a 
giant put to bed by dwarfs. Waving 
of handkerchiefs, calls and cheers from 
dock to decks. The rush over the gang- 
planks, embraces, kisses and clasping 
of hands. Unharmed, Leviathan has 
brought these myriad men and women 
now streaming from her side back to 
their joy, their love, their tasks and 
duties, carried them secure amidst 
perils across the malignant wastes of 
water. None turn to thank her who 
seems but an insensate thing. Her 
great offices are done, and a heavy ease 
is hers for a time, her screws at rest, 
her fires banked. 

The dainty Viennese flutters like a 
butterfly about her bulky companion. 
The man kisses and embraces a white- 
haired lady of aristocratic mien. He 
says : 

‘“‘ Mother, this is Rosa, my wife.” 


the © 


The women smile upon each other 
and kiss with fervour. Astonishment 
of the blankest among the immediate 
scandalmongers and gossips standing 
about. The queenly prima donna 
drives away in a splendid carriage. 
The very youthful English couple 
stand apart arm-in-arm, strange in 
a stranger’s land. The grey-haired 
clergyman, with the lurking sorrow in 
his eyes, vanishes in the packing 
crowds. The young governess is em- 
braced and roundly kissed for the 
twentieth time by a stalwart youth 
with a sunburnt face. Into an in- 
solent motor steps the Pittsburg mag- 
nate, and away it worries a hooting 
passage through the people. The 
politician is welcomed by two cronies 
of kindred aspect. With loud laugh 
and jest the three hurry away to the 
nearest bar. Words of greeting in ten 
different tongues are heard from thou- 
sands of lips. Then the happy people 
go away. The land has given its 
children unto the land, and the 
great deep has been thwarted once 
more. Silent, sullen, inert, black 
of sides, white of decks and blood- 
red of funnels, Leviathan lies lazily 
asleep. 


AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


BY RICHARD ALDINGTON. 


SILENCE of the city, vast, benign, 
(—) August as some sad Titan in despair 
Brokenly musing, with how grave an air 
Thou soothest griefs and sins most undivine, 


Whereof the bitterness seems wholly mine 
Too harsh meseems for one alone to bear. 


Hush ! 


All the tragic tangle of their care 


Sleep’s subtle fingers gently disentwine. 


The white lamps glimmer, and the sullen stream 


Sombrely murmurs towards the great clean seas ; 
An outcast stumbles by ; 


A deep bell tolls. 


A pale girl passes, like an evil dream 


Flitting at dawn : 


And through what chance am I 


Not desolate and wretched ev’n as these ? 
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FLYING DIVER. 


BY JOSEPH ERNEST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


r HOUGH this is a story about 
T the unreasonableness of women, 

there isn’t any moral to it. 
No amount of moralising would make 
them any more reasonable, and the 
world would cease to be halfway 
interesting if it did. A further con- 
sideration is that I am_ personally 
quite unfitted, being unmarried and, 
to a certain extent, old, to moralise 
about women at all. So that’s all 
right. 

It was at Palais-Plage, the night 
before the race for the Grand Prix 
D’ Aviation, that I came across Dudley 
Carteret just when things were begin- 
ning to happen to him. His name had 
been speckled all over the Paris papers 
as the American representative in the 
race, and the extent of his fame as a 
pilot of the new and powerful Toledo 
monoplane had surprised me consider- 
ably. When we crossed Europe to- 
gether he had certainly discussed the 
subject of aviation with knowledge and 
enthusiasm, but he had modestly con- 
cealed his own exploits. Consequently 
I studied him with a new interest when 
I caught sight of him among the palms 


and Chinese lanterns on the veranda of 
the Hotel Normandie. 

He was the kind of man you would 
easily see in a crowd, tall and keen-eyed, 
with a fine backward carriage of the 
head and an athletic lilt in his walk. I 
was about to speak to him when he 
joined a group of people who were lean- 
ing on the rails and watching the crowd 
that circled the blazing casino beyond 
the horde of hooting automobiles that 
the aerial races had attracted to the 
quiet plage. 

You know the curious quality of 
steamboat friendships, and the delicacy 
about resuming them on land. Most of 
the group had crossed on the Maure- 
tania, and were evidently down from 
Paris to watch Carteret lift the Grand 
Prix with his Toledo racer. The stat- 
uesque girl with raven hair piled away 
behind her head in that Grecian style 
was Madge Manners, daughter of the 
senator, and her thin, acidulated aunt 
was with her. 

Carteret’s mother was there, of 
course—a sweet-faced, grey-haired 
little woman, with eyes as bright as a 
bird’s, whom he was accustomed to 
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enwrap in the sort of grave kindness 
that adults usually reserve for children. 
She rarely left him, and whenever pos- 
sible would hold his arm lest he should 
incontinently leap into an aeroplane 
and break his neck before her eyes. 

It was an excusable feeling, perhaps, 
as he was generally referred to in the 
Paris papers as “ The Flying Diver,” 
having distinguished himself by the per- 
formance of aerial dives steeper and 
more headlong than most aviators 
considered decent. 

While I was still wondering why 
young men with everything to make 
life worth living should so often find an 
irresistible fascination in any sufficiently 
promising chance of throwing it away, 
Carteret saved me the trouble of rein- 
troducing myself by grabbing my 
shoulder. 

“Hello, doctor!’ he said, in his 
quick, urgent way. ‘‘ What are you 
doing? Alone? Then you must come 
to our corner for dinner. We've got 
all the Mauretania bunch, and a good 
few airmen. But we sometimes talk 
about other things than aero curves and 
lateral stability.” 

‘““T see that Miss Manners is here,’’ I 
remarked, smiling, as I recalled the 
regularity with which they had gone 
astern together to watch the wake of 
the big Cunarder on moonlit nights. 

“Oh yes, she’s here all right,” he 
replied, but remarkably without enthu- 
siasm. 

Now Senator Manners’ tall daughter 
was emphatically a girl to be enthu- 
siastic about, and, after the way Car- 
teret had set the other men growling by 
forming a corner in her society on the 
Atlantic, I felt that I had a right to 
expect something beyond the dry 
statement of fact. But he changed the 
subject quickly. 

“Shocking thing about poor Mon- 
treux, isn’t it?” he said, naming a 
well-known European airman. 

‘What, another accident ? ”’ 

“Yes. Haven’t you heard? He 
was training this morning on the new 
aluminium: Naugaard — Danish freak 
racer, you know—and lost his balance 
in a spiral descent. They say he stood 
up in his seat and screamed as the thing 


fell; and no wonder! Sort of tin tea 
tray, with a propeller in front.” 

“ Dead ? ”’ I queried. 

“Oh, of course. He fell two hundred 
feet ; but it wasn’t so much the dis- 
tance. One of the metal stays was 
driven clean through his chest.” 

I could not repress an exclamation 
of horror. 

“Yes, frightful thing—shocking ! ” 
repeated Carteret, as if that disposed 
of the subject completely. 

We went to join the others in the 
restaurant then, and for the time he 
appeared to forget all about it. 

A running flirtation with violent 
death in mid-air seemed, indeed, to be 
a very healthful and inspiriting occu- 
pation, to judge by the aviators who 
dined with us. There was Bianchi, a 
vivid, excitable Italian, who had flown 
across the highest Alps and lived to tell 
how he did it. There was Mortimer, a 
rather sullen Englishman with pink 
cheeks who had fallen into the North 
Sea, and was dragged off his foundering 
biplane smoking a pipe. There was the 
Comte Raoul De Brissac, to whom Miss 
Manners devoted herself with something 
of the worshipful humility a tyro might 
show to the superior of a religious order ; 
in fact, I had every opportunity of 
noting the superb line of her neck and 
shoulders as she turned away from me 
to hang upon his lightest word. 

The count was a pale, sketchy little 
man with prominent ears, and long hair 
closely plastered down upon a rather 
low forehead. I had watched him, a 
few weeks before, clambering along the 
bracing wires of a dirigible a thousand 
feet in air, to deal with a refractory 
engine. It was not so much courage 
that distinguished him as a sort of 
nerveless insolence. His escapes punc- 
tuated the early history of aviation— 
and I could have snapped his wrist 
across my knee. 

These men seemed strangely undis- 
mayed by the knowledge that a fellow 
aviator was lying dead half a mile away 
with a hole through his chest. Of 
course, Montreux was a professional, a 
promoted mechanic of one of the rich 
constructors of aeroplanes, and they 
would not have known much about him. 
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But they discussed the affair with the 
sort of sympathy a football player gets 
from his fellows when he “ crocks.” 
It was during the talk on this sub- 
ject that Carteret launched his bomb- 
shell. 

“ The accidents are inevitable at this 
stage,’ De Brissac was saying in his 
high voice. “It is the fatalities that 
are without excuse.” 

“That’s a tenable theory for you,” 
Carteret replied. “‘ You don’t know 
what the feeling of fear is. I shouldn’t 
be surprised that you had a fall, when 
you were a kid, that paralysed the nerve 
centre it resides in. But a man who 
does have it gets to a point where he 
can no longer think. I’ve been scared 
half to death more than once in a spiral 
vol plané—just too scared to switch on 
the engine again and straighten out 
before landing.”’ 

“Do you think that poor Montreux 
was frightened ? ” asked Miss Manners’ 
aunt. 

“ It’s likely. When a machine is fall- 
ing like an arrow, and the concussion 
of the air makes all the stays and braces 


vibrate to breaking point, there’s a 
terrible tendency to let everything go 


and take one’s chance. I expect 
Montreux trusted to luck that there 
would be an ounce less strain on his 
wings than they’d stand at the last 
turn-up—and there was an ounce 
more.” 

“But even so, it is unnecessary to 
lose one’s life,’ De Brissac insisted. 
“Now, I myself, for example, leaped 
upon a wing of my last Blériot as I 
struck the earth, and was merely 
bruised.” 

“Yes, but you have ice in your 
veins,” Carteret retorted impatiently. 
“Normal people don’t think at such 
moments. They can’t.” 

“Not at the time,” argued the 
Frenchman. “ But it is the man who 
has thought it all out before he goes up 
who comes down safely.”’ 

Madge Manners’ brilliant eyes shone 
with enthusiasm while they talked. In 
twenty years people will hardly credit 
the degree to which the early triumphs 
of flight gripped the imagination of 
men and women alike, and the manner 


in which they lionised the first little 
band of gentlemen adventurers who 
achieved them. It was abundantly 
clear, also, that the girl was keeping 
Carteret strictly at arm’s length. She 
wasn’t the kind to indulge in mere 
steamer flirtations, so I concluded that 
there had been some sort of serious 
difference between them. 

“T shall be just wretched till I have 
flown in a real racer,”’ she said. “I’ve 
done nothing but a couple of circuits in 
a biplane omnibus at Issy. Won’t you 
please take me up with you, count ? ”’ 

De Brissac smiled indulgently as he 
filled his glass with water. 

“When I have beaten your gallant 
compatriot, Monsieur Carteret, I shall 
be happy to do so, mademoiselle. But 
business is business, and I am having 
my machine tuned up until the race. I 
drink Yo our next meeting, Monsieur 
Flying Diver—up in the air! ”’ 

“You needn’t worry about me,” re- 
plied Carteret; looking suddenly grave. 
“As a matter of fact, I have decided 
not to fly to-morrow.” 

Well, you sea he had picked up 
the heavy silver épergne from the 
middle of the table and hurled it 
through the long French windows into 
the crowded promenade, the Sensation 
he produced could hardly have. been 
more acute. There was a clean-cut 
gap in the talk for a moment. De 
Brissac stopped with his glass half- 
way to his lips, and stared over it, and 
the Italian invoked one of his saints in 
a whisper. The Englishman started 
to whistle, and thought better of it. 
Then they all assailed Carteret together. 

“ You're not going to fly ? ’’ repeated 
Miss Manners incredulously. 

“ But why in the name of all that is 
astonishing ———’’ began De Brissac. 

“Oh, I say, you know,- you can’t 
jolly well get out of it, old man,” came 
from the Englishman. 

Carteret knocked the ash from his 
cigar with scrupulous care before he 
replied. 

“ But I am quite serious,” he said. 
“T’ve twisted my wrist, and it isn’t 
equal to the elevator lever on the 
Toledo, and it won’t be. I’ve told 
them all along that the control was too 
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“The American suddenly dipped down, and shot the corner in a spiral curve.” 


delicate. I should make wavy lines 
all over the course.” 

‘Then America’s knocked out of the 
Grand Prix ? ”’ asked Mortimer. 

“ Nothing like it. You don’t imagine 
the manufacturers would build that 
machine specially for the race without 
getting a run for their money ? They’ve 
got a reserve man—fellow named 
Davenport. Some flyer, I believe.’ 

‘A professional ? ’’ Carteret shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“But he’s had no chance to train,” 
protested Mortimer. ‘‘ I mean to say, 
it’s not fair to send a man into a beastly 
time-clipping race like that on a strange 
machine with a hundred beastly horse 
power in front of him. I wouldn't 
drive it for forty Grands Prix.” 

‘“‘ Davenport seems pretty sure he can 


make good,’ said Carteret dryly. 
“You fellows had better hedge a bit 
on America when you are through 
betting on yourselves. He has some 
reputation in the States.” 

“This Monsieur Davenport is quite 
unknown to me, at all events,” said De 
Brissac ‘It seems, my British con- 
frére, that you and I will be left to 
fight alone for the Grand Prix, for 
Bianchi will inevitably soar into the 
clouds.” 

The others laughed-a little at the 
reference to the Italian’s partiality for 
great altitudes, but the silence that 
followed was distinctly uncomfortable. 
De Brissac and the Italian got per- 
mission to leave for their hangars to 
direct the tuning up of their aercplanes 
—an all-night process. The English- 
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man remained, explaining that his 
custom was to wait until something 
went wrong, and then fire his mechanic 
as soon as he landed. He admitted 
that the system had flaws. 

“ But look at all the worry it saves 
you,” he said. 

I felt sorry for Carteret, and he was 
obviously sorry for himself. He must 
have felt that nobody attached much 
importance to his story of a sprained 
wrist. Miss Manners sat up very 
straight, and looked as if she could 
have cried with disappointment and 
patriotic vexation. As I turned to 
speak to Carteret’s mother, I saw the 
girl, as if yielding to a sudden impulse, 
pick a yellow aster from the épergne 
and pass it across the table to Carteret. 

He stared at the flower for a moment, 
and again blankly at Miss Manners as 
she rose and sought the drawing-room. 
Then the significance of the taunt 
dawned upon him, and he whitened to 
the lips. But he picked up the yellow 
flower and put it in his pocket. It was 
one of those rather clever, artificial 
things that appeal to the economical 
mind of the European hotel manager. 

Mrs. Carteret continued to talk of the 
accident to Montreux with a sort of 
pathetic insistence. 

“ They tell me he had a young wife, 
and that she is still unconscious at 
some hotel,” she said. “It is too 
cruel. If men knew the agony of sus- 
pense they inflict on us they would 
never take these risks, Every time 
Dudley has been in the air I have 
prepared myself to hear of his death. 
It is like a continual agony of bereave- 
ment.” 

“Well, you’re through with that 
trouble now, mother, anyway,” said 
her son, jumping up with an assump- 
tion of cheerfulness. ‘“‘Come along, 
doctor, and I’ll show you the Toledo.” 

Some time later, as I stood in the 
door of the Toledo hangar and watched 
the mechanics working with fierce in- 
tensity on the big, white-winged mono- 
plane, I allowed myself to suggest to 
Carteret that he had required all his 
moral courage to persist in relin- 
quishing the honour of flying the 
American machine at the last moment. 


“ Yes, it was some tough,” he admit- 
ted. “‘ But there was no other way. 
Ever since my mother heard of the talk 
about Montreux’s fall on that Danish 
freak, she hasn’t let me alone a minute 
till I promised to cut out flying. It’s no 
use explaining to her the fix that puts 
me in—women don’t understand these 
fine points of sportsmanship. She just 
seems to shrink together with agony 
whenever I go near a plane. I have to 
hide the pictures of them in the illus- 
trated papers at home.” 

“IT suppose she does have rather a 
bad time when you are racing,” I said. 

“ They told me after the Long Island 
circuit,” he answered, ‘“‘ that when the 
papers reported an accident on the 
course, she didn’t take the trouble to 
ascertain that it was only an auto- 
mobile smash until after she came out of 
her faint. Just naturally assumed that 
I was lying away there in pieces, with 
the engine sitting on my back.” 

“Why didn’t you tell those fellows 
your real reason ? ” 

‘“ What, and have them pestering the 
breath out of her to let me fly for the 
sake of America’s chances?” he re- 
turned. ‘“ Notlikely. Madge Manners 
would never give her a moment’s 
peace. She’s wild now because I’ve 
backed out ; but I guess I can stand it. 
When these girls get the flight craze 
you can’t do anything with them.” 

He broke off to instruct some 
mechanics who were tightening up 
innumerable wires in the fuselage, and 
discussed the alignment of the planes at 
some length with Hutchison, the con- 
structor. Other men had the engine 
dismounted, and they walked among 
its scattered entrails giving advice. 

“Not that stuff, man!” said Car- 
teret to a long-haired youth who was 
daubing something with aluminium 
paint. “‘ That might mean a short 
circuit and a smash ; use shellac ! ”’ 

It was not until the motor was 
entirely reassembled that he returned 
to talk. Even then he seemed to recol- 
lect something else, and, picking up a 
hammer, produced from his pocket the 
vellow aster that Miss Manners had 
given him. With rather unnecessary 
violence he proceeded to nail it firmly 
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to the front of the machine. His face 
showed white and drawn in the glare 
of the arc lamps, and I could see that 
his renunciation was costing him dearly. 

As he drove me back to the hotel he 
said suddenly : 

‘You remember that mildewed gag 
about an irresistible force meeting an 
immovable body? Well, it always 
struck me that it would be pretty 
uncomfortable for anyone who got 
between them. That’s where I am 
just now — jammed between two 
women, one crazy about flight, and the 
other dreading the name of it.” 

I made some sort of sympathetic 
noise. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid to talk 
about it, doctor,” he said, steering 
smartly round a bad patch of road. 
“T don’t mind. It’s rather a relief to 
talk to someone.”’ 

“ Naturally I couldn’t help observing 
that you and Miss Manners were 
rather good friends on the boat,” I 
remarked. 

“ And that we are not exactly good 
friends now? Well, it’s all since she 
She 
You 
know what women are about risks. 
They’ll take chances that would make 
a man’s flesh creep at wire-walking, 
and looping the loop, and trapeze 
work—until they get hurt just once. 
After that they know what it is to be 
afraid, and they are no use, whereas 
a man will break ’most all the bones in 
his body, and come back to the game 
every time as soon as he’s out of 
splints.” 

“Yes, I’ve handled cases like that,” 
I said. 

“Well, Madge—Miss Manners was 
infected with the idea to do a spiral vol 
plané with poor Montreux ; and, finding 
that it was useless to argue, I got at him 
privately and stopped the business 
dead. Then she found out, and she 
was as mad as a wet hen. I hadn't 
really any right to interfere, you 
know.” 

“TIT see! She thought it was a 
gratuitous encroachment on her per- 
sonal liberty.” 

“ That’s it. 


got this flying craze in Paris. 
hasn’t any physical fear at all. 


Didn’t realise the 


dangerous design of the machine, and 
thought I presumed too much on our 
friendship. And, though Montreux is 
lying dead, my name is still mud. If 
there’s any language of flowers, she 
called me a quitter.” 

“That fearless sort of woman,” I 
said consolingly, ‘‘ always fights hardest 
just before she gives in. The Madge 
Manners’ kind has to get gradually 
used to the idea of surrendering her 
liberty to anybody else. You can’t 
take them by storm ; you have to lay 
siege.” 

“You're probably right, but it’s 
pretty hopeless for me. If you had 
seen the look she gave me when she 
handed me that yellow flower ! ”’ 

We reached the hotel in silence, and, 
as we sought the smoking-room, the 
high-pitched voice of De Brissac came 
to us from the open door. 

‘““ Mon cher Mortimer,” he was say- 
ing, “it is purely what you call in 
England blue funk. I have had it 
myself, many times. Monsieur Carteret 
has thought of poor Roger Montreux 
until he has lost his nerve.” 

Carteret turned upon me in the cor- 
ridor with a wry twist on his keen 
young face. 

‘“‘ You see what I’ve got to stand for,”’ 
he said bitterly. ‘They all think 
I’ve got cold feet about that accident. 
That’s what women never take into 
account. All my mother knows is 
that she can’t bear for me to fly. It 
isn’t selfishness, of course. It’s just 
mother.” 

So we went downstairs and smoked 
on the veranda instead. 

The other women had not much 
difficulty in persuading Mrs. Carteret 
to watch the races from our box on the 
tribune next day. Given that there 
was no longer any danger that Dudley 
would break his neck, the possibility 
that other women’s sons might break 
theirs seemed to recede to vanishing 
point in her mind, which is another 
demonstration of feminine unreason. 

She appeared, however, to be present 
in a certain spirit of magnanimity. She 
and the aeroplanes had contended for 
her son, and she had conquered. There 
was no further necessity, therefore, to 
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boycott the art of aviation, especially 
as it was so fashionable. So she sat on 
the edge of the box in the sun, and 
extended an indulgent pardon to the 
aeroplanes. Indeed, she and Miss 
Manners’ aunt became infected with 
the prevalent enthusiasm to the extent 
of applauding the graceful, swallow- 
like machines that competed in the 
earlier contests. 

Carteret, who hovered about us 
between the races with an official band 
on his arm, had completely recovered 
his normal good spirits, and seemed 
reconciled to the position of a mere 
steward of the course. De Brissac, he 
told us, had taken out his French 
monoplane for an early morning trial, 
and found to his chagrin that the 
Toledo had it beaten by several seconds 
in a circuit. 

““ He’s been hard at work ever since 
cutting off the tips of his wings to re- 
duce head resistance,” said Carteret. 
“But even De Brissac daren’t cut off 
enough to beat the Toledo.” 

Miss Manners was standing at the 
front of the box, as handsome as a 
picture in a Paris frock of rather 


dashing zebra stripes that a girl of less 
striking personality could not have 
worn. She did not turn round, but 
continued to search the course with her 


field glasses. It was impossible to tell 
whether she regretted the incident of 
the previous evening ; and, indeed, it 
did not much matter how she regarded 
it. The thing had happened, and she 
was not the kind of woman to shrink 
from taking all the consequences of her 
actions. 

‘““T hope Davenport knows how to 
take the corners,” she said. “‘ Every- 
thing depends on cutting them fine.” 

“‘ Oh, he knows his business al] right,’’ 
replied Carteret shortly, and departed 
toward the hangars with a cheerful lilt 
in his step. 

The girl watched him up the pro- 
menade with a curious expression. A 
small man, completely disguised in 
mask and goggles, his head incased in a 
leather helmet like a cannon ball, 
entered the box a moment later, and 
greeted us in the high voice of De 
Brissac. 


Considering that he would have to 
depend for his safety upon the steadi- 
ness of his hand and eye for the next 
twenty minutes, he appeared peculiarly 
bored, and even yawned a little behind 
one of his heavy gauntlets as he leaned 
on the rail near Miss Manners. His 
heavy leather overalls made his small 
figure appear shapelessly stout. 

“You must wish me good fortune, 
mademoiselle,” he said. “I have cut 
my wings down too much to fly without 
a mascot.” 

The girl pulled a tiny jade charm 
from her wrist, and pinned it on his 
jacket. 

‘““T don’t want you to be too lucky, 
you know,” she said; with a smile. 
“You mustn’t beat the Toledo.” 

A gun was fired on the course, and 
the band near us crashed out in the 
“ Entry of the Gladiators.”’ It was the 
signal for the Grand Prix race; and 
there was an immediate rush of 
spectators from the luncheon tents, 
Over the judges’ stand in the middle 
of the course, the coloured signs of the 
competitors were hauled up in the sun- 
light, and from the hangars behind us 
arose a renewed and devastating blast 
of aero-motors in process of starting up. 

The scene was sufficiently inspiriting 
—grand stands fluttering with banners 
and hung with golden silk, banks of 
flowers in front, and beyond a prome- 
nade of golden yellow sand flecked with 
the flowerlike costumes of women ; 
bands playing and champagne corks 
popping, and crowds cheering, and an 
incessant chorus of horns from the 
automobiles stretching a mile along the 
course. And in front, aeroplanes pass- 
ing and repassing on sweeping wings, 
the open exhausts of their motors 
rattling like machine guns. 

“ T must go,” said De Brissac, shaking 
himself. “I will try not to beat your 
Monsieur Davenport by more than one 
circuit.” 

Many of the first amateurs of flight 
flirted with death to their undoing ; 
but they certainly enjoyed their hour 
of triumph to the full with every con- 
comitant of spoils and hero worship. 
No laurel wreath was ever such a sure 
passport to the plaudits of men and 
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the smiles of women as the ugly leather 
casquette invented by the French air- 
men. As De Brissac hurried up the 
promenade, I suspected that he had 
padded himself more as a protection 
from his admirers than as a precaution 
against a bad landing. Men and women 
alike struggled to clap the little count 
encouragingly on his shoulders, and he 
was pursued to his hangar by a cheering 
mob. 

Soon the starting line away down the 
course was dotted with aeroplanes lined 
up for the race, their engines running 
slowly and noisily on the throttle. 
Mechanics lay prone around them, 
clinging to their frames to hold them 
back, their hair ruffled and clothes 
fluttering in the gale from the pro- 
pellers. 

With a rattle and a roar the big 
white Toledo shot out from the sheds 
and joined them, rolling across the in- 
tervening turf like an angry hornet. 
The pilot, buried almost to his neck in 
the canoe-shaped body, certainly 
seemed to know his business as 
thoroughly as Carteret had claimed. 
The moment the starting signal boomed 
his motor spurted viciously, dragging 
his mechanics along the ground before 
they could let go. 

A single heave of the spreading white 
wings and the American machine was 
aloft, and speeding round the course in 
its race against time. 

Soon the others were following with 
the sound of a flight of rockets, the 
mighty engine of De Brissac’s mono- 
plane leaving behind it a trail of heavy 
smoke as he pushed his way ahead of 
the slower biplanes. His speed was 
terrific, and he swayed alarmingly as he 
rounded the first mark post. Then a 
shout of delight rose from a party of 
Americans on the promenade as the 
big, white Toledo swooped after him. 

Rising above the tricolour that 
fluttered over the tall, latticed pyra- 
mid, the American suddenly dipped 
down and shot the corner in a spiral 
curve, with wings heavily banked and 
only feet to spare, recovering instantly, 
and darting with the speed of an arrow 
over the undulating plain. 

“De Brissac has clipped too much 


off his wings,’’ said someone in front 
as the aviators chased each other away 
into a patch of lemon-coloured sky, 
mounting as they flew. 

So rapid and steady was their pro- 
gress that they seemed not so much to 
fly away as to dissolve in the air, the 
sound of their motors faintly reaching 
us some time after they had disap- 
peared. 

In an incredibly short period the 
distant droning was again audible 
from a direction quite opposite to that 
in which they had departed. 

Miss Manners pressed her field- 
glasses into my hand, and her own 
trembled with excitement. Even her 
aunt stood up and shaded her eyes to 
catch the first speck in the distance, 
and Mrs. Carteret alternately took off 
her eyeglasses and put them on again. 

‘It is De Brissac who leads,” I said, 
and their murmurs of disappointment 
mingled with the joyous acclamations 
of the Frenchmen round the hangars. 

As the machine drew nearer they 
frantically cheered the intrepid little 
figure crouched between the curiously 
truncated wings. 

And even as they cheered, De Brissac 
lost the race. 

Rounding the mark post opposite the 
tribune at headlong speed, his mono- 
plane appeared to side slip to the 
ground. Before the crowd had ceased 
cheering, it was lying a mass of splinters 
and tattered canvas some forty feet 
behind its pilot, who had been shot out 
of his seat. With a sob of relief the 
spectators saw De Brissac regain his 
feet and hobble forward to meet the 
officials who scurried to his aid in an 
automobile. 

Almost at the same moment a cheer 
from the Americans greeted the reap- 
pearance of the Toledo. Like a clock- 
work toy it rounded the mark with the 
same downward swerve, as neatly as if 
tied to a rope running round a pulley, 
to repeat the manceuvre precisely at 
the next corner. 

“Davenport is a master,” I said. 
“ He has only the Italian to beat, as far 
as I can see.” 

Miss Manners sighed and shrugged 
her shapely shoulders as the white- 
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winged American machine led the way 
into the second circuit, closely pursued 
by Bianchi in his terracotta Italian 
racer. She was doubtless still thinking 
of Carteret’s defection ; and it positively 
did feel a little inglorious to stay 
securely on solid ground while these 
men were speeding through the air. 
The strange fascination of flight afflicted 
the most timid with the desire of wings. 

The course became dotted now with 
the machines of discomfited racers, 
betrayed by engine troubles or hope- 
lessly outdistanced. The Englishman 
Mortimer, after struggling doggedly 
round a lap behind on his knife-blade 
biplane, eventually drifted back to the 
sheds with his motor misfiring badly. 
Presently he joined us, pocketing his 
philosophic pipe. 

“T’ve burned out a beastly valve, De 
Brissac has broken his beastly collar 
bone, and it looks like a beastly walk- 
over for the Toledo,” he said, and 
relapsed into gloomy taciturnity. 

Miss Manners dropped her glass with 
a little cry of joy. 

‘I can see 
doctor !” 

In another minute I did not need the 
glass to see Davenport soaring high 
over the winning post in his beautiful 
white bird. By imperceptible degrees 
the Toledo grew larger, and there was 
still no sign of the red Italian. Beneath 
us someone waved the Stars and 
Stripes, and the sharp bark of an 
American yell of triumph rang out 
above the swelling applause and the 
crash of the band. 

“Rah! Davenport!” they shouted 
ecstatically. 

It seemed as he soared high over our 
heads that if ever a man had tasted the 
delights of victory in their most intoxi- 
cating form it was Davenport, darting 
through the sky with the glad tumult 
of thousands of voices rising around 
him, and the glorious sunshine vividly 
illuminating his glistening wings. 

“What atriumph! Oh, why isn’t it 
Dudley Carteret!’’ murmured Miss 
Manners, clasping her hands. 

Mrs. Carteret, lost in admiration, did 
not remove her gaze from the victorious 
airman as she replied : 


white wings — look, 


“Really, I could almost wish it 
were.” 

At the same moment as his victory 
was signalled from the judge’s box the 
whirring of his engine suddenly ceased, 
the tail of the monoplane tilted up and 
the great, white machine slid downward 
in a hawk-like, almost vertical swoop. 
So startling was the manceuvre that I 
felt my heart leap violently. In a 
second the machine had resumed its 
onward flight as if nothing had hap- 
pened, then it dipped and shot headlong 
to earth again. A full-throated roar of 
delight arose from the crowd as it 
realised that this was no mishap, but a 
deliberate demonstration of superb air- 
manship and reckless courage. The 
Americans round the flag became almost 
delirious with joy. 

Someone gripped my arm painfully. 
It was the Englishman, and his hand 
quivered with anxiety as he shouted in 
my ear : 

‘ There’s only one man alive who can 
do that——”’ 

Again and again the monoplane 
dipped and rose, like a rubber ball 
bouncing down giant aerial steps ; and 
again and again the crowd roared at 
the audacity of the airman. 

“And by gad, he’s done it once 
too often!’ cried the Englishman 
hoarsely. 

I did not need his knowledge of the 
air or the scream of a woman at my 
side to tell the meaning of the hideous 
lurch, the horrid sound of splintering 
wood in mid-air, and the sickening, 
sidelong fall to earth. 

Even as the cheers died in the throats 
of the spectators, the beautiful Toledo 
crashed to the ground in front of us, 
the broken wings striking edge on with 
the report of abomb. As he fell, Dav- 
enport appeared to leap from his seat. 
Then slowly the limp and _ tangled 
wreck turned over and hid him from 
view. 

“Thank Heaven it wasn’t Dudley— 
oh, thank Heaven it wasn’t Dudley !”’ 
moaned Mrs. Carteret, her face hidden 
in her hands. 

Miss Manners caught her as she col- 
lapsed, and lifted her by main strength 
into a chair 
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“Yes, thank Heaven it wasn’t!” 
repeated Miss Manners softly. 

But, of course, it was Carteret all the 
time. I knew, running behind the 
Englishman as I had not run in many 
years, why Carteret had been able to 
chat amicably with Hutchison, the 
constructor, who would have had every 
reason to show resentment of his 
desertion on the eve of the race ; why 
he had given such meticulous attention 
to every detail of the tuning up of plane 
and motor; why he had nailed the 
yellow aster in front of the machine. 

“Davenport ”’ was the flying name 
of Dudley Carteret. 

I knew it before we reached the ring 
of officials who had joined hands in 
front of the wreck to keep the crowd 
back before they took the mask and 
goggles from his white, blood-flecked 
face and lifted him into an automobile. 

““Mum’s the word!” said the 
Englishman meaningly. “‘ You must 
lie to the women. I'll see that he’s 
taken somewhere quiet.” 

He hailed the driver of the car, and 
leaped on the step as it darted away. 
Then the crowd broke through and 
closed upon the battered wreck of the 
Toledo ; but I decided that there was 
one souvenir that they should not have. 
In a minute, hatless but successful, I 
fought my way out to the tribune with 
the yellow aster in my pocket. 

‘““He’s hurt, but he’s alive,” I told 
the anxious women. “ Carteret has 
gone with him to town, so you must let 
me take you back to the hotel.” 

“What a mercy it wasn’t Dudley! ”’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Carteret again. 


An urgent messenger drove me from 
the Hotel Normandie to the little inn 
uptown where Carteret was lying. He 
was conscious, and, indeed, had sent 
for me himself. 

“‘ T suppose these dago carpenters are 
all right, doctor,” he whispered when I 


was shown to his bedside. ‘“ But I 
can’t talk their lingo very well. I feel 
as if I’d busted everything inside.” 
His estimate of the damage was for- 
tunately too sweeping. I found that a 
comminuted fracture of the tibia and 
some simple dislocations were the ex- 


tent of the damage. He begged for 
morphine, which was reassuring. The 
more a man suffers, the less, as a 
general rule, he is hurt. 

“Motor wouldn’t pick up when I 
wanted it—serves me right,” he said, 
groaning a little as I examined him. 
‘“T broke my promise, thought nobody 
would be any the wiser till I walked 
up to the tribune to take the Cup. And 
it was really to be my last flight, doc.” 

He stopped short, with a sharp 
indrawing of breath. 

“Mother -——” he said. “I 
daren’t look her in the face.” 

‘She knows nothing yet,” 
him. 

“Say, my last—was a peach—any- 
how!” he murmured just before he 
fainted again, 

When I had made him fairly com- 
fortable, I went back to the hotel and 
sent a chambermaid for Madge Manners. 

‘Carteret’s asking for you,” I said 
mendaciously. 

She drew herself up to her magnificent 
height, and turned on her heel. 

“Is that all you wanted to tell 
me ?”’ she said. 

“No, I’ve something to show you,” 
I answered, and I took her aside and 
pulled out the yellow aster, still tacked 
to its splinter of wood. There was a 
little, brownish stain on one of the 
petals, and I could see the pupils of 
her eyes dilate as she gazed at it. 

“It’s a little souvenir,” I said, “‘ of 
an incident that has come pretty near 
to costing a gallant young man his life. 
Perhaps you'd like to take it back.” 

She didn’t faint. She wasn’t built 
that way. Just gripped the back of a 
chair and bit her red lip for a moment. 
Suddenly she threw her head back and 
faced me. 

“Where is he ? ” she demanded very 
quietly. 

“You can’t see him just now,” 
I replied. “In the morning, per- 
haps Y 

Frankly I thought the girl was going 
to seize me by the throat. 

“Where is he?” she 
again, almost in a whisper. 

I gave in, then, and told her. It was 
a risk to let her go ; but I would have 


I told 


demanded 
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thwarted a lioness robbed of her cubs 
with a deal more confidence. 


When I called to see Carteret next 
morning, she was still with him. 
Opening the door of his room, I caught 
the blue-black gleam of the sun on her 
hair as she bent over him to smooth 
his pillow or something. 

“Come in, doctor,” 
fully. 

Carteret himself had a 
wan grin of welcome. 

“Look here, you young scapegrace,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ you can’t have two Grands 
Prix all at once, you know. It'll be 
altogether too rich for your blood in 
your enfeebled condition.”’ 

“Enfeebled nothing!” he replied, 
and sought to throw a roll of lint at 
me. 


she said cheer- 


sort of 


So I went for a walk in the garden 
of the inn to let him simmer down. 
There are things much better for some 
sufferers than morphine. 

In the garden I came on Mrs. 
Carteret. 

“What, have they ejected you as 
well?” I complained. ‘‘ You see, he 
will only go and get married to that 
lovely tigress after all. You might as 
well have let him go on flying and break 
his neck, instead of breaking his 
promises.” 

“They can’t say now that he was 
afraid. I had no right to make him 
promise anything dishonourable,” the 
little, grey woman answered, with a 
proud tear in her bright eye. And she 
added, as if she was clinching the 
discussion : “‘ You are an old bachelor, 
doctor.” 

Well, I admitted that to begin with. 


THE SCARLET SENTINEL 


BY JESSIE POPE, 


SERVANT of the King, erect and proud, 
A Thou keepest silent guard upon the curb, 
No passing din of wheels and hustling crowd 
Thy imperturbability disturb. 


Yet, our domestic schemes, our joys, our fears, 
Our youthful swanking, or maturer pride, 
Our catalogue of wealth, or our arrears 
In thy capacious bosom we confide. 


Nor is this trustful ardour a mistake. 
Uprightness such as thine, untarnished, pure, 
And staid disinterested honour, make 
Thy esoteric secrecy secure. 


The business man, the City clerk—and such, 
The maiden aunt, the flapper, and the wife, 
Pause at thy side in momentary touch, 
And then, once more, take up their threads of life. 


Indeed thou hast a sympathetic soul, 
For when our friends at Christmastime we greet, 
And when we load the board and brim the bowl, 
Than all of us, thou art the most replete. 


And thou—but hark ! 


Through midnight air remote, 


The “‘ quarter ” echoes from the City clocks, 


And I must thrust these musings down thy throat, 
To boil my pot—-vermillion pillar box. 





PERFECT LITTLE CAT,” 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


ITH slow and confidential pace, 
And parlour manners on her face, 
She creeps to her accustomed place— 


My very perfect little cat. 
There, as she curls her body round, 
The mat grows consecrated ground ; 
And, sure, it shelters safe and sound 
A very perfect little cat. 


Ah, yes, for look as good as gold 
While round that little nose you fold 
Those paws to keep it from the cold, 
You very perfect little cat ! 
But let me learn a little more 
What you were up to just before 
I heard you mewing at the door, 
My very perfect little cat. 


What sound was that, like clap of doom, 

As though a frying pan or broom 

Were hurled being across the room ? 

And, if it was being hurled—at whom ? 
You very perfect little cat ? 

What was that cry, as if the fat 

Were in the fire ? Who was it sat 

Outside the larder door and spat 

And swore, and when poor cook cried “‘ Drat ! ”’ 

Made faces—yes, like that and that ? 

Come, tell me what you have been at, 
My very perfect little cat ! 


What ? You must climb upon my knee 
Because you think it’s time for tea ? 
Beware! ’Tis cook who brings it me; 
And she’s a perfect little cat ! 
And when she comes and finds you here, 
Where you’ve no right to be, you bare- 
Faced thief! ’Twill be hey turn to swear ! 
Oh! You may stick your nose in air, 
But that is neither here nor there, 
You very perfect little cat. 


Come, tell me—was it in a dish, 

Or ona plate? And was it fish, 

Or game ?—or only just a wish 

That made that greedy tail go swish, 
You very perfect little cat ? 

Yes, you can purr! But dare we dream 

That if we rang and tried to seem 

A little sorry, and said “‘ Cream ! ”’ 

When cook appeared, cook wouldn’t scream 

And give us notice ? Well, my beam, 

We can but try! Oh, you supreme, 
You very perfect little cat | 





BY BETTY VAN 
DER GOES. 


% 


ITTLE Susan sat 

alone in_ her 

boudoir as usual ; 
but, then, life had 
rather made her to be 
alone. She was small 
and pale, and had no 
“push.” Nobody had 
at any time cared very 
much for her, not even 
her parents, who, at 
twenty had married 
her to Lord Eaglewood. 
Susan’s parents were 
wealthy, and Eagle- 
wood the reverse of close-fisted. He 
was tall, charming, and had a really old 
name. He did not pretend to care for 
Susan any more than the others had 
done, and after the first unavoidable 
politeness of courtship and the decent 
tolerance of the first weeks of marriage, 
had left her pretty much to her own 
devices, and had betaken himself to 
the company of a lady who, not being 
bound to him by any legal tie, did not 
give him the irritating sense that she 
was dependent upon him for her life’s 
happiness. This lady, — splendidly 
known by the name of Mademoiselle 
Iréne de Montmorency, ran after the 
Joy-of-life on tripping toes, and had 
never had reason to complain that 
some great lady owned larger pearls 
than she did. And now, after this 
successful matrimonial alliance, Lord 
Eaglewood had been happily placed 
in the position to add to the valuable 
collection, and to feel that in doing so 
he in the future placed himself above 
the suspicion of owing his status as 
Mademoiselle Iréne’s bosom friend 
entirely to having a straighter nose 
than most. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W.RUSSELL FLINT. 


% 


Somebody very soon 
undertook to let poor 
little Susan know of 
the dancer and the 
part that she played 
in her husband’s life. 
She had the impression 
of a blow in the face, 
for she was idealistic, 
ingenuous, and really 
in love with her hus- 
band. But soon the 
impression grew dim, 
and she accommodated 
herself to this fact as 

she had done to his neglect. Yet a 
curiosity, born of her long hours of soli- 
tude, grew up within her. She deter- 
mined to see Mademoiselle Iréne de 
Montmorency and her saltatory charms. 
One day, therefore, she astonished her 
friend, Gertrude Duncan, by bursting 
in upon her with excited eyes and 
warm cheeks, 

“Quick, Gertie!” she cried, “ put 
on your things. I have got tickets to 
see La Montmorency. Oh, very dis- 
creet tickets for very discreet seats. 
You need not look so_ horrified! 
Nobody will notice us. I must see that 
woman at last—come along!” And 
she had laughingly dragged at her 
friend’s reluctant hand. 

‘“ What a baby you are, Susie,” said 
Gertrude Duncan. But she went. 

All through the performance Susan 
sat with great, dark eyes fixing the 
stage and the moving feet and drapery 
upon it. She did not move or speak— 
she hardly seemed to breathe. 

In the car on their homeward way 
her friend asked her her impressions. 

Susan looked out of the window, not 
answering immediately. When she 
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turned round her face looked even 
sadder than usual. 

“What can I help thinking ?”’ she 
said ; “‘ of course, she is beautiful, or, 
at any rate, she gave the impression of 
being. I could almost fall in love with 
her myself! And she dances to per- 
fection. What an immense advantage 
those women have over even the best 
looking and most attractive of us! 
We may be as light as a snowflake and 
as happy as a sunbeam, but who knows 
or cares anything about it? Our véle 
is to be bottled up in highly respectable 
jars and laid on the matrimonial shelf. 
And yet did not Nature make us to 
laugh and sing and be young just as it 
made them? Oh, I know what you 
think, Gert, that I ought to consider 
myself lucky because I have money 
and position and a great name. Yes, 
I may even have the honour one day 
of producing an heir for a man who 
does not care a pin about me. So 
inspiring that! Then when I die I 
shall have the still greater honour of 
being buried in the family vault. And 
the autumn wind will blow over me, 
and the suns rise and set, and the 
children play with soft, far-away re- 
sonant voices, but none of it will give 
me back my youth. I shall be like 
the leaves that fall with a little dry, 
crackling sound. . . .” 

Susan’s voice died away on some- 
thing that sounded very much like a 
sob. 

Gertie took her hand and pressed it 
softly. 

“You must think,” she said, “ that 
you see only the best side of those 
women’s lives. They work very hard. 
And their end—is it peace, do you 
think ? ” 

“Ah, who cares for the end; it is 
the beginning that one wants!”’ cried 
Susan, passionately. 

Gertrude Duncan was silent. 
did not know what to say. 

But after a dinner spent opposite to 
an absent-minded husband, who stared 
at the flowers, and smiled his fine, 
ironical smiles at his own thoughts, 
Susan found herself in a different state 
of mind. She was rather ashamed of 
her self-pity of the afternoon, for never 


She 


before had she let any living soul see 
the secret wound from which her 
whole life seemed to bleed. In the 
place of the self-pity came a mood of 
excitement. She sat now on the large, 
low couch in her sitting-room, her legs 
curled under her, and saw again with 
her mental eyes the whirling shape, 
small and unreal as a marionette, of the 
dancer of the afternoon ; she felt again 
the exhilaration that she had aroused 
in her. A smile came over her face. 
Only one lamp burned, standing on a 
low table by the couch, the rest of the 
room was in a kind of twilight, out of 
which the light shapes of the furniture 
showed vaguely. A faint scent came 
from some narcissus. Not far away a 
tall, rather narrow looking glass went 
from floor to ceiling. Susan’s eyes 
fixed themselves in an unseeing stare 
on the dusky distances of the room, 
and lifting her arms she began to set 
them swaying in light curves about 
her head—and she laughed to herself 
very softly as she did so. Oh, to bea 
dancer! ‘A dancer in yellow!” 
Suddenly she sprang down and took up 
the lamp. She placed it on a console 
by the long looking glass, and then 
stood for a moment uncertain. The 
next moment she had taken up the 
light stuff of her full tea-gown in both 
hands and spread it out on either side 
of her like great wings ; her head went 
back with an inclination towards her 
left shoulder, bringing out the long 
curve of her white neck, and one foot 
pointed with its arched instep beneath 
the hem of her gown. Then she began 
to dance. At first she felt herself 
annoyingly awkward, she could not 
get the rhythm in her movements that 
she wanted, and she hit hersélf now 
and then against the furniture. But 
Vappétit vient en mangeant. Susan 
was light on her feet, and naturally 
graceful. Delight in what she was 
doing made the first clumsiness vanish, 
and it was undeniable that she had the 
stuff in her of a born dancer ; for dancers, 
like poets, are born and not made. 
When Susan went into the background 
of the room she looked in the duskiness 
like a snowflake, and when she came 
forward into the radius of the lamp 
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like an almond petal falling to the 
ground. At last she stopped, breath- 
less, in the same attitude as her first one 
—outspread wings, head thrown back, 
and pointing foot. Her eyes were 
animated, her cheeks rosy, her teeth 
gleamed white and moist between her 
lips. 

Then she saw a reflection—not her 
own—in the glass, a white-shirt- 
fronted, motionless one, and at the 
same moment her husband’s voice 
said “ Bravo’’ with a note of sur- 
prised, reluctant admiration in it. The 
first approving word he had ever said 
to her. But it did not make Susan’s 
heart beat. With a little frightened 
sound she dropped her arms, and over 
her whole being came the awkward, 
almost sheepish expression that was 
habitual to it when her husband was 
there. 

‘‘ Why do you stop ?”’ he said, coming 
forward. “It isa pity, I did not mean 
to make you stop. I came back 
because I have lost one of my pearl 
studs, and I wanted to ask you to have 
it looked for.”’ 

“T will tell them to look for it,” 
answered Susan, going quickly to the 
door without looking at him. 

“T noticed,” he went on, “ that I 
had not got it almost as soon as I was 
in the car, so it must be here. At 
first I thought I would not come back 
as it was evidently safe. But after 
all it worried me—one does not want 
to lose a thing like that, or to have it 
trodden on.” 

“ Of course not,” said Susan—all the 
time that her husband was speaking 
she had the strange impression that he 
was looking at her as if he had never 
seen her before—with curiosity, with a 
kind of surprise. She coloured under 
this look., She also had the feeling 
that it was somebody that she had 
never seen before who was staring at 
her. 

“The studs were my present—for 
our wedding,” she went on musingly. 
““Mother chose them, I remember,” she 
added with a tinge of irony. 

“T saw the end of your dance,” 
said her husband. “It was _ really 
charming—very nice indeed. I had 


” 


no idea that you could—that you cared 
for that sort of thing.” 

Susan smiled. 

“What sort of thing did you think 
that I cared for ? ”’ 

And as he did not answer imme- 
diately she added quickly with a little 
laugh, ‘‘ Would it not be more honest 
to confess that you had never thought 
about what I cared for at all?” 

When his wife had gone, Eaglewood 
sat down on the couch, sank his hands 
deep into his pockets, and stared at 
the spot where he had surprised her 
turning and posing only a little while 
ago. 

Extraordinary little creature! She 
had been pretty, graceful, attractive 
then—as a young woman should be, in 
fact. Why was she always so different 
when he was there : so shy, silent and 
clumsy ? Was that the effect that he 
had upon her? And if so, why? For 
the first time it occurred to him to 
ponder over himself in relation to her, 
to try to make a guess at her opinion of 
him ; for what did she think, what did 
she feel about him after all? He 
began to whistle a merry little tune, but 
suddenly he stopped it again. He got 
up from the couch with an unanalysed 
but distinct feeling that he should not 
be there in her room, sitting on her 
furniture, among the little things that 
she touched, with the scent of the 
narcissus coming to him like an 
emanation of her personality. Slowly 
he got up and went. 

The next morning when he entered 
the breakfast room, flooded with sun- 
light and bright with flowers, he found 
his wife already sitting at the table in 
the great bay window. She looked 
pale, serious, and rather aloof in her 
white morning gown. Her hair in the 
light that fell directly upon it, and 
filtered through the outer rim of it, 
looked as misty and fine as thistledown, 
and gave her more than ever the look 
of achild. She raised her eyes quickly 
and timidly as her husband came in, 
and smiled faintly. It seemed to her 
that he looked more than ever radiant 
with health and vitality—more than 
ever a splendid animal—more than ever 
a contrast to herself, and a contrast to 
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her disadvantage. The many rings 
on her fingers clinked on the handle of 
the pot from which she began pouring 
out his coffee. 

He watched her silently. 

“What have you against me, 
Susan ?”’ he asked suddenly, putting 
down his cup. “‘ Why do you never 
say anything to me? Is it to annoy 
me, or is it because your governess 
taught you that silence is golden? ”’ 
There was the mockery to which Susan 
was accustomed in his voice now. He 
was rather angry, apparently. 

“ T am afraid she taught me noching 
so useful,’ answered Susan timidly. 

‘Then she taught you that all men 
are brutes.” 

“T am afraid that men were not her 
fort.” 

‘““Oh, I am sure she did. I can just 
imagine what she looked like. A 
horrid old frump with spectacles and 
mittens. i 

“ But people haven’t worn mittens 
for about a hundred years ! ”’ 

“ And a false front. Then she would 
fold her hands—with the mittens—in 
front of her and say in a kind of bass 
voice (for, of course, she had a bass 
voice and a moustache), ‘ My dear, all 
men are brutes.’ ”’ 

Susan laughed involuntarily. ‘‘ But 
I have never seen anyone in the least 
like that in real life.” 

““ Now, didn’t she ? ”’ he insisted. 

Susan shook her head, amusement 
beginning to sparkle in her eyes. 

“Which is, of course, the reason,” 
he added, ‘‘ why you always treat me 
as if I were one.” 

“But you are one,” retorted Susan 
with a frank burst now of girlish 
laughter. 

He got up from his place and came 
and stood in front of her. 

“Do you really mean that ?”’ he said 
seriously, looking down at her. He 
noticed that she had on the same 
white gown as the evening before. This 
brought back to his mind her image, 
charming, tantalizing ; and was it that 
or the unconscious challenge of her 
clear laugh that showed her white, 
moist teeth, or the exhilaration of the 
sun-filled morning that made him 


suddenly kneel down by her and slip 
his arms around her waist, drawing her 
frail body towards him, her cheek 
towards his lips? In his eyes was a 
light that Susan had never seen lit 
there for her, and instinctively and 
quickly she drew away from it. She 
had the intimate conviction that Made- 
moiselle de Montmorency knew that 
light well. But the next second she 
gave a little cry of pain, and carried a 
finger to her mouth—the knife she had 
been holding had slipped and cut it. 

Serious and concerned now, her hus- 
band jumped up, taking the little hand 
that quivered nervously in his own like 
a mouse, and looking about for some 
water, for his handkerchief. While 
Susan laughed and protested that it 
was nothing, be began binding it up. 
He stood very close to her. He looked 
at her. How charming was the rather 
long oval of her small face, the fine line 
of her nose, her very long eyelashes— 
and her fingers surprised him. He had 
never realised that they were so small, 
the nails so fine. She ought to be seen 
under a magnifying glass to be appre- 
ciated, he said to himself. He began 
to feel a kind of pity for her. Why 
had she not married a man who had the 
time and inclination to look at her 
closely, to study her—some nice, quiet 
man? As for him, she was not his 
type. 

When the hurt finger was bandaged, 
Susan looked up at him with a timid 
smile. 

‘Thank you, brute,” she said. 

Then quickly she stooped and picked 
up a letter that had fallen off the table. 
An embarrassment had come over both 
the young people. He had gone back 
to his place and from there he asked 
indifferently : 

‘““ Who is your letter from ? ” 

“From Gertrude Duncan—about a 
charity concert. They want me to 
help—to perform in some way. But 
what could I possibly do? I have no 
talents—‘ no parlour tricks,’ as the 
American said.” 

‘What about dancing ?”’ he laughed, 
“why not do them your dance of last 
night—you would bring the house 
down.” 


” 





** Delight in what she was doing made the first clumsiness vanish, and it was undeniable that she 
had the stuf in her of a born dancer."’ 
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Susan looked at him quickly and 
sharply, and then her eyes rested on 
his face, and across them shot meteor- 
like the reflection of an idea. 

“Yes, why not?” she said at last, 
slowly. 

““My dear Susan,” he protested, 
half-amused, half-alarmed. ““ These 
timid people get such extraordinary 
ideas in their heads.” 

“Oh, don’t be frightened,’ she 
laughed. “If I do the thing at all I 
will do it-well. It shall not be a failure. 
I guarantee you that I will thoroughly 
master my subject—at least as well as 
it is possible to do it in three weeks’ 
time. Of course, I shall take lessons.”’ 

“But I cannot allow you to dance 
in public, you know, my dear,” he 
objected, very serious now. ‘I don’t 
want to be priggish, or prosy, or tire- 
some, but I draw the line at your 
capering about on a rickety stage to 
please a lot of snobbish featherheads 
who imagine that there is something 
smart in seeing Lady Eaglewood make 
herself ridiculous.” 

“ Why ridiculous ? 


” 


“ Because, to be quite frank, my dear 
Susan, the exhibition of amateurs in 
this kind of thing is rarely anything 


else but grotesque. 
pose that my wife shall be grotesque.’ 

Susan did not insist. Her feminine 
instincts warned her of the uselessness 
of it, and at the same time showed her 
an easier, if a more roundabout, way of 
reaching what she so keenly wished to 
have. For her idea, which at first had 
been vague and feeble, grew and took 
shape the longer she thought over it. 
She brought her friend Gertrude Dun- 
can into play. Susan’s husband had a 
high opinion of Miss Duncan’s good 
sense and savotr-vivre, so when she 
attacked him upon the delicate question 
he grumbled, objected—but gave way. 

“Do as you like; great heavens, do 
as you like,” he cried impatiently,“ only 
don’t bother me about it any more ; 
I wash my hands of the whole affair.” 

The charity concert was to be on 
June 2nd. That date found Lord 
Eaglewood in a very bad temper. He 
had consented to what he mentally 
described as his wife’s escapade from 


And I do not pro- 


, 


the indolence, the fear of being bored, 
which regulated much of his conduct in 
life ; but he did not like it, nevertheless. 
She was not much to him as a woman, 
but she was a kind of sign-post on which 
his name was painted, and he did not 
like strange cats to sharpen their claws 
on it. He did not put it to himself 
quite as crudely as this, but it was in 
substance what he felt. All this was a 
cause for annoyance, but what made 
him absolutely angry was the con- 
sciousness that he had of a vague but 
keen curiosity waking up within him. 
He wanted—yes, it was undeniable— 
he wanted to see how Susan would 
acquit herself of her self-imposed and 
not very easy task. More than ever he 
had the conviction that she was an 
extraordinary creature, and this con- 
viction gave her personality in itself, 
a kind of piquancy—it was the sauce 
poured over what would be otherwise 
an insipid dish. So the evening of 
June 2nd found him in the hall at the 
concert, where having successfully 
evaded the charming young ladies who 
offered him smilingly, and without any 
apparent consciousness of shame, very 
badly printed programmes at six 
shillings each, he settled himself down in 
his seat, and was obliged to confess that 
the stage did not seem rickety as he had 
prophesied ; that the room was not 
stuffy, and that he knew most of the 
people there ; in fact, that everything 
was very nicely arranged. Ingeniously 
he craned his neck over a neighbour's 
shoulder and saw that his wife came 
last but one on the programme. It 
stated that ‘‘ Vicountess Eaglewood 
has kindly consented to give some 
Spanish dances.”” Thank heaven, Susan 
would at any rate be decently clothed ! 
No classical nonsense here. He breathed 
a sigh of relief. He reflected that, 
coming last but one on the list, her 
performance was to be the préce de 
resistance. This idea amused him. He 
settled down in his seat and waited. 
When the curtain went up before 
Susan’s turn he felt a curious tightening 
of his throat and a still more curious 
feeling, as if he could not fix his eyes 
upon the stage. He compelled them 
to look there. The stage was empty. 
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There was a great silence in the room. 
The orchestra struck up a Spanish 
air. Then Susan came in slowly. She 
wore a full yellow skirt, a deep-fringed 
shawl drawn close about her body, and 
clusters of red roses in her black hair. 
She came forward and stood moment- 
arily with her hands on her hips in the 
attitude of Sargent’s Carmencita. With 
her whitened, impassive face, her 
intensely red and pouting lips, her 
narrowed eyes, she surveyed the audi- 
ence calmly—with defiance, almost with 
contempt. Very graceful, with its 
mingling of indolence and disdain, was 
also the upward and outward curve of 
her slight white arms from her lightly 
resting hands, the expression of her 
very small, nervous feet. She gave the 
impression of something charged with 
electricity, and there was something 
electric, indeed, in the way in which 
she passed from the calm of this 
attitude into instant and passionate 
movement. 

Susan had not been dancing many 
minutes when her husband sat forward 
in his seat, propping his head on his 
clenched hand. Susan—Susan—was 
this Susan, this creature of flashing 
arms, of inspired feet? A _ stirring 
went through the hall, that rustling 
which announces aroused interest, and 
which is followed by the complete 
silence that shows an absolute and 
absorbed attention. Susan was sur- 
prising them. As the minutes went 
on, she surprised them more and more. 
People whispered to each other—now 
and then there was an attempt at 
clapping, instantly hushed down by 
the others. Susan gave them finally 
the impression of dancing on their 
nerves ; they seemed to feel her small, 
her boundlessly restless and_ vital 
feet on them, feet that touched them 
and made them quiver. But not one 
human being there realised that she was 
dancing for her happiness. 

When it was all over a great clapping, 
like a monstrous hail-storm, broke over 
the place—and among it could be heard 
shouts, bravos, demands for more. 
Susan was bowing from the stage. Her 
very white bosom was rising and 
falling, her hair slightly disarranged. 


Eaglewood looked at the faces of 
the men about him—excitement, ad- 
miration, enthusiasm was written on 
them all. A pang of jealousy, sharp as 
a knife, stabbed him—and at the same 
time he felt the imperious need to 
assert, in an unmistakeable way, his 
authority, his sole and indisputable 
right of ownership over his wife ; he 
felt that he must claim her and take 
her out of this, away from _ these 
staring eyes and these flushed faces 
and these clapping hands. ... He 
hardly knew how he pushed his way 
through the heated, encumbered room, 
how he disentangled the maze of doors, 
passages, and stairs, and finally found 
himself where his wife was sitting before 
a cracked looking-glass, very com- 
posedly and prosaically busy in getting 
off her mask of paint and powder by 
means of vaseline. Without noticing 
the maid’s surprise or his wife’s 
laughing protest, he took a long cloak 
down from a nail on the wall and 
wrapped it round her. 

“Come,” he said, shortly. 

And Susan followed him down the 
long passage to the exit. A_ soft 
emotion shone in her eyes and made 
the corners of her mouth quiver. 
Eaglewood helped her into the waiting 
car without speaking. And as they 
moved off softly and evenly, and began 
bowling through the brightly-lit streets, 
both sat apparently absorbed in their 
thoughts in either corner of the wide 
seat. Although she did not look up, 
Susan felt her husband’s eyes fixed on 
her now and again, intently. But 
when they at last turned into a deserted 
and dark square, she found herself 
suddenly clasped in warm, trembling 
arms, the little curls above her ear 
stirred. 

“Susan, Susan,” said her husband’s 
voice in a tone which she had often 
heard in her dreams, but had despaired 
of hearing in reality. But in the 
midst of her triumph and her delight, 
the question forced itself upon her 
teasingly, unasked, irresistible—‘ Is 
attraction, lovableness, power to please, 
womanly charm, in fact, only a question 
of advertisement, like everything else 
in this material world ? ”’ 








FROM A MODERN VILLA. 


BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


cn to-day upon a ’bus, 
There chanced to catch my eye 
A tribute paid to genius 


By later, lesser fry. 


Familiar from youth the name 
Which, on the ’bus’s track, 
Lives in its little niche of fame 


A County Council plaque. 


‘“ This is the house,” who rides may read, 
‘““ Where Captain Cook was born ; ”’ 
I wilted as we got up speed, 


I came home all forlorn. 


The Captain’s house is in the East, 
The Captain’s walls are brown 
And inartistic, but at least 


They have not fallen down. 


And as I stoked my modern fire, 
I mourned my modern lot ; 
What use—what profit to aspire ? 


My modern house will not. 


It takes no thought for me at all, 
Nor for Posterity ; 
Though new, it cannot fail to fall 


Before I’ve time to die. 


Oh, Jerry-Builder, hard to miss, 


Through you, this crown of Cook’s ! 


The Future’s reverent thrill—‘‘ So this 
Is Where He Wrote His Books !’ 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE MORROW AND “OLGA.” 


Bedlam when I first heard it from 

a man. Then I began to have 
my doubts and to be in part converted. 
I am now almost converted, though 
not altogether, for, of course, no man’s 
idea on an essentially feminine ques- 
tion such as dress can be quite right. 
But that there was a foundation of 
truth in what he said I now recognise, 
and if we will put our woman’s wits to 
work to build sensibly and elegantly 
on that foundation the result should be 
good. Yes! It must be sensibly and 
elegantly. Rather, perhaps, elegantly 
and sensibly. It would never do for 
woman’s dress to become too sensible. 
We must keep to the principle that it 
was primarily intended to be decora- 
tive, and, in the second place, protec- 
tive. Men frequently are not quite 
clear on that point. 

What was the man’s idea? Well, 
he said, “Women make in all their 
dress the mistake of striving to efface 
their personalities. They should strive 
to illustrate them.” 

He was settled comfortably in a punt 
at the time, and looking with apprecia- 
tive eyes at a charmingly pretty girl 
dressed very simply in white piqué. 
“The woman should be the picture,” 
he continued, still gazing attentively 
at the pretty girl, “‘ the dress the frame, 
and when the suitable frame is found 
it should be allowed to persist.” 

Disregarding a flippant and slightly 
acid remark that white piqué would 


y seemed to me an idea from 


be all very well for summer but rather 
chilly for winter, he continued to 
deliver himself: ‘‘ The most charming 
of women look more charming in 
simple gowns. There is hardly a 
woman but looks attractive in a 
uniform—say that of a nurse. If_all 
women were to wear uniform more of 
them would gain than lose in appear- 
ance.” 

It seemed at the time a midsummer 
madness, and I remember that I ex- 
pressed this opinion, and brought for- 
ward all the evidence I could think of 
at the moment to show that it was 
man who demanded smartness and 
fashionableness (horrid words, but no 
others serve to express my meaning) 
and constant change. 

There was mention of the theatre. 

“T am in the stalls ‘sometimes 
myself,”’ he said, with brazen candour, 
“and the time when I sit up and look 
hardest is when a troop of nice girls 
come in as nurses, or shopgirls, or 
Quaker girls, or something. The simpler 
the dress the better chance the girl in 
it has—if there is a girl and not a 
nonentity.” 

Since then I have been thinking it 
over and taking notes, and observation 
leads me to admit there 7s much in 
what he said. Of course, I am not in 
favour—what woman could be ?—of a 
uniform such as Salvation Army lasses 
or nurses wear. But it seems to me 
right that there should be a uniform 
style of dress for evening wear. And 
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when a woman has found a fashion of 
dress that suits her she should not 
depart from it. 

I recall a well-known woman whose 
day-wear was invariably a brown 
tailor-made, perfect brown leather 


boots, brown silk hosiery, brown leather 
gloves and belt, the latter finished with 
a gold buckle of beautiful design. The 
tailor-made was always of the same 
“cut,” and very simple, yet no one 


Thinking over that problem was the 
first stage in my partial conversion to 
the man’s view. 

Then in the new light coming to me 
I began to understand better the 
dismay which I felt in the season of 
Ig11I, when everything that was fashion- 
able, both in colours and shapes, was 
absolutely inimical to what attrac- 
tiveness I possess. I tried on number- 
less small hats—there was not a large, 









































‘We used to wonder why she attracted." 


could have appeared better or more 
attractively gowned. Now, we all had 
her marked “‘ dangerous,” and, meta- 
phorically, locked up our menfolk when 
she came in sight. We used to wonde 
why she attracted, “for she always 
dressed so plainly.” But was that 
plain dress an advantage, and not a 
handicap? Certainly it suited her 
admirably ; every line, every tint of the 
colour was absolutely in the picture, 


or even moderately large, hat to be 
seen—which were adjusted so as to 
hide the hair and the upper part of the 
face ; and I was horrified at the result. 
“T had no notion I was getting so 
plain,” I remarked to my hat “ artist,” 
and, disconsolate, went from him to 
my tailor, only to be plunged into still 
deeper distress, for the straight lines 
of the “ tube’ coat and skirt gave me 
the look of a maypole. 
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-I did not succumb without a struggle. 
I knew that a fashion modified is a 
fashion spoiled, yet I shouldered the 
responsibility and insisted on some 
changes and additions. But I never 
dreamed of open rebellion. 

Could the man in the punt have been 
right after all? Was I, like many 
women, on the wrong line when trying 
to make myself suit the fashion, and 
not the fashion suit me ? 

Now this is the extent to which I 


One should not follow fashion blindly 
in colours. The taste of the wearer 
should be shown by the colour chosen 
and the ornaments worn. And mean- 
ingless ornamentation on clothes should 
go—the rows of buttons serving no 
purpose, either decorative or useful, 
and such inanities. I, for one, also 
fervently wish for the abolition of the 
“ fantastic ” tailor-made. 

Were these ideas adopted it would 
mean an immense saving of both time 


“*The time | sit up and look hardest is when a troop of nice girls come in." 


think woman can go in agreement with 


the man of the punt. There certainly 
might well be a more limited range of 
variety for day dress, and the dress 
adapted to suit its individual wearer. 
The extremely thin woman, for in- 
stance, would not wear an absolutely 
plain, tight-fitting gown—at least, not 
if she were wise. She, or her gown- 
maker, would introduce fullness where 
it was needed to give her a more 
graceful look without altering the lines 
of the garment. 


and money. Positively extortionate 
prices are now demanded and paid for 
the “latest models.’ This, in the 
reformed state of affairs, would be done 
away with. “Cut” would still, of 
course, be a most important factor in 
dress, but compare the cost of a man’s 
sac suit, made by the most fashionable 
tailor in London, and the cost of a 
woman’s simple walking-dress from a 
woman’s tailor of repute! The man 
gets excellent material, an admirable 
cut,” and his clothes do not alter in 
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fashion, at least to any appreciable 
extent, and can therefore, if he chooses, 
be worn for quite a time—a year or so 
to be more definite. A woman, on the 
other hand, gets no more for her 
money, but she can invest in a spring 
tailor-made in March and find she is 
completely out of the mode in May ! 

As matters are at present few women 
care, or can afford, to 


No woman who has the reputation 
of being well dressed will care to wear 
a habillé gown a whole season through. 
And this especially applies to evening 
gowns. Why? Well, it is simply 
not done. Unwritten rules are the 
hardest to break. Yet to discard an 
expensive and sometimes beautiful 
gown simply because it is ‘“‘ known” 
seems absurd. But 
there itis. “‘ Surely,” 





be out of the fashion, 





and many (notably 


one can imagine The 





professional women) 
can ill spare the time 
and attention that 
must be given to the 
dress question if they 
are to compare at all 
favourably with their 
richer sisters. Many 
society women also 
find the strain — of 
gowning differently 
for every occasion, 
and the number of 
toilettes required in a 
season, an almost in- 
tolerable strain on 
their minds and on 
their purses, 

For example, the 
vogue that now ob- 
tains for sensational 
gowns is positively 
ruinous to all but the 
very rich and their 
womenfolk. To 
achieve any great 
success a gown must 
be absolutely  dif- 
ferent from anything 
that has been seen 





Man saying in a pity- 
ing tone, “ you do 
not bother about such 
trifling things. What 
does it matter? I 
wear my evening suits 
for years and I do 
not mind who knows 
it.”’ Oh,simple man! 
You do not mind 
who knows it! But 
it is woman’s dress, 
not yours, that is 
under discussion. 
That it ought not 
to matter one knows 
and admits, yet few 
women, however 
courageous, care to 
face other women’s 
appraising eyes and 
their “‘ found want- 
ing ’’ expression. A 
well-dressed man is 
complacent and quite 
at his ease wherever 
he is and among 
whatever company, 
because his dress is 
almost a uniform. A 























before, at any rate 


simply and quietly 





for some years. A 
“creation” of this 
description com- 
mands an enormous 
price. From observation I judge there 
are two ways of achieving the desired 
result: by a daring “cut,” or by massing 
together all manner of crude colours that 
it has been generally accepted do not 
“go.” Naturally such a gown is very 
noticeable, and its wearer only cares to 
appear in it once or twice, when new 
colour “‘ screams” have to be acquired. 


decoration .... 


**For brilliance and heterogeneity of 
one must go to bar- 
barism.” a 


dressed woman in a 
last season’s gown at 
smart gathering 
resembles a sparrow 
that has strayed into a company of 
birds of Paradise. Even the male of 
the species would wriggle uncomfort- 
ably in these circumstances, and wish 
he had a little colour on. And despite 
The Man’s brave words and wisdom, 
methinks he would turn a lack-lustre 
gaze on the “ sparrow ”’ lady. 
Happy is the lot of man, and truly to 
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be envied. And why should not we 
women share it ? 

But if there were a uniform dress 
for women’s evening wear it would 
lack variety, says the artist. Not at 
all. The women would supply that. 
They could then show their taste and 
their riches — if they wished — in 
superiority of fabric, of cut, and by 
beautiful ornamentation such as hand- 
embroidery. The best in this manner 
would be within the reach of most 
gentlewomen. A dressmaker could 


of limited means would no longer be an 
object of remark, but could mix with 
her richer sisters with a cheerful heart. 
Cheerful because her gown is above 
reproach without her purse being 
reduced to an unnaturalleanness Yes, 
it would be an immense relief to many. 

For brilliance and heterogeneity of 
decoration, for sacrifice of comfort, 


taste and individuality to fashion or 
custom in their highest degree, one 
must go to barbarism ; and the natural 
progress of civilisation is towards the 





“A simply and quietly dressed woman in a last season's gown at a smart gathering resembles a sparrow 
that has strayed amongst a company of birds of Paradise.” 


not well charge the enormous prices 
she now mulcts us, for making gowns 
of a uniform design. Naturally it 
costs more to obtain a distinctive design 
for each gown. Exquisite fabrics in 
beautiful dyes would, of course, be 
expensive, but they are a joy to behold 
and a good investment, for Father 
Time deals lightly with them, and so 
could be worn until their owner chose 
to discard them. Hand-embroidery is 
costly to have executed ; but almost 
every woman can embroider if she have 
patience and much time at her disposal. 

Given this uniform the gentlewoman 


altruism that refuses for oneself any 
advantage that cannot be shared by 
one’s fellows. 

It seems to me, in view of all these 
things, that it will not be long before 
women of individuality, of taste and 
culture will refuse to obey fashion 
blindly. 

The Queen has always steadfastly 
declined to wear a costume that she 
deems unbecoming and ungraceful, no 
matter what the fashion, and her liking 
for simplicity in dress for herself and for 
her children is well known. 

Queen Alexandra also conforms to 
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no mode simply because it is the vogue. 
She is one of the best-dressed queens 
in Europe. Her gowns are always 
modelled on the lines she _ herself 
approves, not that fashion dictates, 
and all through her life she has faith- 
fully kept to the colours that she 
found best suited her. There are a 
few other notable women of indi- 
viduality who refuse to conform to 
fashion. 

It may be some time before there is 
any noticeable difference in the attitude 


speaking, are summed up in these 
words: “ Yes, women are frequently 
brainy and capable, but they all have 
a kink—on dress.” A sweeping asser- 
tion! Yes; but it cannot be denied 
there is some truth in it. 

To return to the uniform. It will be 
necessary for some concerted effort to 
be made before any great change is 
effected. And the movement would 
stand an infinitely better chance of 
success if a number of well-known 
women of good social position and of 






































Sketch Design for Belt Buckle. 


of women to this question, but the most 
lasting reforms are often effected 
slowly. That there is pressing need for 
reform is evident from men’s thoughts 
and freely expressed opinions on the 
subject. A famous sculptor, who 
apparently was greatly admiring a 
woman exquisitely gowned, was heard 
to remark, ‘“‘ Women like to wear 
money.” A man may love and admire 
a woman for her charm and her intel- 
lect, but he will never, or hardly ever, 
credit her with using her intellect in 
affairs of dress. His views, generally 


unimpeachable taste inaugurated the 
fashion of wearing an evening uniform. 


Who shall design the uniform? Aye, 
there’s the rub. For it must be some- 
one—preferably a woman—who knows 
a deal about art, of form and of line, 
and something about woman. Some- 
one, too, who is by way of being a 
personality as well as a_ personage. 
For no woman worthy of the name 
would accept the ruling of a person 
she deemed a mediocrity. 

Should the matter fail to interest 
those magnetic people who breathe life 
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into the dullest movement, and seem Enthusiasm for reform in dress 
born to success, the question may not naturally leads to interest in reform in 





















































Suggestion for an Evening Uniform, 


appear to be a living one for a little personal ornaments. A movement in 
space. But there is life in it. Ofthat this direction would give impetus to 
I am quite convinced. the goldsmith’s and silversmith’s art, 
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an art one is glad to say which is very 
much alive, but which has not received 
of late years the encouragement it 
merits. By this reform we should be 
the richer, for we should then have 
jewels which are works of art. There 
would be an end to the meaningless, 
light, p:etty designs in gold or plati- 
num, set with the particular stone that 
costs -most, with which one is so 
familiar. 

One recalls the work of the great 
Italian, Benvenuto Cellini, with joy. 
If one has never seen an original piece 
it is possible—and probable—to be- 
come enthusiastic over a photograph ! 
Why should not we have ornaments of 
gold and silver executed by our sculp- 
tors? And not only gold and silver, 
but ivory carved and enriched with 
gold and silver. There could be hair- 


pins and hair combs of carved ivory 
enriched with silver for the use and de- 
light of the dark-haired woman, beaten 


silver brooches and belts of beautiful 
design. Perhaps shoe buckles too. 

The woman with fair or brown 
tresses would probably choose orna- 
ments of chased and beaten gold, 
colour being introduced by means of 
translucent enamel and precious stones. 

Surely it is better far to own one 
beautiful piece, well executed by a true 
artist, than dozens of ornaments of no 
particular merit ! 

Such ornaments as I speak of would 
not be within the reach of the person 
of moderate means, it may be urged. 
One piece could be acquired by every 
such person, and that this piece should 
form part of the dress—and not be a 
useless ornament—is my notion. These 
jewels, treasured because they are 
loved and familiar objects, would be 
preserved in families and handed down 
from mother to daughter. So would 
they make a double appeal, to the eye 
and to the imagination. 












































French Gold Brooch, 13th Century (South Kensington Museum). 





BY E. H. AITKEN. 


A HUMOROUS PAPER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. SHEPHERD, 


EN and women have ears, and 
M:= have jugs and pitchers. In 

the latter case they are useful : 
jugs and pitchers are lifted by them. 
And what is useful is fit, and fitness is 
the first condition of beauty. But 
human ears are put to no use, except 
sometimes when naughty little boys 


are lifted by them in the way of dis- 
cipline ; and I can see no beauty in 


them. It is only because they are so 
common that we do not notice how 
ridiculous they are. In the days of 
Charles I. men sometimes had their 
ears cut off for holding wrong opinions, 
which would have made them famous 
and popular in these enlightened days, 
but at that time it made all right- 
thinking people despise them, so the 
fashion of going without ears did not 
spread among us. If it had, then how 
differently we should all think of the 
matter now. If we were all accus- 
tomed to neat, round heads at drawing- 
rooms, levees and balls, how repulsive 
it would be to see a well-dressed man 
with two ridiculous, wrinkled appen- 
dages sticking out from the sides of his 
face. In saying this I am not drawing 
on my fancy, but on my memory. I 
can recollect the time when no gentle- 
man, still less any lady, would have 
owned a terrier with its ears on. And 
why go back so far? The same senti- 
ment is prevalent in good society with 
respect to men’s beards in this year of 


grace and smooth faces. Yet, if 
one chance to be looking at a Rem- 
brandt instead of at society, what an 
infinitely handsomer adjunct to a 
noble face is a fine beard than a pair 
of ears. When woman first looked at 
her face in a polished saucepan, she 
was at once struck with the comicality 
of those things, and bethought herself 
what to do with them. She decided 
to use them for pegs to hang ornaments 
on. The improvement excited the 
admiration of her husband and the 
envy of her rivals to such a degree that 
all other women of taste in her tribe 
did the same, and from that day to 
this, in almost every country in the 
world, it has been accounted a shame 
for any respectable woman to show 
her face in public in the hideousness of 
naked ears. This discovery of its 
capabilities gave a new value to the 
ear, and a large, roomy one became an 
asset in the marriage market. I have 
seen a pretty little damsel of Sind with 
fourteen jingling silver things hanging 
at regular intervals from the outside 
edge of each ear. If Nature had been 
niggardly, the lobe at least could be 
enlarged by boring it and thrusting in 
a small wooden peg, then a larger one, 
and so on until it could hold an ivory 
wheel as large as a quoit, and hung 
down to the shoulders. 

But Nature surely did not intend 
the ear for this purpose. Then what 
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did she intend? A popular error is 
that the ears are given to hear with, 
but the ears cannot hear. The hearing 
is done by a box of assorted instru- 
ments (malleus, incus, stapes, etc.) 
hidden in a burrow which has its 
entrance inside of the ear. If you 
argue that the ears are intended to 


fore also expressionless. A savage 
expresses his mind with all the rest of 
his face ; he smiles and grins and pouts 
and frowns, but his ears stand like 
gravestones with the _ inscriptions 
effaced. How different is the case 


when you turn from man to the 
The eyes of a 


“irrational ’’’ animals. 












































“Or perhaps when it wants to listen it raises a flipper to its ear.” 


catch sounds and direct them down to 
the hearing instrument, then explain 
their absurd shape. They are useless. 
A man who wants to hear distinctly 
puts his hand to his ear. And why do 
they not turn to meet the sounds that 
come from different quarters? They 
are absolutely immovable, and there- 


fawn are lustrous and beautiful, but 
they would be as meaningless as 
polished stones without the eloquent 
ears that stand behind them and tell 
her thoughts. Curiosity, suspicion, 
alarm, anger, submission, friendliness, 
every emotion that flits across her 
quick, sensitive mind speaks through 
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them. They are in touch with her life, what a great, living reality it is! 
soul, and half the music of her life is a spiritual unity under infinite diversity 
































“His ears are turning every way scouting for danger, not always in unison, but independently ” 


played on them. And if you abstract of material form and fashion. It is 
yourself from individuals and look at like the telegraph wire overhead, the 
that thing, the ear, in the wide field of commonest and plainest of material 
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things, but charged with the silent and 
invisible currents of the life of the 
world. 

“Let my heart be still a moment 
and this mystery explore.”’ 

Birds have no ears, nor have croco- 
diles, nor frogs, nor snakes. Ears 
seem to be for beasts only. And not 
for all beasts. Seals are divided by 
naturalists into two great families— 
those with ears, and those without. 
The common seal belongs to the latter 
class, and the sea-lion to the former. 
A common seal lives in the sea, and 
when it does wriggle up on the beach 
of an iceberg there is nothing to hear 
I suppose, or perhaps when it wants to 
listen it raises a flipper to its ear. I 
never saw one doing so, but we do not 
see everything that happens in the 
world. The sea-lion, with its stouter 


limbs, can lift its forepart, raise its head 
and look about it, and even flop about 
the ice-fields at a respectable rate. 
And there is no doubt that one of these 
is as much above an earless seal as 
fifty years of Europe are better than a 
cycle of Cathay. 


When _ performing 
seals are exhibited at a circus sitting on 
chairs, catching balls on the points of 
their noses and playing diabolo with 
them, or balancing billiard cues on 
their snouts, and doing other miracu- 
lous things, they are always sea-lions, 
not common seals. Of course, I do 
not mean to insinuate that sea-lions 
invented the ear and stuck it on : that 
would be unscientific; but I mean 
that their general intelligence and 
interest in affairs created that demand 
for more distinct hearing which led to 
the development of an ear trumpet. 
This view is wholly scientific, though 
pedants may quarrel with my way of 
putting it. The sea-lion’s ears are 
very minute, mere apologies one might 
think ; but don’t be hasty. The finny 
prey of the sea-lion makes no sound as 
it skims through the water ; and perhaps 
the padded foot of that stealthy gar- 
rotter, the Polar bear, makes as little 
on the smooth ice; for catching the 
one and not being caught by the other 
- the sea-lion must trust to the keenness 
of its great goggle eyes. But it is a 
socia] beast, and it wants to catch the 


bellowing of its fellows far across the 
foggy waste of ice-floes ; and that little 
leather scoop standing behind the ear- 
hole seems to be just the instrument 
required to catch and send down those 
sounds which would otherwise glance 
off the glossy fur and never find en- 
trance to the tiny orifice at all. If it 
were any larger than is absolutely 
necessary it would be a serious impedi- 
ment to a professional diver and 
swimmer like the sea-lion. This is the 
reason why otters have very small ears, 
and why whales and porpoises have 
none at all. But when a beast lives on 
land the conditions are all altered, and 
then the ear blossoms out into an 
infinite variety of forms and sizes, from 
each of which the true naturalist may 
divine the manner of life of its wearer 
as surely as the palmist tells your past, 
present and future from the lines on 
your hand. First, he will divide all 
beasts into those that pursue and those 
that flee, oppressors and oppressed. 
The former point their ears forwards, 
but the latter backwards. There may 
be a good deal of free play in both 
cases, but I am thinking of the habitual 
position. When a cat is making its 
felonious way along the garden wall, 
wrapped in thoughts of blackbirds and 
thrushes, its ears look straight for- 
wards, and this is the way in which a 
cat’s portrait is always taken, because 
it is characteristic. It cannot turn 
them round to catch sounds from 
behind, and would scorn to do so; 
when accosted from behind, it turns 
its head and looks danger in the face. 
It can fold them down backwards when 
the danger is a terrier and the decks are 
cleared for action, but that is another 
story. Contrast Brer Rabbit as he 
comes “‘lopin’ up de big road.” His 
ears are turning every way scouting 
for danger, not always in unison, but 
independently ; but when he is at rest 
they are set to alarm from the flank 
and rear. 

But when he “tear out the house 
like the dogs wuz atter him,” then they 
point straight back. He was made to 
be eaten, and he knows it. So it is 
with the whole tribe of deer, and even 
with the horse, pampered and cared 
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for and unacquainted with danger ; 
his ears are a weathercock registering 
the drift of all his petty hopes and 
fears. I see the left ear go forward 
and prepare for a desperate shy at that 


prepare to apply a counter-irritant : 
he sees it with the corner of his eye, 
and both ears turn back like a tuning 
fork. 

The size and quality of the ear serve 






































“*A great catholic congress of distinguished ears.” 


wheelbarrow. He knows a_ wheel- 
barrow familiarly—there is one in his 
stall all day—but I am taking him a 
road he does not want to go, and so the 
hypocrite is going to pretend that 
barrow is of a dangerous sort. I 


to show how far the owner depends on 
it. You will never begin to under- 
stand Nature until you see clearly that 
every life is dominated by two supreme 
anxieties which push aside all other 
concerns—viz., to eat, and not to be 
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eaten. The one is uppermost in those 
that pursue, and the other in those that 
flee. Now if the pursuer fails he loses 
a dinner, but if the fugitive fails he 
loses his life, from which it follows that 
the very best sort of ears will be found 
among those beasts that do not ravage 
but run. 

But there is another matter to be 
taken into account. The ears are not 
the whole of the beast’s outfit. It has 
eyes, and it has a nose. Which of the 
three it most relies on depends upon 
the manner of its life. A bird lives in 
trees or the air, looking down at the 
prowling cat or up at the hawk hovering 
in the clear sky; so it does not keep 
ears, and its nose is of no account. But 
what four-footed thing can see like a 
bird? The squirrel also lives in the 
trees, and its ears are frivolously 
decorated with tufts of hair. You 
will nut find many beasts that can 
afford to prostitute their ears to 
ornamental purposes. The only other 
beast that I can think of at this 
moment which has tufted ears is the 
lynx. Now the lynx is a tree cat, and 
there is proverbial wisdom in the saying 
“Eyes like a lynx.”’ But go to the 
timid beasts that spend their lives on 
the ground among grass and brushwood 
and woods and coppices, where mur- 
derous foes are prowling unseen, and 
you will see ears indeed—expansive, 
tremulous, turning lightly on well-oiled 
pivots, and catching, like large sea- 
shells, the mingled murmur of rustling 
leaves and snapping twigs and chirping 
insects and falling seeds, and the 
slight, occasional, abrupt, fateful sound 
which is none of these. It is impossi- 
ble, no doubt, for us ever to think 
ourselves into the life which these 
beasts live—moving, thinking and 
sleeping in a circumambient atmosphere 
of never-ceasing sound ; sitting, as it 
were, at the receiving station of a 
system of wireless telegraphy, and 
catching cross-currents of floating intel- 
ligence from all quarters, mostly undis- 
cernible by us if we listened for it, but 
which they, by long practice, instantly 
locate and interpret without conscious 
effort. The zoologist classifies them 
under many heads. The field mouse 


and rabbits are rodentia, the deers 
ungulata, the kangaroos marsupialia. 
In my museum they are all one family, 
and their labels are their ears. In 
these days of international conferences, 
parliaments of religion, pan-everything- 
in-turn councils, might we not arrange 
for a great catholic congress of dis- 
tinguished ears. What a glow of new 
life it would shed upon our straitened, 
traditional ways of thinking about the 
social problems of our humble fellow- 
creatures. I would exclude the eared 
owls, whose ears are a mere sport of 
fashion, like the hideous imitations of 
birds’ wings which ladies stick on their 
hats. 

But just when this peep into the 
rare show of Nature is lifting my soul 
into sublimity, I am brought down to 
the base earth again by an exception. 
This is the plague of all high science. 
You design a stately theory, collect 
from many quarters a wealth of facts 
to establish it with, and have arranged 
them with cumulative and irresistible 
force, when some disgusting, uninvited 
case thrusts itself in on your notice 
and refuses to fit into your argument 
at all. In this instance it is “‘ my lord 
the elephant.’”’ That he has no need 
to concern himself about any blood- 
thirsty beast that may be lurking in the 
jungle is not more obvious than that his 
ears are the biggest in the world. Now 
there are two ways of getting rid of an 
obstruction of this kind. One is to 
betake yourself to your thinking chair 
and pipe and to rake up the possi- 
bilities of the Pleiocene and Meiocene 
ages and prove that when the immense 
ear of the elephant was evolved there 
must have been some carnivorous 
monster, some sabre-toothed tiger or 
cave bear, which preyed on elephants. 

The other way is to get acquainted 
with the elephant, cultivate an intimacy 
with him, and find out what his ears 
are to him. I prefer the second way. 
I would patiently watch him as he 
stands drowsily under an umbrageous 
banian tree on a sultry day before the 
monsoon has burst and refreshed earth 
and air. So might I note that his ears 
are incessantly moving, but not turning 
this way and that to catch sounds— 
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just flapping, flapping, as if to cool his 
great temples. So have I seen the 
gigantic fruit bats, called flying foxes 
in India, hanging in hundreds in the 
upper branches of a tall peepul tree at 
noon, feeling too hot to sleep, and all 
fanning themselves in unison with one 
wing—a comic spectacle. And at each 
flap of the elephant’s ears I would 
observe that a cloud of flies (for the 


swing great punkahs modelled on the 
elephant’s ear, and two others carrying 
yak’s tails wherewith to scare the flies 
from the royal person. The elephant 
is a rajah ! 

There is another mysterious ear 
which is a stumbling-block to the 
simple theory-monger. It is in fashion 
among a tribe of bats to which belongs 
the so-called vampire of India. This 









































“Tear out the house like the dogs wuz atter him.” 


elephant is not too great to be pestered 
by the despicable hordes of beggars for 
blood) were dislodged from their feeding 
grounds about his head and neck, and, 
trying to settle about his rear parts, 
were driven back again by the swinging 
of his tail. Then I should say that ear 
is just a fan. How significant it is that 
among the emblems of royalty in the 
East the three chiefest are an umbrella- 
bearer, two men who stand behind and 


monster is fond of coming into your 
bedroom at midnight through the open 
windows, but not to suck your blood, 
for it has little in common with the true 


vampire of South America. It brings 
its dinner with it and hangs from the 
ceiling, ‘‘ feeding like horses when you 
hear them feed.” You hear its jaws 
working—crunch, crunch, crunch, but 
feel too drowsy to get up and expel it. 
When you get up in the morning there 
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on your clean dressing table, just below 
the place where it hung, are the bloody 
remains of a sparrow, or the crumbs of 
a tree-frog. The servants will tell you 
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in the morning, hideous beyond the 
power of words to tell. Its ears, thin, 
membranous and longer than its head, 
tremble incessantly. Inside of them 






































“1 would exclude the eared owls.” 


that the sparrow was killed and eaten 
by a rat, but if you rise softly next 
night when you hear the sound of 
feeding, and shut the windows, you will 
find a goblin hanging from the ceiling 


is another pair much smaller than the 
first, and tuned to their octave, I should 
guess, while two membranous smelling 
trumpets of similar pattern rise over 
the nose. What is the meaning of 
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these repulsive instruments, and how 
does that strange beast catch sparrows ? 
When it comes out after dark and 
quarters the garden, passing swiftly 
under and through the branches of 
trees, they are sound asleep hidden 
among the leaves, motionless and silent. 
But their flesh may be scented, and 
their gentle breathing heard if you have 
instruments sufficiently delicate. Then 


ship, sympathy and co-operation in the 
struggles of life. And there is love. 


Omne adeo genus in terris hominumque 
ferrarumque, 

Et genus zquoreum, pecudes, 
volucres, 

In furias ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus 
idem. 


picteeque 


The chirping of the cricket, the song 






































“The curls of a mother's darling.” 


the ample wings may suddenly enfold 
the sleeping body, and the savage jaws 
grip the startled head before there is 


time even to scream. Without a doubt 
this is the secret of the vampire bat’s 
ears. : 

But to find food and flee death are 
not the only interests in life even to 
the meanest creature. There are social 
pleasures, family affections and fellow- 


of the lark, the call of the sentinel 
crane, the watchword with which the 
migratory geese keep their squadrons 
together, the howling of jackals, the 
lowing of cows, the hum of the hive, the 
chatter of the drawing-room, and a 
hundred other voices in forest and 
field and town remind us that the voice 
and the ear are the pair of wheels on 
which society runs. And this thought 
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points the way out of another con- 
tradictious puzzle, that which confronts 
my argument from the ears of an ass. 
It roams treeless deserts where no foe 
can approach unseen. Thistles make 
no sound. Why should it be adorned 
with ears which in their amplitude are 
scarcely surpassed by those of the 
rabbit and the hare. There is no 
answer unless their function is to hear 
the bray of a fellow-ass. . . . One may 
object that that majestic sound is 
surely of force to impress itself without 
any aid from an external ear ; but that 
is a vain argument built on the coster- 
monger’s moke—dreary exile from its 
fatherland. Remember that its an- 
cestors wandered on the steppes of 
Central Asia or the borders of the 
Sahara. In those boundless solitudes, 
with nothing that eye can see or that 
common ear can hear to remind her 
that she is not the sole inhabitant of 
the universe, the wild ass “ snuffeth 
up the wind in her desire,”’ and lifting 
her windsails to the hot blast, hears, 
borne across miles of white sand and 
shimmering mirage, the joyful rever- 
berations of that music which tells of 
old comrades and boon companions 
scouring the plain and kicking up their 
exultant heels. 

Monkeys taking to trees were like the 
birds, they scarcely needed ears. And 
so by the high road of evolution you 
arrive at man and the enigma of his 
ear. It is a shrunken and shrivelled 
remnant, a moss-grown ruin, a derelict 
ship. It is to a pattern ear what the 
old shoe which you find in a country 
lane, shed from the foot of some 
“unemployed,” is to one of Wauken- 
phast’s “five - miles - an - hour - easy”’ 
boots. We ought to temper our con- 
tempt for what it is with respect for 
what it was. All the parts of it are 


there and recognisable, even, to the 
muscles that should move it, but we 
have lost control of them. I believe 
anyone could regain that by per- 
severing exercise of his will power for 
a time—that is, if he has any. I have 
a friend who, if you treat him with 
disrespect, shrivels you up with a sar- 
castic wag of his right ear. 

The ears of dogs open up another 
vista for the questioning philosopher. 
Their day is past, too, and man may 
cut them short to match his own, but 
the dog grows them longer than before. 
When he first took service with man, 
and grew careless and lazy, the muscles 
got slack and the ears dropped, which 
is in accordance with Nature. Then, 
instead of being allowed to wither 
away, they have been handed over to 
the milliner and shaped and trimmed 
in harmony with the “style” of each 
breed of dogs. How it has been done 
is one of those mysteries which will not 
open to the iron keys of Darwin. But 
there it is for those to see who have 
eyes. 

The eats of the little dogs bied for 
ladies’ laps are the curls of a mother’s 
darling ; the pendant love-locks of the 
old, old maid who, despite of changeful 
fashions, clings to those memorials of 
the pensive beauty of her youth, are 
repeated in solemn mimicry by the 
dachshund trotting at her heels; but 
the sensible fur cap of the dignified 
Newfoundland reminds us of the cold 
regions from which his forefathers 
came. Some kinds of terriers still have 
their ears starched up to look perky, 
and I have occasionally seen a dog with 
one ear up and the other down as if 
straining after the elusive idea ex- 
pressed in the Baden-Powell hat. All 
which shows that “ one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” 
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TT’: front door stood open to 
admit the tepid breath of a 

bright June morning. Mimi 
lay couched on the rug in the hall, 
enjoying her first siesta ; her eyes were 
half-closed and introspective, but her 
delicate ears were sensitively alive to 
the muffled sounds of the commotion 
in the dining-room. A voice, unmis- 
takably feminine—high-pitched and 
tearful—rose in vehement and denun- 
ciatory explosions, and during the 
intervals a small, furious heel took up 
the refrain in a lower key and drummed 
the floor. 

“Tt will end in hysterics,” Mimi 
philosophised lazily. ‘‘Of course, I 
can’t be quite positive, but I should 
think that the red-faced young man 
who went out hurriedly ten minutes 
ago is at the bottom of all this indecent 
noise. What a fool that Punch must 
be to stop in there! ”’ 

At that moment the voice broke off 
abruptly, and the door burst open to 
eject a bewildered, aggrieved bull-dog. 
Three thoughtful wrinkles furrowed 
his forehead, his mouth drooped into a 
long curve of bitter gloom, and out of 
it a long, pink tongue quivered ner- 
vously. His eyes took on an air of 
extreme dejection ; he waddled to the 
door step and sat down gingerly, 
heaving a big sigh. 

“What have you been up to now?” 
Mimi asked, with an offensive intonation 
on the last word. 

“ Nothing,” piteously. 

“Why do you stop in with her when 
she is in her tantrums ? ” 

‘“T have such a feeling heart! 1 
wanted to express my sympathy. How 
could I imagine that she would vent 
his misdeeds on my head ?”’ 

“Ah! Ithought so!” significantly. 
Mimi sat bolt upright and smiled with 
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exasperating superiority. “So you’ve 
been meddling again !” 

“ T haven’t !”’ indignantly. 

“Very well; of course, you know 
best. You can tell me all about it 
if you like.” She sank within the 
charmed circle of her tail and gazed 
with languid interest at a pair of spar- 
rows fighting on the lawn. 

“Well,” Punch began, “it was all 
through Harry Arden’s want of tact. 
You know Harry—the man who taught 
me how to trust and pay for 
sugar.” 

“Yes,” superciliously. “And he 
always smells of stale tobacco.” 

“That’s the one. He gave her a 
ring last week. I’ve caught her kissing 
it scores and scores of times. Well, he 
came here this morning, brought her 
a big bunch of roses, and seemed quite 
jolly at first ; he played about with me 
for a bit, and I thought that we 
were all so friendly and happy 
together. ... 

“T can’t think what there was to 
make such a fuss about. She asked 
Harry if he would come to tea and 
have a game of tennis in the cool of the 
evening, and he answered: ‘ With 
pleasure, if only that simpering fool 
wasn’t knocking about.’ Then she 
became icy, and asked: ‘ What sim- 
pering fool?’ Harry tried to be sar- 
castic, and said that he was talking of 
the new screeching tenor she had taken 
up, and who practised with her every 
afternoon, for hours and hours, so he 
was told. 

“She was exquisitely polite and 
sweet, but somehow her tone made me 
feel uneasy. She asked Harry if he 
employed a detective to report on the 
comings and goings of her visitors. 
‘ And how good of him to take such an 
interest in her actions. . . .” 
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“ He retorted with heat that she had 
given him the right to be interested. 
He wasn’t going to tolerate a cater- 
wauling bounder like Willows putting 
his head over her shoulder and his face 
close to hers on the pretext that he 
couldn’t remember the words of the 
music. 

“Her head rose very high, and so 
did her temper. I got under the 
table and listened nervously. I am so 
dreadfully sensitive, and when she 
begins to : 

“Spit ?”’ suggested Mimi. 

“Oh no!” shocked, “ but growl in 
that high voice, I feel quite distressed. 
The next thing I heard was the slam- 
ming of the door. Then she started.” 

“ Swearing ? ” 

“‘ Something like that. . . . ‘ I won’t 
be bullied... . I'll do exactly as I 
please. I'll play, morning, afternoon, 
and right into the night with Mr. 
Willows if I like. . . . To listen to that 
mischief-making Ella Matthen. .. . I 
am sure it was Ella who told him .. . 


him marry Ella. ... Then he will 
find out what a wickcd, sly little hypo- 
crite she is. . . . And I'll go and be a 
nurse, and I'll catch a fever and 
die. . . . Then, when it is too late, 
he’ll be sorry. . . ... And she howled.” 
“Howled ? Never!” Mimi was 
quite scandalised. 
‘““ Well, she made that squeaky noise 
I hate so, and the tears ran down her 
cheeks. I was awfully upset. I ran 
to her, whined, and begged her to 
compose herself. But she wouldn’t 
take any notice, only cried the harder. 
Then I fairly gave way myself, and 
broke into a violent fit of sobbing.” 
“Ah!” The exclamation was preg- 
nant with meaning. “‘ Of course, she 
took you by the scruff of the neck and 
flung you outside ? ”’ 
“Yes,” wonderingly. 
you know?” 
“Intuition, my dear Punch. Men 
and dogs are clumsy by nature. They 
cannot realise that there are times when, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
they cannot avoid stroking us the 
wrong way. Our nerves quiver with 


“How did 
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in an access of’ uncontrollable fury, we 
turn and scratch. Of course, the inno- 
cent opens wide his foolish eyes and 
takes the airs of a victim.” 

Punch contemplated Mimi with a 
puzzled frown. “ I don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don’t,” Mimi said 
drowsily. ‘‘ Now run away, there’s a 
good dog. . I’m too sleepy to talk any 
more platitudes.” 


“Wake up, Mimi! I’ve such heaps 
to tell you.” 

Mimi's ears quivered; she opened 
two lazy slits, and contemplated the 
excited Punch with calm abstraction. 
“Well? ” 

“Such an exciting afternoon I’ve 
had! We are good friends again, she 
and I.” 

“ T know.’ 

“Ah, you heard her? She talked 
quite confidentially to me, didn’t she ? ”’ 

“Yes,” slightingly. ‘‘ Just as she 
does to the red-faced man. Darling 
old fellow. ... Now, do be care- 
ful. . . . No, you are not to bring that 
nasty bone into the drawing-room. . . . 
Does he love his mum, then?.... 
Let me kiss his bad old muzzle. . . .” 

“ Well, isn’t that confidential ? ”’ 

“ Disgustingly familiar, I call it. She 
would never dream of pulling my ears 
or taking such liberties with me.” 

“Well, I like it. It’s so jolly 
chummy. I say! Just look at my 
new collar... . Smart,eh? He gave 
it to me.” 

“Who ? 

“* Yes. 


on. 


The red-faced man ? ” 
He laughed when he put it 
Told me it was an order of merit. 
I did him a good turn this afternoon, 
and he says I’m a clever chap.” 


“Don’t brag. What have you done 
to be so elaborately proud of yourself ? ” 

“You needn’t be sarcastic, Mimi. I 
only wanted to let you know that there 
ave people who think a lot of my tact.” 

Mimi yawned. “Go on,” she said 
resignedly. 

“Well, you see, it is like this. I’ve 
told you often that I am musically 
inclined.”’ 

“Often,” Mimi answered expres- 
sively, and she smiled to herself. 

“You have no idea the effect music 
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has upon a sensitive nature like mine. 
Iam not a connoisseur, mind you. My 
tastes are cosmopolitan, and I can 
appreciate Harry Lauder’s latest just 
as well as I can Wagner. As for 
Strauss and his ‘Elektra’ . . . . when 
I hear it on the gramaphone I grow 
totally wild, I do, I assure you. 

“T knew that Willows was coming to 
sing this afternoon, and, although I 
don’t like him and his fashionable 
voice when he talks to me, still I 
intended to overcome my repugnance 
and enjoy a musical afternoon. 

‘Harry came first, and I followed 
at his heels. We were both in dis- 
grace. She was catty. .. (I beg 
your pardon, but you know what I 
mean). ... Played one fellow off 
against the other, and made Harry and 
me most awfully miserable. . . . ‘ I’m 
so glad you have come to hear Mr. 
Willows sing. ... He has such an 
adorable voice, and I love to accompany 
him. We shall both be a little nervous 
before you. You are such a critic, you 
know... .’ (velvet paw.) 

“IT sat between Harry’s legs, and he 


pulled my ears—quite hard at times. 


I wasn’t 
I guessed how he 


I cocked up my eyes at him. 
angry, bless you. 
felt. 

‘““She began the accompaniment too 
fast for Willows, who interrupted her, 
and gave a lot of instructions, and 
counted for her, very slowly. She 
listened sweetly and started afresh. 
Then he began to sing. 

“He has one of those 
wobbly voices which 
thrill on the top notes. 
till death ....’ he warbled 
‘till d-e-a-t-h .. .!’ 

“Tingling shudders ran down my 
spine. A mysterious joy blended with 
unutterable misery pervaded my whole 
being. A wild yearning to join him 
and mingle the beauty of our two 
voices in a paean of exultation seized 
me. My nerves were strained to their 
utmost tension 

“Forgotten was our mutual anti- 
pathy. Wild emotion mastered me, 
and I sprang from Harry’s grasp, frantic 
with the desire to outrival those 
glorious notes, to raise aloft a hymn of 


wobbly- 
languish and 
‘True, true 


exultation....Ah!.... 

Oh! ... I felt the rapture, the sub- 
lime passion vibrating in my voice as it 
rose hiher and higher. .. .” Punch 
was overcome. 

“The accompaniment stopped sud- 
denly, and she collapsed over the 
piano, hysterical with laughter. Harry 
roared, too, but Willows was furious— 
jealous brute ! 

“T could not stop. I sang and sang 
until Willows launched out a vicious 
boot and kicked me in the ribs. I 
yelped and ran to her. I'll do her the 
justice to say that she hotly resented 
Willows’s brutality. She knelt beside 
me, kissed me till my lamentations died 
into a whimper. Of course, Harry 
came, too, and felt my ribs quite 
tenderly. I thought they were broken 
at first. I noticed that he caught her 
hand and held it, and she looked across 
at him very sweetly as she begged him 
to take me into the garden until the 
practice was over. 

“Willows tried to excuse himself 
but clumsily, and she accepted his 
apologies very coldly. Sodid I. When 
I had regained my composure I followed 
Harry .into the garden, where I flung 
myself down beside him. 

““ Good old fellow !’ he said, pinch- 
ing my ears. ‘I begin to think you're 
a clever chap. At any rate you’ve 
settled that beauty’s hash for him 
this time. He’s a spiteful bounder, old 
man. And she’s found him out at 
last.’ 

“He is discriminating, is Harry. 
Yes, I think I may safely flatter myself 
that it was owing to his insane jealousy 
of me that Willows lost his chances with 
her. He didn’t stop to tea, but Harry 
did, and so did I. The sugar they 
gave me this afternoon! I’ve felt 
bilious ever since. 

“So we are all very jolly together 
once more. Hullo! They are calling 
me. I must be off. I think we are 
going to take a walk in the moonshine. 
Romantic, aint it ? ” 

“ Tastes differ,’ Mimi retorted. She 
rose and stretched herself to an arch. 
‘I am going to pay cook a visit in the 
kitchen. I believe she is frying fish 
for supper.” ; 
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LINE of motor-taxis and a 
horsed vehicle or two stand 


along the kerb opposite the 


“ Rendezvous des Cochers.” The little 
restaurant is not particularly attractive, 
either inside or out. There is a zinc 
counter in the front part ; at the back 
is the restaurant. Red-faced, hearty- 
looking cabmen wearing the blue or 
fawn-coloured liveries of the com- 
panies, crowned with white or black 
hats, and smart-looking chauffeurs, 
with peaked caps, ample overcoats and 
yellow leggings, stand at the counter 
and exchange the gossip of the day 
over their petits verres. Their conver- 
sation is peculiar to the class, instinct 
with that abrupt philosophy which 
belongs to the drivers of the world. 
It begins with allusions to the weather, 
‘Quel temps de chien!” and then 
passes by easy stages to the detail of 
their trade: the capriciousness of 
motors, animal and mechanical, and 
the peculiarities of fares. What an 
endless topic!—the fat man with in- 
extinguishable thirst, who alighted at 
every café; the lovers who were 
extraordinarily romantic, and never 
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relaxed hands even when drinking 
sivops on the terrasse. From this 
point the speakers will engage the 
political situation, the durability of the 
Cabinet and kindred matters. Direct 
of speech and thought, the cocher likes 
no tortuousness in his politicians. 

Oh, jovial Jehus of Paris! How they 
teach one the science of life with 
their hearty comments on men and 
things, their good-natured estimate of 
another’s difficulties, their own sym- 
pathy with suffering humanity ! 

But we are hungry, and must begin 
the meal. Let us attack the excellent 
potage with its substantial hunch of 
bread, the purée de pois with its pat of 
butter floating on the top, the slice of 
veal with white beans, the piece of 
cheese with a dessert of stewed prunes. 
We have selected perhaps a half-bottle 
of red wine, vin ordinaire, and the whole 
repast costs less than two francs. But, 
of course, we can do it cheaper still. 
There are prix fixe cafés where you may 
lunch for 1 fr. 25 c., hors d’qeuvre 
included, and dine for 1 fr. 50 c. 

The “ Restaurant des Artistes” —I 
read with joy the sign one day in the 
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Rue Lepic, the dear, delicious street 
that winds its way up the Butte, the 
sacred Mount of Martyrs, from the 
Place Blanche beside the whirling red 
arms of the Moulin Rouge. Passing 
within, I came upon a joyous company 
of men and girls in the heyday of light- 
heartedness. No doubt they were far 
from rich, but how happy they looked ! 
How gaily they laughed! with what 
zest they discussed the petty incidents 
of the day! There was a young man 
there whose face was haunting in its 
dark beauty, so pensive and yet so 
brilliant were his eyes—eyes flashing, 
white teeth gleaming, and then a 
sudden solemnity as if a veil were 
drawn and the soul had retired to its 
secret place. The girl with piquant 
features, hair that tumbled over the 
forehead with wanton grace after it 
had climbed round the little elfin ears, 
presented the Montmartre type, not 
exactly pretty, but vivacious and 


sparkling with the joy of life: living, 
laughing every moment, refusing to 
accept the dull philosophy that we 
Anglo-Saxons seem to thrust upon our 


youth. No, no; laughter and love 
will hold carnival to-day, for she is 
just eighteen, and the young man barely 
twenty-one. Rosebud moments—let 
them not be wasted in moans and 
tears. 

In a corner of the room a group of 
singularly eloquent backs. Those backs 
are bent, listening—you seem to hear 
them listening. And one is telling a 
story in a lowered voice. It seemed to 
be brimful of interest, of deep human 
interest. There were points of humour 
in it, for occasionally the backs wriggled 
themselves into strange shapes, and 
sounds of laughter came—sharp, stac- 
cato laughter, like the barking of 
Maxim guns. How much I would 
have given to have heard that story, 
to have joined in the merriment, to 
have appreciated the fun ! 

Outside, the music: the ‘‘ Chocolate 
Soldier,” yes, and then another air, 
the “Waltz Dream.” Foreign im- 
portations, but the steam organ that is 
uttering them belongs to Montmartre. 
Itisthe fair. Whirling pigs and camels, 
ostriches in flight across an a*ry and 
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imaginary desert; fantastically-capari- 
soned men and women sing and caper, 
wrestle and box on elevated platforms 
in front of booths, amid the roll of 
drums and the spasmodic, melancholy 
gurgling of cracked cornets and tune- 
less trombones. All the fun of the 
fair. This way for the trained and 
domesticated fleas ; that way for the 
suggestive horrors of the peep-shows. 
Up there somewhere, by the lamp that 
is garishly flaring, are a Russian railway 
and a new form of toboggan slide 
that gives you strange sensations. 

And the landlady in my restaurant, 
a nice, trim soul, notes the noise and 
says pathetically, “ Ah! my clientéle is 
so select, they do not like the fair. 
Society is so mixed there, is it not ?”’ 
But the fair does not spoil the laughter 
of the cltentéle, who have braved the 
social mixture and the dangers of 
promiscuity. They continue joyfully 
to assuage their appetites in this 
picturesque resort. Certain types of 
face belong to the “‘ Hectic Hill,” just 
as others are special to the Quarter. 
That man there, with the blond 
beard, is an artist surely—a dreamer, 
you would say. Perhaps he paints 
delicate and elusive creatures on a 
background of filmy cloud, or elves in 
woods, or frowning castles perched on 
inaccessible rocks, or something strange 
and wholly strong—something that 
cannot be understood by the bour- 
geois mind, but is full of subtlety to 
those whose brains go out to to- 
morrow instead of halting in the mists 
of yesterday. And then that beetle- 
browed man over there? Who is he? 
A sculptor? Yes, he looks like it—a 
face firm and strong, the eyes frank, 
mouth and chin tenacious, the bearing 
proud, the hands virile, arms and 
shoulders like a giant’s, the torse of a 
hero in the legends of the Vikings—a 
sculptor, a conqueror, no doubt, hewing 
his way in marble and in bronze. 

And those three over there: 
Students evidently. You see their 
bright faces, the eyes that bespeak the 
intelligence of the soul, the forehead 
reflective, the mouth ready to look 
solemn, the ears as if alert to catch the 
least whisper of the world—young men, 
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young France, the hope of France. 
Decadent, you say, this country is? 
No, no, not while these young men live 
and move and think. Who knows 
what the morrow will bring forth from 
those young hands and minds—some- 
thing new and palpitating, something 
generously hopeful? But even here, 
with these numerous types, we cannot 
stay—we must away in search of other 
places where they eat. 

The Quarter is best adapted for such 
surveys, even though it is sadly changed 
since the days before a way was bored 
through the subsoil and we could 
travel, like electric moles, at breakneck 
speed through tortuous tunnels, seeing 
nothing, appreciating nothing. Death 
to the flaneur! Alas! he is already 
dead. 

This Latin Quarter is desperately 
new, and yet eternally old. The other 
day the demonstrations in the Anato- 
mical Schools brought an army of 
police into the streets of the “‘ Pays 
Latin.”” You remember the story ? 
The professor who was not liked 
because his appointment was political, 
they said; or because—Oh, ghastly 
reason !—he did not preserve the bodies 
in the dissecting room. Yet, to say 
truth, none knew why he hooted and 
pelted the professor with missiles that 
included an alarum clock! “I do not 
like you, Dr. Fell, The reason why, I 
cannot tell!...” It is an old 
story, a very old story, and you cannot 
ask the Latin Quarter to be more 
reasonable than a student by the Cam 
or Isis. You might as well expect a 
militant Suffragette to have the 
“ vapours,” or behave like one of those 
sweet and shadowy creatures in an 
eighteenth-century romance. 

In the Quarter are many restaurants 
where turbulent youth is served at a 
price that is ridiculously cheap. He has 
his own restaurant, too, at the head- 
quarters of his Association. But there 
are other places, particularly along the 
Boul’ Mich’ (as the Boulevard St. Michel 
is called)—the ‘‘ Deux Magots”’ (the two 
baboons), O glorious name! close by 
the ancient church of St. Germain des 
Prés, is a favourite resort of a band of 
American students studying archi- 
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tecture at the Beaux Arts. Next door 
is the Café de Flore, which has a 
special interest for me because in an 
upper room, usually given over to the 
sober exercise of eating, there meets at 
intervals a society of Royalist young 
men who conspire against the Re- 
public. And so well do they perform 
their dark business that you can hear 
their secrets from the street. They 
conspire at the top of their voices. 
There are many other societies, 
youthful in their enthusiasm to reform 
or to overturn : Monarchist societies and 
societies Republican, sportive, or frankly 
intellectual. Then there are the poets 
whose lips and brows are touched with 
fire. They meet for a monthly dinner, 
and after that they hold their wonder- 
ful poetic tourneys ; in which the poets, 
male and female, recite their com- 
positions amidst the applause of an 
audience composed of poets. Every 
man his own poet: it is a glorious 
aspiration. How far it seems from 
that bustling world outside, where 
roars and rattles the motor-’bus! That 


the poet can play his lute in conditions 


so removed from classic groves is proof of 
his abstraction, of the inspired character 
of his call. These young men eat in 
common every month a plain and 
homely meal that costs from two to 
three francs, but separately, in the 
daily course, they descend upon the 
creameries and other places where the 
viands are as simple as they are 
cheap. 

I like those “ crémeries,” so bright 
and clean with their bottles of milk, 
their noble mounds of butter and 
white, creamy-looking cheese; but 
the fairest object in the shop is the 
rosy-cheeked assistant, whose com- 
plexion comes, no doubt, from a 
wholesome diet of dairy produce. 

You may happen on the very place 
where Thackeray dined in his student 
days in the Boulevard St. Germain, 
when he was attending, no doubt, the 
academy of M. Gros. Thirion’s, de- 
corated with a sign commemorating 
the connection with the great English- 
man, attracts the pilgrim ; but the city 
teems with unostentatious eating 
houses, where for a few francs one may 
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find ample cheer. The littlé round 
tables, the white-aproned serving 
wench, the guests, pallid and earnest- 
looking, with long hair falling over 
youthful brows that dream of fine 
accomplishment in art and letters ; 
girls who have shaken off some feminine 
graces in their stern devotion to the 
Muses. You may meet this kind of 
restaurant all over Paris, but more 
particularly on the left bank in the 
newly-completed Boulevard Raspail, 
which seems destined to become the 
first great thoroughfare on this side of 
the Seine, ousting the Boulevard St. 
Germain and the Boulevard St. Michel 
from their special eminence. Some of 
the resorts that lie in this direction are 
particularly amusing and picturesque, 
especially on some night when a great 
artists’ ball is in progress, when you shall 
glimpse a wondrous medley of costumes 
—a Roman gladiator, an Assyrian, per- 
haps a Persian, mingling with his fellows 
who are in the clothes of every day. And 
the models are not the least embar- 
rassed because their veils are scanty. 
If we go into these wild regions of 
Bohemia we must take the consequences 
whatever they may be. Glory of 
colour belongs certainly to these balls, 
if nothing else. Gilded figures emerge 
from dingy eating houses. It is as if one 
came suddenly upon fairies dancing upon 
a cabbage patch, or had seen a golden 
princess in a slum. How strange these 
little eating places are! I know one in 
the Street of the Dragon (as wonderful 
a title in its way as the Shop of the 
Thousand Shirts, which has always 
fascinated me in Paris). Its inner walls 
are daubed with sketches, some of a 
sensational sort. A little notice tells 
you that the “ Salon est réservé pour 
Messieurs les Artistes.” Happy world, 
happy youthful memories, which fade 
into hard realities as the twentieth 
birthday recedes ! 
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The scene changes rapidly enough 
when one crosses the river and enters 
one of those temples of middle-class 
respectability—a bouillon. A_ long 
room on the second floor, made still 
longer by its mirrors, which mock you 
with the suggestion of that “ other 
side ’” where you are always more com- 
fortable and where the cooking is 
superior, is crowded with tables in 
endless array. Grilled mackerel, ome- 
lette au jambon, fried sole, pork cutlet, 
chip potatoes, cheese and coffee : such 
is our menu, and the price is 3 fr. 50 c. 
Over there, across the boulevard, is the 
hotel at which Kruger stayed when he 
came to Paris after his flight from 
Pretoria. But that is an episode not 
worth remembering in these days of 
a quite different complexion. 

Then there is Duval’s a hundred 
times repeated. Spotless linen, a table 
service shining like silver. Could there 
be anything more glowing with middle- 
class virtue than Duval’s? It seems 
to speak of the prosperity of Paris, to 
be one of the institutions without which 
the middle class is lost, condemned to 
expense—or Bohemia. There is a free- 
dom from noise that is grateful enough. 
‘Qui, messieurs, bouillon aux légumes, 
bifteck aux pommes—bien cuit, par- 
faitement—des endives, marmelade de 
pommes—trois francs et merci!” 

Charing Cross, Charing Cross! Have 
I been dreaming? Am I in London all 
the time? And is that rather horrid 
little table, wiped by a dreadful- 
looking rag, being prepared for my 
lunch? And are those depressed- 
looking women going to serve it 
on that slippery marble top? 
“Can I have a serviette, please ? ”’ 
“Tl see, sir.” (After a moment) 
“So sorry, sir, there isn’t one.” And 
this is London! Oh, shades of Trilby 
and the Quarter! But there is Soho, 
of course. 
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HERE’S a chap at Rugby called 
“Spooky ” Simpkins. He got 
that name on account of a rum 
little wooden thing, with a _ pencil 
jabbed through it, that writes all sorts 
of rot for him—at least, he says it’s 
really spirits that write, and that it’s 
all true, and that they’re clairvoyaging 
orsomething. Ofcourse, it’s all tommy 
rot—we all know he just shoves the 
thing about himself. He swears he 
doesn’t though, ‘‘ honour-bright ”’ ; and 
when a chap says “ honour-bright ” I 
suppose it isn’t cricket to think he’s 
fibbing. But a jolly queer thing hap- 
pened when I was stopping with 
“Spooky” last Christmas holidays. 
He lives with an old aunt of his, for his 
pater and mater are both dead ; in fact, 
he says they write to him with the 
wooden arrangement ; and a more rum 
old card than his Aunt Martha I never 
set eyeson! She’s a good sort though, 
for on my fourteenth birthday, which 
was when I was there, she gave me ten 
bob and achampion air-gun. Her place 
is a big, bare old house with a great 
garden simply chock full of trees and 
queer old sundials and summerhouses 
and things. She is a sort of female 
hermit, if there is such a thing. She 
potters round her garden and never 
sees a soul, and my own idea is she’s 
a bit off her dot, but “‘ Spooky” says 
she’s not, though that doesn’t mean 
much, because I shouldn’t think he’s 
so very sane himself. 

Well, it was beastly dull in the 
evenings—it was winter, you see—and 
here we were cooped up with this old 
lady and some funny, musty, fusty 
old servants. On the night of the 
adventure we had left the old lady 
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playing patience with a big black cat 
beside her and gone down to the kitchen 
to get the cook to make toffee for us. 
I don’t know if anybody who will read 
this has ever seen Barnum’s fat 
woman, but I'll bet that cook would 
run her a good second! Fat! Golly, 
I’d train like one o’clock if I was any- 
thing near it. She was five of me and 
seven of Simpkins, who’s a lean sort of 
chap, easily, and one of the old lady 
into the bargain. She made jolly fine 
toffee all the same, and when we were 
waiting for it to cool “ Spooky ”’ said 
“ Let’s get out ‘ Planchette.’”’ I think 
that such a rotten name now. [always 
call her ‘‘ Daisy Bell,” and “ Spooky ”’ 
gets quite ratty, and says I’ll keep the 
spirits away. We went into the 
library—a huge, dark old room 
looking out on a shrubbery, and a 
musty-fusty old servant brought a 
lamp, and we started off, as solemn as 
your grandmother’s funeral ! 

“Spooky” said “ You’re pressing 
your hand on it. It won’t move,” 
and I sat holding my wrists up till 
they both got pins and needles, and 
then suddenly it began to scoot all over 
the shop. I suppose it was the gloomy 
room and the great jumpy shadows 
from the fire and the lamp, but I felt 
quite creepy about the spine. It ran 
about scraping the pencil on the paper, 
and at last it stopped and gave a kind 
of rattle, and ‘‘ Spooky ”’ lifted it off, 
and as sure as “ eggs is eggs,” as my 
guv’nor says, the thing had written as 
plain as the nose on “ Spooky’s ” face 
(he’s all nose), ‘ Dig in the ground 
behind the hen-house.”’ 

‘““ Spooky’s ”’ eyes were simply start- 
ing out of his head with delight. 
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“Tl ask it what we’ll find,” he 
gasped. “Come, Jim, put your hands 
on, quick !”’ 

We sat a mighty long time, and it 
moved at last very slowly and then 
stopped. This time it had written 
“Money.” 

“ Notes or gold ?” “ Spooky ”’ whis- 
pered, jamming it back on the paper. 

It wrote ‘“‘ In a dispatch box ”’ quite 
distinctly. I was a bit struck, because 
it was darkish and sort of ghosty and 
musty in that room, and I really don’t 
think “‘ Spooky ” did push the idiotic 
thing at all. After all, some old joker 
we read about in the English class last 
term said something about there being 
“More things in heaven and earth 
than something or other’’—than we 
understand, he meant, only I can’t get 
the exact hang of it just now. It’s 
Shakespeare, I think. 

Well, of course, the next thing was 
we said good-night and went to bed as 
“doggo”’ as you like. We heard the 
doors all being locked, and we saw the 
light disappear from under the old 
girl’s door, and then we put on snow- 
boots and ulsters and we slipped down 
the stairs and out into the garden. We 
had an awful job to get the tool-house 
door open. The gardener had locked 
it, but we managed to smash the lock, 
and we found two big spades. Behind 
the hen-house it was so dark you could 
almost cut it with a knife. We started 
digging and digging, and when we 
spoke we just whispered. Once I saw 
a white thing among the bushes, and I 
clutched “‘Spooky’s”’ arm and said, 
“Look! Did you see it?” and he 
said, just as if he was declining mensa, 
“No, I didn’t, but I expect it’s my 
murdered great-grandmother’s ghost ! ”’ 
I started saying over a bit of “ Virgil” 
to try to get more sensible. I felt 
quite shaky, and kept peeping through 
the trees for ghosts. The hole was 
enormous, and we were both fairly done 
up with digging for the beastly dis- 
patch box that never appeared. Every 
time we screaked our spades on to a 
stone, down went “Spooky ”’ on his 
knees and peered into the hole with a 
candle we had brought with us. It 
guttered and blew about and made a 
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fizzly noise, and when the wind blew 
it out I told ‘“ Spooky” I was off to 
bed, and Daisy Bell was a fraud. He 
was a bit sick of it, too, so we turned in. 

I should think we had been sleeping 
for about an hour when I woke and 
dis*inctly heard a crash and tumble of 
some sort in the garden. “ Spooky” 
jumped up and said that a burglar 
must have fallen out of some window. 
This was nuts to me after the silly- 
billy treasure hunt, and I can tell you 
I jumped into my clothes pretty slick, 
and once more we tiptoed downstairs 
and out to the garden. We listened, 
and curiously enough we heard mut- 
terings and groans coming from near 
the hen-house, which stands just about 
a hundred yards from our bedroom 
window. 

“Spooky ” clutched me by the arm 
and said he was sure it wasn’t a 
burglar, but a ghost, and that we must 
go and lay it. It got beastly cold just 
then, and my teeth began to chatter, 
but I went with him ; in fact, he dragged 
me along by the sleeve. 

And there, sure enough, in our deep 
hole—right in it, and it was about 
six foot deep—was a great black moving 
mass, and from this mass came sounds 
of lamentation. 


“it %. ab said 


unlaid ghost,”’ 
‘‘ Spooky,” ‘‘ and how can we lay it ? ” 

I wanted to go and leave the beastly 
thing to lay itself, but I suggested the 


tool-house door. After a struggle we 
got it off, and the hinges were very 
rusty, and half-broken in any case. 

It was too dark to see anything 
properly, and we had forgotten our 
candle, but the black, shadowy thing 
in the hole gave out the most horrible 
sounds, and pretty soon we shoved the 
door along on top of it, and “‘ Spooky ”’ 
said, ‘‘ Now we must sit here till cock- 
crow,” and squatted with his hands 
round his knees as cool as a cucumber. 
I didn’t half like it. The moans and 
wails got simply dreadful, and the 
creature began to bang on the door, and 
blubbed like old Harry. 

At last it began to get light. The 
trees grew quite distinct and black 
against the big, white house, and I felt 
quite brave again, and mighty peckish. 
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“It must be cock-crow now,” I said 
to “Spooky.” “ Let’s see if the ghost 
is laid.” 

“ How can it be laid, you fool ? ’”’ he 
answered. ‘Don’t you _ hear it 
moaning ? ” 

Sure enough it was. You couldn’t 
make out what it was trying to say. 
It just yowled and yowled, and banged 
on the roof of its grave. 

“Tt. will disappear when the sun 
rises,’ whispered “‘ Spooky,” “so just 
sit tight.” 

It was all very well, but it was 
beastly frosty, and my fingers went 
dead, and I sneezed loud enough to 
frighten any ghost. 

At last it got quite light, and the 
banging and yelling grew worse, and I 
didn’t see the use of funking any ghost 
in the daylight, so I just shunted 
“Spooky,” who was threequarters 
asleep by this time, off the door and 
lifted it and looked in ! 

Great Jehosaphat ! 
cook ! 

There she lay, yelling fit to bust the 
boiler, tears pouring down her fat, red 
face ! 

‘““ Spooky ” wakened up and rubbed 
his eyes, and we both tried to make out 
what she was driving at. Then a door 
banged, and out came “ Spooky’s” 


” 


If it wasn’t the 
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aunt in a patchwork kind of dressing- 
gown and a nightcap, looking scared 
out of her wits. We all helped the cook 
out of the hole, and she limped along a 
step or two, and then collapsed on a 
flower-bed simply yelling like one 
o'clock. 

““Spooky’s”’ face was blue - with 
cold, and what with his muddy pyja- 
mas and his aunt’s nightcap and bed- 
room slippers, and the great fat cook 
lying screaming, and none of us able 
to make out what was wrong or how 
she had got into the hole—oh, lor! I 
simply rolled on the grass and yelled ! 


, 


It turned out that the cook had 
heard sounds in the garden—us dig- 
ging, of course—and had gone to see if 
anyone was stealing the hens. She 
had fallen into the hole and sprained 
her ankle, and, of course, we thought 
she was a ghost, and tried to lay her! 

Dad said it would make a clinking 
story, so I’ve tried to write it out, and 
I am sure I hope some editor will take 
it, for I’m on the rocks, high and dry, 
having spent my next term’s chink 
going halves with “‘ Spooky ” in giving 
the cook a silver watch, 

By the way, we burned Daisy Bell in 
the playground a few Saturdays ago. 


CHESTNUT AND MAY. 


HE chestnut tree beside the gate 
Is like a Christmas tree, 


Adorned with lighted candles and 


With Christmas toys for me. 


The may tree on the other side 


All green and white and red, 


Is like the flowery counterpane 


I have upon my bed. 


HELEN TAYLOR. 
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fairies were learning their work, 

and were not quite sure what 
they could do, they thought it would 
be a good plan to have an Exhibition. 

So the rules were drawn up by the 
King of All the Fairies, and the notices 
were carried round by the fairies of the 
sun. 

It was arranged that every fairy 
should make something—whatever he 
could make best—to show at the 
Exhibition, and the King promised to 
give prizes for the most beautiful 
things. The difficulty was to find a 
place large enough to show off so many 
things to advantage, so it was decided 
that the Whole Country should be used 
for the purpose. No one could then 
complain that his work was put away 
in a corner. 

For weeks, and indeed months, 
before the Exhibition the fairies could 
think of nothing else. First they flew 
hither and thither in search of materials 
for their work ; then they spent a great 
deal of time and trouble over the 
work itself; then they had to hide it 
away so that no one should see it 
before the opening of the Exhibition. 

One day, about this time, a little sea- 
fairy, called Spark-of-Opal, was play- 
ing with some of his friends the wind- 
fairies. They ran races up and down 
the beach, they rode the sea-horses, 
they emptied the little pools on the 
shore and then filled them up again, 
they pelted each other with grains of 
sand, they played at ball with tiny 
shells and stones, and at last the wind- 
fairies, who often become rather rough 
when they are playing, chased Spark- 
of-Opal a great deal farther than he 
wished to go. They chased him up a 
little stream until he was quite a long 
way from the sea. Then they flew 
away laughing, and Spark-of-Opal was 


: VERY long time ago, when the 


left, very much out of breath, sitting 
on a stone at the edge of the 
stream. 

As soon as he was able to breathe 
more comfortably he began to look 
about him. He had never been so 
far from home before, and all the 
fairies he could see were quite strangers 
to him. They all seemed to be very 
busy. Those who were not working 
hard were talking hard. 

Quite close to him, on the bank of 
the stream, there were three fairies, 
talking together with great eagerness, 
One was a tree-fairy, and one was a 
moss-fairy, and the third was a dear 
little thing who was dressed in blue 
and lived among the forget-me-nots. 
You can always tell one kind of fairy 
from another by his clothes, and you 
will find this a great convenience. 

The three fairies were talking about 
the Exhibition. 

“‘ What are you two going to show ? ” 
asked the little fairy in blue. 

“T am going to show some gree” 
velvet,” answered the moss-fairy. “I 
have several patterns. One of them 
is shot with brown; but, on _ the 
whole, I like the plain green best. You 
see, in the matter of brown velvet the 
bulrush-fairies are likely to get the 
best of it; but when it comes to green 
velvet, I rather flatter myself I can 
beat most people. You, of course, 
will show some of your turquoises ? ”’ 

The forget-me-not-fairy nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘And what do 
you think I did yesterday? I flew 
up to fetch some of the sky to make 
my turquoises with; and then, while 
I was sitting here making them, a big 
bit of it slipped into the river! Look— 
you can see it there now—and I 
simply can’t get it up again! But you 
haven’t told us,” he went on, turning 
to the tree-fairy, ‘‘ what you are going 
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to show. There are so many things 
you can make.” 

Spark-of-Opal had taken rather a 
dislike to the tree-fairy, who looked a 
little haughty. 

“T think of showing some of my 
lace,” he said, with his head in the 
air. “I shall probably get the prize.”’ 

“Indeed, you certainly will!” cried 
the moss-fairy. ‘‘ That soft, green lace 
that you tree-fairies hang over the 
boughs in the early part of the year 
is the best thing of its kind, I think. 
Sometimes, when I look up at it, I am 
tempted to leave off making velvet and 
take to making lace instead! And, 
between ourselves, I’m going to show 
some little bits of lace at the Exhibition 
myself. They are quite small—just 
humble imitations of yours, you know.” 

““ Quite so—quite so!” said the tree- 
fairy in a patronising way, as if no one 
could be expected to make such good 
lace as his own. 

This conversation was extremely in- 
teresting to Spark-of-Opal. Now and 
then he looked thoughtful, and once 
or twice he chuckled softly. 


“Sure to get the prize, are you, my 
fine tree-fairy?”’ he said to himself. 
“T wouldn’t be too sure if I were you ! 


Other people can make lace too. But 
it’s a good idea to hang it on a tree. 
I should never have thought of 
that.” 

When the three fairies stopped 
talking and went on with their work 
he slipped off the stone into the stream 
and drifted back to the sea. 

After that, for some time, Spark-of- 
Opal was much too busy to play with 
the wind-fairies. 

The opening day of the Exhibition 
came at last. So splendid a show had 
never been seen before. The King of 
All the Fairies was present, of course, 
mounted upon a gorgeous butterfly, 
and wearing the uniform of the sunshine- 
fairies, which is made of all the colours 
of the rainbow. He was surrounded 
by his magnificent bodyguard of 
dragon-flies, and a fine show they made 
as their uniforms flashed in the sun. 
The King rode slowly round the 
Exhibition. As I have already told 
you, the Exhibition covered the Whole 
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Country, so the King was a long time 
riding round, 

First there were the jewels to be 
seen. Some of the sea-fairies had 
brought diamonds, and some had 
brought opals ; and the dew-fairies had 
brought pearls, and the dear little 
forget-me-not-fairy was there with his 
turquoises. He had been obliged to 
go back and fetch some more sky to 
make them with, for he had never 
been able to catch the bit that slipped 
into the stream. If you look into the 
stream you will see it there still. 

There was gold, too, in great 
quantities, and silver. Many different 
kinds of fairies brought gold ; but the 
prize was given to the gorse-fairies, 
for not only was their gold of a par- 
ticularly splendid sort, but they had 
also invented a most ingenious arrange- 
ment of sharp spikes for keeping it 
safe from burglars. 

The prize for silver was won by the 
fairies of the valley, who had sent out 
all the river-fairies in a great hurry to 
gather silver on all the hills: They 
had found a great deal more than they 
could carry, so they rolled it down the 
hills as fast as they could into the 
valley. The King of All the Fairies 
was so much pleased with it that he 
granted to the valley-fairies the right 
of collecting silver from the hills for 
ever. I expect you have often seen 
the river-fairies rolling it down for 
them. 

Then the King looked at the velvets 
and the cloth-of-gold. The moss- 
fairy had brought his green velvet, 
and there was some lovely brown 
velvet made by the bulrush-fairies, and 
the iris-fairies had brought some of a 
very rich shade of purple. Indeed, 
there was velvet of nearly every colour 
but they were all thrown in the shade 
by the cloth-of-gold. It was made by 
the buttercup-fairies, who spread out 
great sheets of it on the grass. 

It would be impossible for me to 
tell you about all the things there 
were at that Exhibition. There were 
fine things and plain things, beautiful 
things and useful things, and things 
that were useful and beautiful too. 
There were plates made by the water- 
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lily-fairies, and jugs by the orchid- 
fairies, and thimbles by the oak-fairies. 
The lace parasols of the hemlock- 
fairies were particularly admired. And, 
to add to the gaiety, the Bluebells’ 
Band played all day long, while the 
fairies of the daffodils and the colum- 
bines danced. 

There was one thing that amused the 
King very much. A very small fairy 
suddenly appeared from the middle 
of a guelder-rose bush, and with great 
difficulty began to roll an enormous 
snowball along the ground. The other 
fairies tried to stop him. 

“That’s not the sort of thing to 
bring to an Exhibition, you absurd 
little creature ! ” they cried. 

But the little fairy rolled it right up 
to the King. 

“May it please your Majesty,” he 
said, bowing low, “ this is the only thing 
I can make, so I thought I’d better 
bring it.” 

The King patted his head kindly. 

“ Quite right,” he said. ‘‘ And you 
shall certainly have the prize for snow- 
balls, for it is the best I ever saw.” 


Last of all the King came to the 


lace. There were several kinds of 
lace. There was some of a very dainty 
white kind, made by the hedge-fairies 
who lived in the wild parsley, and there 
were the little bits of green lace that 
the moss-fairy had made in imitation 
of the tree-fairy’s lace. And, hanging 
from the branches of the trees, very 
fine and filmy, like a veil hung between 
the earth and sky, was the lace of the 
tree-fairy himself. The King reined 
up his butterfly, and looked up at the 
delicate pattern of the green lace 
against the blue sky. 

“Surely this must deserve the 
prize!” he said, ‘‘ There can hardly 
be any more beautiful lace than 
this!” 

Then he turned his head, and saw 
that there was still another kind of 
lace that he had not yet seen. 

It hung in great white clouds upon 
a long row of trees, and the pattem of 
it was like the foam of the sea. For 
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it was the work of the sea-fairy, Spark- 
of-Opal. 

This was what he had done. When 
he had heard the fairies on the bank of 
the stream talking about the lace they 
were going to show at the Exhibition, 
he said to himself that he too would 
show some lace. The tree-fairy was 
much too conceited, he thought. Was 
not the lace of the sea-fairies the most 
beautiful in all the world ? 

Now the sea-fairies’ lace, as a rule, 
can only be seen on the sea. I am 
sure you have often seen it floating on 
the surface of the water, very white 
and fine. But Spark-of-Opal deter- 
mined that, for once, he would hang his 
lace upon the trees, like the tree-fairy, 
to show it off to the best advantage. 

So he worked very hard for weeks, 
and made great quantities of it. And 
in the night, when no one could see 
him, he carried it far away from the 
sea and hung it upon a row of cherry 
trees. When he had finished his work 
the trees seemed to be frothing over 
with foam. He was quite right—it 
was the most beautiful lace -in all the 
world. 

That is what the King of the Fairies 
thought. 

‘* This lace,” he said when he saw it, 
‘is the finest thing in the whole 
Exhibition. It must have the first 
prize. And the prize shall be this— 
the fairy who made it shall have the 
rare honour of being a sea-fairy and a 
land-fairy too. Every year he shall 
bring his lace from the sea, and shall 
hang it on all the cherry trees in the 
Whole Country.” 

So it is to this day. The Exhibition 
was such a grand success that the 
fairies arranged to have one every 
year, and every year, to this day, the 
sea-fairy brings his foamy white lace 
from the sea and hangs it upon all the 
cherry trees. 

That is why a row of cherry trees in 
the spring, when you see it in the 
distance, looks like a line of foaming 
surf upon the shore. You must often 
have wondered why it was. 


‘ 
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BY D. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 


ap little plaits and two little bows, 


Two bright eyes and a saucy dimple, 
Two little freckles upon her nose— 
Isn’t the portrait nice and simple ? 
Two little arms that cling and twine, 
One big frown when she’s much offended, 3 
One fickle heart that she swears is mine 
Such is the picture of my Intended. 


One little quarrel, one long shriek, 
One little word that she’d got from Father, | 
One chubby fist against my cheek, 
One little kick that hurt me, rather ! 
One weary day when she was kept 
Lock’d in her room till her temper ended, 
One pang of conscience and then I crept 
Up to the window of my Intended. 


One little chuckle and one long kiss, 
One little murmur of “‘ Beg your pardon,” 
One naughty boy and one naughty miss 
Wading the duck-pond in the garden ! 
One little shiver and one big sneeze, 
One bad cold—then the matter ended 
In mustard plasters and doctor’s fees 
And two little wings for my Intended. 
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THE CLEOPATRA EMERALD. 
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A Detective Story. 














HE chief of the Secret Service 
Bureau in New York could 
well afford to take it easy and 

let the heathen rage during the crime 
wave in smart society, for it was no 
affair of his. 

Fashionable folk were being robbed 
almost daily of their jewels, and there 
was hardly a mansion in the Golden 
Belt of New York that was not honey- 
combed with plain-clothes men from 
Potice Headquarters. The Police Com- 
missioner had his hands full explain- 
ing through his able secretary that the 
rich people were frightfully careless in 
exposing themselves to crooks, and 
that the police were not to blame. 

The Secret Service, of course, had 
to keep hands off in all matters not 
coming under Federal jurisdiction. A 
robbery to interest this active arm of 
the Government would have to con- 
cern papers of State or at least a 
national bank, which is in a way under 
the paternal guidance of Uncle Sam. 
Therefore, the chief of the Service in 
New York lived comfortably and 
placidly while the Police Commis- 
sioner was prepared at any moment to 
stretch his neck on the block for the 
axe of removal. 

But there is always an exception to 
every rule, or at least there is an un- 
1912, 


Copyright, 


Or- 
the expert thief or the expert 
on police affairs would say that the 
United States Government would not 
interfere in the matter of a jewel pri- 


expected elasticity to every rule. 
dinarily, 


vately possessed. Uncle Sam, how- 
ever, as a matter of international 
courtesy, did step in when the famous 
Jebel Emerald was brought to New 
York in the well-filled jewel case of 
Mrs. Montgomery Petrie Holm. 

The Honourable Montgomery Petrie 
Holm was a young man of inordinate 
wealth with a wife of inordinate 
vanitv. She was also strong of will, 
and the Honourable Mr. Holm, being 
otherwise, was compelled to relinquish. 
his great desire to present the emerald 
to his Sovereign to add to the jewels 
of the Crown. 

Mrs. Holm liked it so much when 
her husband showed it to her that she 
appropriated it. 

The best that the Honourable Mr. 
Holm could do by his Sovereign’s 
Government was to promise it 
eventually. When Mrs. Holm tired 
of it the King might have it, or Mr. 
Holm could give it to the British 
Museum or do with it as he pleased. 

Being as beautiful as she was vain, 
and leaning to things esoterical, Mrs. 
Ho!m was all the more delighted with 
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the Jebel Emerald because experts had 
declared it to have been one of those 
mined for Cleopatra before Cleopatra 
brought trouble on herself by the 
affair with Mare Antony. 

There were times when Mrs, Holm 
really believed that she was the re- 
incarnation of Cleopatra. This dis- 
turbed the Honourable Mr. Holm, as 
you may well imagine, for he had read 
Shakspeare’s play dealing with the 
lady’s affair with Marc Antony, and 
her general reputation as an uncon- 
ventional was well known to him. 

Amateur theatricals was another 
outlet for the uneasy spirit of the lady ; 
not the tame, pink-tea drama trans- 
ferred from the boards to the south 
end of the ball-room, but the real vol- 
canic drama. And she always insisted 
on doing the last scene of the fourth 
act of the Bard of Avon’s play con- 
cerning her favourite character in his- 
tory when she was called upon to 
share in this form of society’s recrea- 
tions. 

In London drawing-rooms Scotland 
Yard’s men and women agents had 
carefully held off crooks during the 
private theatricals in which Mrs. 
Holm appeared covered with jewels 
as Cleopatra and wearing the Jebel 
Emerald which his Majesty would 
some day possess—if some clever 
crook did not get there first. 

One might say that tentatively the 
jewel belonged to the Crown. Ex- 
perts had raved over it in print, and 
the Honourable Mr. Holm _ had 
blabbed freely about his honest in- 
tention of giving it to His Majesty. 

Great Britain had an interest in the 
Jebel, especially as it had _ been 
brought to light after many genera- 
tions of delving and seeking by 
English antiquaries and Egyptolo- 
gists. Therefore, when it became 
known at Scotland Yard that the 
Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Holm were 
soon to be off for a long visit to the 
States, the chief inspector, knowing 
of the many jewel robberies in New 
York, sat down and wrote a letter to 
the head of the Secret Service in 
Washington. 

The grey-haired chief in Washing- 
ton dictated a letter. to the portly and 
smiling head of the New York Bureau, 
and one day the New York Secret Ser- 





vice branch found that, by reason of 
international courtesy, it would be 
obliged to look after the safety of the 
Jebel Emerald. 

The society columns had been filled 
for weeks with accounts of the 
coming of the Holms. ‘The history 
of the famous jewel Cleopatra was sup- 
posed to have worn’ was rehashed 
from encyclopedias and old clippings 
stowed away in the reference depart- 
ments of the newspapers. 

The New York Bureau’s chief could 
no longer let the roarings of the Mul- 
berry Street heathens proceed without 
discomfort and uneasiness for himself. 
He would have to intrude, or, as they 
would say at Police Headquarters, 
butt in. 

The Secret Service agents prepared 
for the coming of the Honourable Mr. 
and Mrs. Holm with more elaborate- 
ness than did the wealthy New 
Yorkers who would be her hosts and 
hostesses at many functions and enter- 
tainments. 

Mrs. Holm’s jewel case would never 
be left unguarded. There would be a 
man or maid servant in each house 
where she was a guest, and this man 
or maid servant would wear, hidden 
away safely, the tiny gold badge bear- 
ing the American Eagle and the words 
**Secret Service of the United 
States.”’ 

The Customs Inspector who would 
appraise the jewels of the visitor, 
theatrical and esoterical, and let them 
within the country’s bounds as non- 
dutiable because of their eventual re- 
turn to the other side, would be a 
Secret Service man. He would ex- 
amine the famous emerald and take a 
photograph of it in his brain. He 
would be an expert. 

In time the Holms arrived, were 
surrounded by ship news reporters and 
detectives and finally established at the 
home of the Ansons on the Avenue. 

The Secret Service jewel expert re- 
ported to his chief. 

‘*The Jebel Emerald,’’ he said 
slowly, and with that interest which 
every expert has when he comes upon 
a specimen of rare value and beauty, 
‘*is a most remarkable crystal. Its 
antiquity can hardly be disputed.’’ 

He smiled as he said this, for pre- 
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cious stones are made by the measure- 
less impress of zons upon matter. 

‘‘The great Muzo Emerald was found 
to contain one hundred and eighty-six 
thousandths per cent. of chromium by 
Wohler,’’ he went on. ‘‘ That is the 
thing which gives extraordinary value 
to this particular gem. It produces a 
wonderful colour. But this Jebel 
Emerald, I fully believe, holds at least 
two hundred and fifty-five thousandths 
per cent. of chromium. The colour is 
remarkable. Ordinary people say that 
the emerald is green. It is, of course, 
a variety of the beryl of ancient times, 
but no man who has not seen the 
Jebel Emerald can have any idea of 
what green really is until he sees this 
gem.”’ 

His chief nodded, half bored by the 
tendency of his expert to become 
technical. 

‘*It might not interest you, chief,’’ 
his operative continued, trying in vain 
to withhold his enthusiasm, ‘‘ but let 
me tell you that the colour of this 
stone is the colour of the eye of an 
asp.” 

‘* An asp? ”’ echoed the chief. 

“Yes, sir; one of the slimy things 
that Cleopatra ended her life with by 
fondling at her breast.” 

‘** Cleopatra? ”’ 

“Yes; the Nile Queen.’’ 

‘*Why, Mrs. Holm is said to be- 
lieve that she is the reincarnation of 
Cleopatga. She takes every oppor- 
tunity to play the part in a scene from 
the play.” 

** If the eye of an asp could be petri- 
fied and could hold the colour of the 
asp in life ” began the operative. 

** Enough! ”’ cried his chief. ‘‘ This 
is no bug house. Beat it.”’ 








Il. 


Specially to one within the narrow 
circle of New York’s richest and most 
exclusive set did the coming of Mrs. 
Holm give thrills and quivers of de- 
light. This delighted person stretched 
a fine pair of arms and kicked out a 
splendid pair of legs as he rose from 
his breakfast-table in his snug apart- 
ment close to the hem of society. 





‘‘ How splendid!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘ Things have been very dull.” 

He lit a cigarette and curled his 
short, blonde, upturned moustache in 
front of a mirror. 

The reflection was pretty enough to 
please him. 

He strode to a desk in his sitting- 
room and picked up a vellum-covered 
book marked ‘*‘ Engagements.’ 

He turned to the section of the book 
marked ‘* December.’’ 

‘*Gad, what poor business,’’ he 
muttered. 

He tossed the book back on the desk 
and puffed at his cigarette. 

‘*But now!”’ he exclaimed with a 
happy laugh, ‘‘ the revival will begin. 
And she thinks she is Cleopatra! 
Ha!” 

He picked up a foil from a near-by 
rack and batted witi many a skilful 
thrust at a-chamois covered target 
with a red heart. 

He performed the elaborate opening 
salute of a bout before the mirror and 
threw himself on guard. Then he 
straightened up and dropped the point 
of his foil. He seemed highly pleased 
with his looks, his activity, and his 
suppleness of muscle. 

**And who shall play Marc An- 
tony?’’ he asked himself, blowing 
smoke wreaths toward his ceiling. 
‘*Who shall play Marc save Prof. 
Eugene Claude Thier, instructor of 
elocution and dramatics to New York 
Society ?”’ 

He dropped his foil and struck an 
attitude of agony, throwing his left 
hand to an imaginary wound at the 
heart. 


“‘I am dying, Egypt, dying” (he 
quoted) ; ‘‘ only 

I here importune death awhile, until 

Of many thousand kisses the poor last 

I lay upon thy lips.’* 


The professor seemed to enjoy his 
histrionic ability as much as he had 
enjoyed his looks, his activity, and the 
prospects of a revival in his business. 

‘* Not bad, what? ’’ he asked him- 
self. 

Professor Thier decided that he 
would go immediately to his pupil, 
Dolly Anson, and impress upon her the 
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necessity of resuming her lessons his- 
trionic if she hoped to take part in the 
production of Mrs. Holm’s favourite 
scene fron ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.”’ 

He had already given her a course 
of six lessons in acting, and she had 
appeared in small parts in two amateur 
productions at the Plaza. One of the 
youngest and most beautiful of the 
season’s buds, Dolly Anson was eager 
to distinguish herself in the amuse- 
ments of her circle, and from the first 
her pretty head had been turned by the 
skilful flattery of Thier. 

Thier, handsome, dashing, and the 
favourite instructor of smart society 
in fencing and amateur __ theatri- 


cals, played upon the impression- 
able nature of the girl, and, in 


secret, made her little heart flutter and 
her eyes look upon him with favour. 
At the time that the coming of the 
Holms was announced, the professor 
was hastily engaged in making Dolly 
believe that his past was clouded in 
romance and that some day it would 
become known that the blood of 
nobility flowed in his veins. 

Business had been dull and Professor 
Thier was secretly winning tke girl’s 
heart with the hope that a runaway 
marriage would come about and then 
a settlement from her wealthy father 
and a divorce. Thier gave no thought 
to the hurt that would come to the girl 
through such an affair. He thought 
only of the time when her father would 
sign a cheque for a substantial sum 
and he would submit gracefully to 
being divorced. 

A handsome adventurer and a crafty 
one, playing upon the gullibility of idle 
rich women for his livelihood, Thier 
had himself fallen into soft living. He 
could no longer do without the luxuries 
of life. His apartment was an expen- 
sive one and furnished handsomely, 
one that he could have his men pupils 
and his women pupils visit for instruc- 
tion. His afternoon horseback ride in 
the park was a necessity, for it kept 
him in prime physical condition and at 
the same time in touch with those 
people from whom he exacted his in- 
come. 

Society had tired of fencing and of 
amateur theatricals and the Thier 
when the 


purse was woefully lean 
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Honourable Mrs. Holm arrived from 
London and good pickings seemed 


again in sight. 

So Thier, knowing just how to plan 
his campaign, called on Miss Dolly 
Anson, and the young girl, like wax in 
his hands, took up her studies in ama- 


teur theatricals once again. 
Knowing that Mrs. Holm would 


never sail without giving her famous 
interpretation of Cleopatra, Mrs. An- 
son directed Thier to attend to all the 
preliminary details for such a setting 
and cast of society people which would 
please her distinguished guest. 

** Miss Anson,”’ declared Thier to his 
pupil, ‘‘ you shall play Charmian. The 
lines are simple, and I know that you 
will be charming and lovely in the réle. 
I shall give you the part to-morrow, 
and after you have memorised it then 
we shall begin to play it.’’ 

Miss Dolly and her mother consulted 
their guest and Mrs. Holm had Thier 
admitted to her august presence. 

““Mr. Thier,’”’ said the English- 
woman, ‘‘ while the scene we are to 
play from ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ is 
not hard to put on, still it must be 
done with a great deal of care, and 
invariably there is trouble over select- 
ing some one to play Marc Antony. 
The average amateur male actor is 
impossible—quite impossible.’’ 

She lifted her stencilled eyebrows 
and sighed as if in distress over the 
stupidity of all male kind. 

‘“To make the scene a success I 
must have an unusually capable actor 
to play opposite me,’’ she continued. 
**] would prefer a semi-professional, 
some one who has no trace of stage 
fright, and who will not forget his 
lines or his business.’’ 

Professor Thier was far too modest 
to name the only man he could think 
of who would meet these requirements. 
A glance to Dolly settled the matter for 
him and relieved him of the possible 
charge of vanity. 

‘* Professor Thier has taken lead- 
ing réles for us several times,’ sug- 
gested Dolly. ‘‘ All the critics have 
spoken highly of him and he: knows 
the part well.’’ 

Professor Thier cast his handsome 
blue eyes to the ground and slapped 























his folded gloves against his grey 
striped trousers. 

‘* Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘ if it is the 
pleasure of Mrs. Holm to have me try 
the part in rehearsal with her she could 
then better tell as to the prospects of 
success from an artistic standpoint.’’ 

Mrs. Holm looked over the profes- 
sor as if he were on exhibition in the 
live-stock entries at a country fair. 
That he was handsome and magnifi- 
cently put up she confessed to herself. 
But had he the temperament necessary 
to play the part of Marc Antony who 
had given home, wife and fame, glory 
and kingly future out of love for the 
Woman of the Nile? 

Thier raised his pink eyelids and 
looked full into the eyes of Mrs. Holm. 
With a trick of the charlatan that he 
was, he threw into his gaze a most 
soulful expression. 

Mrs. Holm smiled approvingly, 
showing her pretty little white teeth. 

‘* Suppose that as soon as Miss An- 
son learns her lines as Charmian we 
have a rehearsal? ’’ she said. ‘‘ The 
part of Iras is very simple and will be 
easily filled by almost any young 
woman.”’ 

Thier had won. He felt a thrill of 
delight as he pictured to himself the 
scene on the stage of the Plaza in the 
grand ballroom, Cleopatra and_ her 
maids drawing him up the wall of the 
monument to die in her arms. 

This decided, the professor took his 
leave and returned to his apartment to 
prepare the part of Charmian for 
Dolly. Once again in his living place 
he fairly cavorted about in delight. 

He mixed himself a soda and whisky 
at his sideboard, lit a fresh cigarette 
and fell to musing in an armchair 
before the gas logs. 


III. 


‘* Jimmie, I’m worried about that 
infernal emerald. It is getting on my 
nerves. I dreamed last night that it 
had been stolen.’’ 

Handsome Jimmie Calvert had an- 
swered the request of the chief of the 
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Secret Service Bureau that he ‘‘ drop 
around,’’ and had immediately aban- 
doned his club corner and his cronies 
to report for duty. 

‘*T understand that Mrs. Holm is 
one of those women who refuse to wear 
imitations of their jewels and keep the 
real articles in a safe deposit vault,’’ 
drawled Jimmie. ‘* Rather foolish in 
the lady, I should say, especially with 
so much robbery going on.’’ 

‘** And the amateur theatrical produc- 
tion to be given at the Plaza is to ke 
marked by a wholesale display of the 
Holm jewels,’’ said the chief. ‘‘ Now, 
Jimmie, Mrs. Holm is sure to wear 
that Jebel Emerald. That stone has 
been promised to the English Govern- 
ment for the Crown jewel collection or 
for the British Museum. That is how 
we come to get in the case. Scotland 
Yard has asked us to look after it as 
long as it is on this side. The moment 
Mrs. Holm boards ship for her return 
to England a number of the Scotland 
Yard men will take the job off our 
hands.”’ 

‘““T see,’’ said Jimmie. ** You 
would have me keep an eye on the lady 
while she is wearing this precious 
antique ?’’ 

‘* Yes ; don’t leave her for a moment 
if you can help it.’’ 

‘*T have been invited, of course,’’ 
said Jimmie. ‘* The Ansons are very 
dear friends, and never leave me out of 
these things, you know.”’ 

‘*] have a woman operative watch- 
ing over the stone as a maid in the 
employ of Mrs. Holm, and she does 
good work, but you will understand 
that the maid cannot follow the mis- 
tress wherever she goes during these 
theatricals and during the receptions 
afterwards.”’ 

‘* Am I to carry a spear in the chorus 
of Roman soldiers?’’ asked Jimmie, 
with a smile lighting his handsome 
countenance. ‘‘I am an awful actor, 
I warn you, and wouldn’t dare put on 
the little ballet skirt of a Roman 
soldier. My friends would howl aloud 
with derision.”’ 

‘* Come, Calvert, this is serious busi- 
ness,’’ the chief chided. **You are 
the only man who can be depended on 
to watch that jewel while Mrs. Holm 
is exposing it to the eyes of any man 
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pr woman thief who may happen to 
get within the charmed circle of your 
set. I have always saved the very best 
of the Secret Service tasks in polite 
society for you, and I know that this 
seems a trivial assignment, but I want 
you to undertake it so that my mind 
will be at ease. If any attempt is 
made to steal the Jebel Emerald, close 
in on the man or woman and make the 
collar. You won’t have to show your 
badge. Just have the police called in, 
and I’ll see that you do not figure in 
the matter any more than is absolutely 
necessary.”” 

‘““No,’’ said Jimmie; ‘‘it would 
hardly do for me to let my friends sus- 
pect that I have one of your badges 
tucked away under my _ waistcoat, 
would it? I would not only lose caste, 
you know, but I would be of no use to 
the Service whatever.’’ 

‘*Don’t worry. I shail have you 
amply protected,’’ the chief assured 
him. ‘‘ You will never have to show 
that badge unless you are in peril and 
need the aid of the police of any city 
in the world. It will bring you that 
wherever you are.”’ 

Jimmie Calvert, clubman, good fel- 
low, scion of one of the proudest 
families in the United States, but poor 
as a church mouse, was once more 
called upon to serve his chief and 
earn his fairly comfortable salary 
paid on the hidden roll of the Secret 
Service. 

‘“T’ll shadow the lady, chief,’’ he 
said, after quietly musing for a few 
moments. ‘*T know how clever are 
the thieves who have been stealing the 
jewels of society people lately, and so 
I promise you that I will not go to 
sleep on the job.”’ 

‘“‘T know that you 
man,’’ replied the chief. 

Jimmie rose, pulled on his gloves, 
picked up his cane, and said good-bye. 

He left the offices of the department 
in the great granite Custom House 
by a little winding stairway used 
only by the Government sleuths, and 
once on Whitehall Street signalled a 
cab. 

It was five in the afternoon when he 
reached his bachelor apartment. He 
called the Anson home on the telephone 
and asked for Miss Dolly. 


”” 


will not, old 









Jimmie had known her since she was 
in pinafores, and he treated her as he 
would have treated a little niece. 


‘* Say, Dolly,’’ he pleaded, when she 
answered his summons to the wire, 
‘isn’t there to be a dress rehearsal of 
the Cleopatra thing to-night? There 
is? Well, I want you to do a big 
favour for old Jimmie. Take me 
along, will you? I have the worst 
case of the blue devils a man ever had. 
Can you manage it? Say, that’s bully 
of you. You are just the dearest, 
swectest bit of a lass that ever lived. 
What time shall I come for you? 
Eight? Very good. Good-bye, you 
angel.’’ 

He hung up the receiver. 


** Dear, sweet little girl that,’’ he 
mused. ‘* Now, if I were only the 
marrying sort and had something a 
little more tangible in the way of assets 
than a large family tree—well, I might 
go and ask her how about it.’’ 


The pay of the Secret Service which 
stood between him and either actual 
want or actual work was not sufficient 
to provide him the joys and comforts 
of a good valet. He would have to 
dress himself for dinner, and so he 
hustled about examining his evening 
clothes and linen and changing from 
his street suit. 


** There will be some crowd at the 
rehearsal, I know,’’ he mused. 
** Pretty nearly everybody in society 
wants to see the famous Jebel 
Emerald. If she wears it on her fore- 
head, my work will be comparatively 
easy. If it is hung from the throat, 
any clever thief could get it with a 
sharp pair of nippers.’’ 

Jimmie looked at his rather boyish 
face and his strapping figure in the 
mirror as he critically studied the 
hang of his swallow-tail coat and the 


black trousers. He had been called 
Handsome’ |immie ever since _ his 
football days in the University of 


Virginia, and he deserved the sobri- 
auet. 

A few minutes of careful preening 
with his brushes and a_ painstaking 
rubbing of his silk hat, and Jimmie 
was ready to be off for a hurried din- 
ner at his club and then to call fog 
Dolly. 
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He sipped a thimbleful of cognac, 
lit a cigarette, slipped into his over- 
coat, and departed. 


Y. 

‘*Superb! Superb!’’ 

Handsome Jimmie could not hold 
back the exclamation. 

The silken curtains hiding the stage 
had been drawn, revealing Mrs. Holm 
as Cleopatra with the characters Char- 
mian and Iras at either hand. 

She wore a_ cloth of gold robe 
gathered loosely below the breast, and 
great strings of pearls swinging from 
her hips to accentuate the perfect 
grace cf her limbs beneath. A mag- 
nificent diamond was suspended in the 
middle of her forehead by an invisible 
wire. The famous Jebel Emerald was 
resting at the base of her throat from 
a thread of gold. 

The fifty or more men and women 
present at the rehearsal buzzed like a 
little gathering of bees for a moment, 
and then broke into applause, drown- 
ing the first lines of Cleopatra and 
Charmian. 

A guard of Roman soldiers brought 
on the dying Marc Antony, and the 
scene was on. 

Professor Thier was in excellent 
form. He made a picturesque Roman 
general in the throes of death at the 
feet of his beloved. 

Mrs. Holm read her lines rapidly 
and with fire as she held the dying 
Marc in her arms, and as his white 
hands reached upward toward her 
beautiful, bare shoulders. 

Then came the burst of grief from 
the Queen as Marc died, and Professor 
Thier was fairly smothered in femi- 
ninity and jewels as she threw into her 
acting all the hysteria that was in her 
nature. The guests of the Ansons sat 
spellbound. 

Handsome Jimmie had secured a 
seat in the front row, and had watched 
every movement of the players. 

Charmian and Iras stood apart from 
the lamenting Queen as she clung to 
the body of her lover. The scene was 
short and swiftly carried to the end. 

The stage manager in the wings 
jumped to the cord that would release 
the silken curtains and send them flut- 
tering to the footlights at the cue. 





Jimmie heard Mrs. Holm utter the 
last lines of the scene :— 


‘* Ah, women, women! Come! we have 
no friend 
But resolution and the briefest end.”’ 


He saw her withdraw from the 
prostrate Marc as the Roman guard 
caught him by heels and shoulders and 
began lugging him off the stage. 

The curtains were falling as Mrs. 
Holm, with uplifted arms and a face 
on which was painted tragedy, turned 
to the audience. 

The spell of the short, violently 
acted scene was brokea. The Anson 
guests were applauding like mad. 

Jimmie shook himself. He had been 
as in a nightmare for a moment. 

The curtains were drawn again to 
permit the four principals in the scene 
to bow their thanks. 


Jimmie looked for the Jebel 
Emerald. 

It was gone from the throat of the 
Queen. 


With a bound the society secret ser- 
vice man leaped over the footlights as 
the curtain was dropping again. 

‘““Not a one of you leave the 
stage!’’ he commanded, raising his 
right hand to emphasise his order. 

The amateur players crowded about 
him. 

‘* What is the matter? ’’ cried Mrs. 
Holm. ‘‘ Is there a fire? ’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Jimmie, briskly. 
‘* Where is the emerald you wore at 
your throat? ’’ 

Mrs. Holm felt for the gem, Her 
hands trembled as she fingered the thin 
gold chain and realised that the 
famous bauble was gone. 

‘““I beg your pardon—just a 
moment,’’ said Jimmie, taking the 
chain in his fingers and examining it 
closely. He saw that it had been cut. 

Dolly Anson, the pretty girl playing 
the part of Iras, and a number of the 
Roman soldiers, were crowded about 
Jimmie. 

‘* The emerald has been stolen,’’ he 
said. 

A ery of astonishment was echoed. 

Mr. Anson and a number of his in- 
timate friends present at the rehearsal 
came on the stage, not knowing what 
had happened, and all much concerned 
over the sensational action of Calvert. 
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‘“What is the 
vert? ’’ asked Anson. 

‘“*Mrs. Holm has lost the great 
emerald that she wore just a moment 
ago,’’ answered Jimmie. ‘‘ It cannot 
be far away, for I saw it just before 
the curtain dropped at the end of the 
scene, and it was gone a moment 
after. Please have the doors closed 
and locked, Mr. Anson, There is a 
telephone behind the stage. Call police 
headquarters and have the Commis- 
sioner send detectives. Ask that a 
‘Bertillon man be sent also. I believe 
that the emerald has been stolen.”’ 

** Stolen! ’’ gasped Mr. Anson. 

**' Yes, but be quick, please,’’ in- 
sisted Jimmie, keeping his eye on 
every one and stepping back from the 
group on the stage. ‘‘ While the de- 
tectives are on the way every person 
on this side of the footlights must sub- 
mit to being searched.’’ 

Mr. Anson hurried to the telephone. 

Several of the guests who en- 
deavoured to reach the stage were 
waved back by Jimmie. The Roman 
soldiers, Mrs. Holm, Thier, Dolly, and 
her girl friend and fellow-amateur as 
Iras were directed to remain in the 
centre of the stage. 

Mr. Anson returned from the teie- 
phone. 

** Three men are hurrying here fromi 
headquarters,’’ he told Jimmie. 

“* Good,’’ replied Jimmie. ** Now, 
Mr. Anson, you search the men in this 
group and have Mrs. Anson search the 
ladies. It is very unpleasant, but it 
will be more so if this matter is not 
settled now. It will be the means of 
casting suspicion on all of us if that 
emerald is not found and the thief with 
at.” 


matter, Mr. Cal- 


Mrs. Anson, in response to the sum- 
mons from her husband, undertook 
her share of the disagreeable task. 
She searched her daughter, her 
daughter’s friend, and Mrs. Holm 
carefully, but without success. Mr. 
Anson searched the men, and at the 
suggestion whispered to him by Cal- 
vert searched Thier a second time. 


The emerald was not found. 

The men from headquarters arrived. 

Faurot, in charge of the Bertillon 
system, was the ranking officer. 

‘* Who discovered the theft of the 
emerald? ’”” he asked. 





‘*T did,’’ said Jimmie. ‘‘ My name 
is Calvert. I am a friend of the An- 
sons.”’ 

‘Have the ladies and gentlemen 
submitted to being searched? ’’ asked 
Faurot. 

‘* Everyone has been searched,’’ said 
Mr. Anson. 

‘* And the emerald was not found?” 

Ie 

** Has the stage been carefully ex- 
amined ?’’ Faurot asked. 

‘* Every nook and corner of it,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Anson. 

Faurot reflected as he slily studied 
the faces about him. 

‘Who examined the clothes and 
costumes of those on the stage?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Mrs. Anson searched the ladies 
and I searched the gentlemen,”’ said 
Mr. Anson. 

‘‘It will be annoying to you, Mr. 
Anson,’’ said Faurot, ‘‘ but you will 
realise that in the end it will simplify 
matters if you submit to _ being 
searched and if Mrs. Anson does like- 
wise.’’ 

Mr. Anson flushed. 

**Of course, you know your busi- 
ness, lieutenant,’’ broke in Jimmie, 
‘*but Mr. and Mrs. Anson are the 
host and hostess of this occasion.”’ 

‘‘ Have you been searched, Mr. Cal- 
vert?’’ asked Faurot. 

‘*T have not,’’ replied Jimmie with 
a laugh. ‘* Start with me, if you 
please.’’ 

He held up his hands in 
make-believe submission. 

“* Very well,’’ said Faurot. 

The tapering fingers of the detec- 
tive began running through the fine 
clothes of Handsome Jimmie Calvert. 
They entered the right-hand pocket of 
his Tuxedo, and paused there. 

‘* Ah!’ exclaimed Faurot. 

He drew out the lost Cleopatra 
Emerald. 

The fingers re-entered the pocket, 
and out came a pair of shining, nickle- 
plated wire-nippers. 


comic 


oe 


Ve. 


The healthy pink colour in the 
cheeks of Jimmie Calvert disappeared. 























The smile seemed to freeze at the 
corners of his lips. 

Dolly Anson gave a cry half of pity 
and half of dismay. Her father lifted 
his hands in astonishment. 

‘Tt cannot be possible!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I have known Mr. Cal- 
vert since he was a child, and knew 
his father before him.”’ 

Npt a word escaped the lips of 
Jim tie. 

““\till,’’ said Faurot, ‘‘ here is the 
lost emerald and here is a pair of 
pretty classy nippers for cutting gold 
chains.’’ 

He held the emerald gingerly be- 
tween two fingers of his right hand 
and the nippers between two fingers 
of his left. 

Jimmie, white as a sheet, managed 
to recover his voice. 

‘*T am innocent,’’ he said. ** You 
must all realise that. Surely I would 
not have stolen this jewel and then 
made a great row about finding the 
thief.’’ 

‘That is true—sometimes,’’ said 
Faurot. ‘*A jewel thief might have 
raised the cry of catch thief if he was 
in danger of being searched and 
wanted to pose as the one to do the 
searching, however.’’ 

Faurot was no detective to be satis- 
fied with expostulations of innocence. 


What he required was cold, hard 
facts. 
‘*The emeraid and that instrument 


were dropped into my pocket,’’ de- 
clared Calvert. ‘‘ When I started to 
find the thief and the stolen jewel the 
problem confronting the thief was that 
of getting rid of his booty and escap- 
ing suspicion at the same time. He 
managed to make me his goat. That 
is all.” 

Calvert had recovered his com- 
posure. His good sense told him that 
despite the fact that every one in his 
set knew that he was a poor man even 
such damaging evidence would not 
find him so readily convicted of theft 
as some might suppose he would be. 

Faurot nodded to one of the plain- 
clothes men. 

‘* Yes, lieutenant,’’ said the man. 

‘“‘Find a small table for me,’’ or- 
dered the Bertillon man. 

The detective found one among the 
prceperties back of the stage. 
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‘““Dust it well,’’ directed Faurot, 
“‘and then spread a clean handker- 
chief on it.”’ 

Faurot still held the Cleopatra 


Emerald and the nippers gingerly. 
When the kerchief was spread he 
placed the two upon it, and reached 
inte his right-hand coat pocket. 
*“ Are all the doors lockcd, Mr. 
son?’’ he asked. 


An- 


“They. ate,”” 

** Please instruct those on duty to 
sec that no one enters or leaves the 
room until I give permission,’’ said 
fFaurot. 

Mr. Anson quickly attended to this. 

‘** Now,”’ said Faurot, as he pulled a 
little box from his pocket, ‘‘ we shall 
see who dropped the emerald and the 
nippers into the pocket of Mr. Calvert, 
if any one did do so. If Mr. Calvert 
dropped them there himself, we will 
soon know about it.’’ 

Professor Thier seemed unusually in- 
terested in the little camel’s-hair 
brushes and the box of black powder 
which the Bertillon man displayed 
from his little case. 

‘** The bright surface of the nippers,”’ 
explained Faurot, ‘‘will hold the finger- 
prints of a person for a number of 


replied Mr. Anson. 


hours. The planes of a jewel as large 
as this will also hold them, the 


moisture of the flesh clinging to the 
crystal. I have been careful to avoid 
disturbing or destroying any such pos- 
sible prints.’’ 

He adjusted a microscope to his 
right eye and began powdering the 
bright surface of the nippers and the 
facets of the emerald with his brushes. 

‘‘In the meantime,’’ Faurot went 
on as he worked, ‘** every one on the 
stage will be kind enough to give his 
finger prints to my assistants, who will 
pass sheets of soft paper and some of 
this black powder.’’ 

The two detectives assisting the Ber- 
tillon chief began taking the records 
immediately, and before Professor 
Thier could object his fingers were re- 
corded and marked for identification. 

Calvert’s finger prints were the first 
examined. They were checked up 
with those showing on the nippers and 
the emerald. 

‘* Some one slipped the stone and 
the nippers into Mr. Calvert’s pocket,”’ 
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announced Faurot. ‘* The 
prove this. Give me the next.’’ 

The record of Thier’s fingers was 
next studied. 

laurot made a microscopic compari- 
son. 

‘* Whose record is this?’’ he asked 
casually. 

‘* Professor Thier’s,’’ replied Mr. 
Anson, who was leaning over his 
shoulder. 

Faurot looked up and made a motion 
with his right hand to the two plain- 
clothes men. They stepped beside 
Marc Antony. 

‘* There are three breaks in the lines 
of the thumb,”’ said Faurot slowly. 
‘*They form a triangle. The print 
here on this paper is the same as that 
on the nippers, and is partly shown 
on the facets of the emerald.’’ 

He put down his glass and reached 
into an inside pocket. 

‘*T remember that record very well 
because of the triangular breakage 
points,’’ he said. He pulled out a 
turning the 


prints 


little book and began 
leaves. 








‘* Ah, here it is!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘La Foree, Jean; Paris; sneak and 
burglar ; formerly actor; good with 
foils ; perfect English.’’ 

Professor Thier made a sudden dive 
over the footlights, taking a silken 
curtain with him. Faurot’s two men 
dived after him, landing on_ his 
prostrate form and making his Roman 
general’s breastplate rattle like a 
scuttle falling down the cellar. 


Handsome Jimmie laughed with re- 
lief. 

‘* Hell’s bells!’’ he exclaimed to 
himself, ‘‘ when the chief hears about 
this he will have the laugh on me. As 
a Secret Service man I came pretty 
near putting myself in Sing Sing.’’ 

‘““It’s all right, Mr. Calvert,’’ said 
Faurot, packing up his little Bertillon 
tools. ‘‘As soon as I get some 
civilised clothes on this classic actor 
we will make out a list of witnesses.” 
He turned to Mrs. Holm. ‘‘ As soon 
as I can photograph the emerald with 
a microscopic lens,’’ he told her, ‘I 
shall return it you, madam.’’ 
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A Romance that 





Went Wrong. 


BY C. V. HOWARD VINCENT. 


NGELA blames my temperament 
for this crushing disappoint- 
ment; that, of course, is ex- 

actly what one would expect a 
sister to do; but, if a culprit is 
to be found, I cannot conscientiously 
apportion blame to any one else but 
William Shakspeare ; and, as I am the 
victim of the tragedy which he has 
brought about, surely my opinion in 
the matter must be of some little 
weight. 

Angela is my only sister, and, we 
being orphans, she keeps my house, 
and will, I suppose, continue to do so 
until Jack Barron takes her away from 
my roof as h:s bride. We had, I 
imagine, subconsciously arranged that 
that happy event should take place a 
week or so before I brought home 
Jean (also as a bride), but, of course, 
all that is knocked on the head now, 
and when I do surrender Angela to 
Jack’s keeping I shall have to adver- 
tise for some solid, respectable God- 
fearing, elderly and matronly Church- 
woman to control the destinies of my 
domestic affairs. 

It is quite time I mentioned that I 
was once engaged to marry Miss Jean 
Astley, and had it not been for the 
unhappy habit of writing tragedies 
possessed by the Bard of Avon, I 
firmly believe I should still have been 
affanced, or, what would be better 
still, married to the most adorable 
maiden in England, instead of finding 
myself a bachelor of thirty odd 
winters, with four of the most court- 
able years of my life utterly wasted. 
I repeat—wasted! For I don’t hold 


with that silly old humbug who talked 
about the beauty of loving and losing. 

I have already hinted that Jean was 
adorable. 


I shall now go further, 
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and assert that I simply worshipped 
her with all my heart and soul. A 
more lovable little woman I cannot 
believe ever existed, but I must can- 
didly confess I fancy I overdid the 
adoring in my courtship. I was so 
utterly and helplessly enamoured. 
Well, the trouble began like this. 
One Saturday evening some stupid ass 
persuaded me to go to a performance 
of *‘ Othello.’”’ Now, in those days 
I was not permitted to be with Jean 
any night I chose, and as this Satur- 
day evening was one on which I was 
barred from taking the adored one 
out, I accompanied Morgan to his 
beastly Shakspeare performance. As 
a rule, I never paid very much atten- 
tion to Shakspearean plays (I suppose 
I haven’t the intellect to admire him). 
If I happened to be with Jean at a 
performance of one of the lamented 
gentleman’s works, I occupied my at- 
tention by admiring her; and, in a 
quict, secret way, doing a little ador- 
ing. Or, if it chanced that Jean was 
not by my side when the indifferent 
actors of the stock company rattled 
off William’s wonderful prose, I gave 
my attention to business affairs, and 
finished as many cigars as I dared in 
the lounge. But on this particular 
occasion the play gripped my attention 
at once. The Moor and I had one 
liking in common; we were both 
adorers! I solemnly swear that be- 
fore I entered that theatre I had abso- 
lutely no jealous pangs about Jean 
whatever. I never for one moment 
doubted that we were equally pleased 
with one another, and though she was 
so attractive, I feared no rival. But 
‘* Othello ’’ changed all that for me; 
the play seemed to open out a new 
page of human nature, and from that 
moment my peace of mind vanished, 











only to return for some sweet odd 
moments when Jean was particularly 
nice to me. 

That night I slept but ill. In my 
dreams I belicve I cast at least three 
of Jean’s male acquaintances for the 
part of Cassio, and in my waking 
moments felt that the man best fitted 
for the character was Harry Woodger. 
Now, Harry was tal! and handsome; 
I, alas! am neither, but the great ad- 
vantage he possessed was in living in 
the same crescent as Jean, for my 
darling’s people lived at the other side 
of Bayforth, quite three imiles from 
mv house, so Harry had_ obvio.'sly 
many more chances of seeing her than 
I had; and, besides this, their respec- 
tive parents were extremely friendly, 
and both were equally at home in each 
other’s houses. This brother and 
sister business had never troubled me 
before, but at 4 a.m. that morning 
it became quite a serious problem. 

I awoke, or, rather, arose about 
9 a.m., then tubbed, donned my Sun- 
day regimentals, and after a hurried 
breakfast departed for Maybrig (the 
suburb wherein Jean and Woodger re- 
side) before the arrival of the postman. 
It is nearly three and a half miles across 
Bayforth, and as there are no trams 
on the Sabbath morn I had to walk the 
whole distance to St. Edmund's. It 
was a most extraordinary thing for me 
to desert my own parish church on a 
Sunday morning, but that day I felt 
as if I must really get to Jean’s side 
as quickly as possible to reassure my- 
self of her fidelity. It was a heavy, 
damp sort of a morning, and I was 
thoroughly exhausted by the time I 
reached the church. It chanced to be 
a festival Sunday, and there was an 
immense congregation for the high 
celebration, with the result that I was 
pushed away into one of the side aisles, 
some distance from where Jean’s 
people always sit; I could see the 
place, but she was not there. No, by 
Jove! but I soon spotted her ; she was 
in a pew near the altar, sharing a 
prayer-book with Harry Woodger of 
all persons. That Sunday morning I 
fear I was guilty of wilful distraction, 
and paid but little attention to the 
service, my thoughts being fully occu- 
pied with Jean and Woodger. When 
the service was over I was carried out 
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by the crowd to the south porch, while 
Jean and her escort made their depar- 
ture from their side of the church. I 
hurried out into the lane only to see 
my darling and the atrocious young 
man walking on some distance ahead. 
Had I not visited Shakspeare on the 
previous evening I should have imme- 
diately caught up with them, chatted 
pleasantly and taken Jean off for a 
stroll; but, alas! the demon of 
jealousy introduced to me at 
** Othello’’ was in full possession of 
my senses, so I watched them out of 
sight with villainy in my heart, and 
set off to walk home, giving full rein 
to my imagination en route. 

By the time I reached home I was 
physically and mentally tired, and, I 
must confess, in a deuce of a _ bad 
humour. My temper was not improved 
when I received a letter from Jean, 
written the previous evening, and ask- 
ing me not to come over to Maybrig as 
usual that Sunday as she would have 
to visit a sick relative. The demon at 
my elbow immediately suggested that 
the sick relative was merely an excuse 
for Harry Woodger’s benefit, and 
before I could finish reading the note 
Cousin Irene arrived to spend the day, 
this latter event putting the finishing 
touch on the calamitous events of the 
morning. 

Irene is not an attractive girl, and 
has never, to my knowledge, ever had 
a sweetheart in all her twenty-seven 
summers of existence. But, if she had 
not participated in any love affair her- 
self, she makes up for this omission by 
doing her level best to spoil those of 
other people, and, like a good cousin, 
she always puts forth her best efforts 
on behalf of her own relatives. It ap- 
peared that I was to receive her un- 
gracious attentions then, for while I 
carved the huge old-fashioned joint 
which Angela will insist shall grace 
ou: table on Sundays, she softly cooed 
to me: 

‘“*Oh, Rex, do you know Harry 
Woodger who plays Rugby for your 
club? ”’ 

She knew we were well acquainted, 
but I answered politely in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘* Well,’? she continued, ‘‘I hear 
he’s awfully keen on some girl in Maye 
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brig, and from what his sister to!d me 
on Tuesday he hones to be engaged to 
her in a very short time.’ 

Irene must have known all the facts 
of my own affair, or, of course, she 
would never have turned the conversa- 
tion on Woodger, so I tried to hide 
my embarrassment, but I fear I was 
not successful, for it’s extremely hard 
to bottle up your jealousy when you 
have only experienced the first pangs 
of the disease for a few hours. How- 
ever, I let the subject drop, and retired 
to the smoke-room immediately after 
the meal, where I consumed three 
shilling cigars with no enjoyment 
whatever. 

During the next few days I did 
much hard thinking, which resulted in 
my proposing to Jean. I was much 
surprised at the nice way in which she 
took it, and it seemed as if she cared 
for me then; she never even men- 
tioned Woodger, so I presumed he was 
merely regarded, by her at any rate, 
as a sort of brother. Well, she told 
me that we might be quite secretly 
and privately engaged for a _ pro- 
bationary period of six months. Of 
course, I was overjoyed to think that 
Jean cared for me, and for quite a few 
hours afterwards 1 was_ gloriously 
happy ; but just for a few hours, for 
the demon came back to my elbow so 
soon as I had left Jean, and suggested 
that she was going to make a choice 
between Harry and I, as he probably 
had asked her the same question, and 
had been given a similar answer. 

The following Saturday our club 
were playing in the first round of the 
County Cup, and as one of the regular 
three-quarters was laid up, I volun- 
teered for the vacant place in the first 
team. I got it, and never did a man 
pay more dearly for his willingness. I 
was anxious to shine in this game be- 
cause Woodger was our scrum half, 
and a hot favourite for a County Cap, 
and, besides this, Jean had promised 
to come to the match. 

The game had hardly been in pro- 
gress ten minutes when from a break- 
away in our opponents’ twenty-five the 
ball was slung out to me. I handled it 
neatly and got away for what I 
imagined would be a brilliant solo run 
culminating in a glorious try. I ran 


well and the crowd were fearfully ex- 








cited, judging by the yells, but just as 
I got within a yard or two of the line 
their full back got me. He had 
rushed across at top speed and flung 
me heavily on to my right arm, with 
the result that my shoulder was dis- 
located. Of course I was carted off to 
the nearest surgery, and had the 
shoulder set to the accompaniment of 
much agony, both mental and physi- 
cal. I might add that my con- 
valescence was not hastened by the 
knowledge that Jean stayed until the 
end of the match; the match, by the 
way, being won for our team chiefly 
owing to a brilliant individual effort of 
WwW oodger’ S. 


However, I was about again in less 
than a month, and had arranged to 
take Jean to the Bachelors’ Ball. Of 
course, I was not allowed to dance, 
yet I knew very well that if I did not 
take her to the dance someone else 
would volunteer to do so, and the very 
thought of her going under another 
escort was most painful to me. So 
about eight o'clock on the eventful 
evening I called for Jean in a hansom; 
she wasn’t quite ready when I arrived, 
so I waited for her in the dining-room. 
She came downstairs before putting 
on her cloak, so that her dad might 
see her dress, and by James _ by 
George she did look stunning ! I 
really felt as proud as a peacock to be 
taking such a beautiful young creature 
out. "I admit that every one has his 
own idea of what constitutes beauty, 
but I vow I never have from that day 
to this seen a woman look so bewitch- 
ingly pretty. 

Jean was a keen dancer, so i 
thought I was lucky to get the pro- 
mise of the Supper Dance, and No. 
16. As I expected, she was soon be- 
sieged by would-be partners, <nd in 
a very few minutes her programme 
had been booked up. This was the 
first dance I had taken her to since my 
jealousy had been arcused, and it was 
really extremely painful for me to 
stand aside and see her in the arms of 
other men. In fact it made me so 
sick that I retired to the smoke-room 
after the third dance, and entrenched 
myself behind a Black and White and 
a siphon. No. 8 was the Supper 
Dance, so I was about in good time 
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1o find Jean, but I found she had torn 
her skirt in the previous set of lancers 
and was just returning to the ballroom 
as INVo. 7 concluded. At that moment 
the chap who should have danced No. 
7 with her appeared on the scene and 
begged very earnestly that she would 
give him No. 8 instead. Jean smiled 
on me and said she would very much 
like to dance it, having missed the last 
one. Of course I could do nothing 
but give her up, and I stood near the 
door waiting to take her into supper 
so soon as the dance finished, but 
when it did conclude, Jean and her 
partner (how I cursed him!) were at 
the other end of the room, and I had 
the mortification of seeing the chap 
rush Jean off to supper through the 
door there. I simply turned on my 
heel and returned to my Black and 
White and siphon—raging inwardly. 

1 really felt very sorry for myself. 
Here had I taken the trouble of com- 
ing to the dance for her sake, and she 
wouldn’t even go into supper with 
me! I drank deep and long, at least 
I hoped people would think I did, but 
I really hadn’t more than one proper 
glass of Scotch the whole night. 
When it drew near to No. 16 I re- 
turned to the ball-room, to look for 
Desdemona (hang it all); no, I mean 
Jean, and I arrived on the scene as a 
Leap Year dance was being made up. 
The ladies, of course, chose their 
partners, and I got another lago-like 
blow when I saw my beloved go up 
to Harry Woodger and request the 
pleasure of the dance. Before I could 
return to my brooding an awfully 
sweet young widow called Delaney, 
who lives quite close to our house, 
came to me and did me the honour of 
inviting me to dance with her. I ex- 
plained that I was hors de combat, but 
she merely smiled and suggested that 
we might sit it out. Mad _ with 
jealousy I willingly assented and 
asked her to take me to the refresh- 
ment buffet. She did so, and we sat 
down to a nice little meal téte-a-téte. 
In fact, the meal took so long that I 
allowed No. 16 to be danced without 
making any attempt to find Jean, who 
had promised to sit it out with me. 


I didn’t see her again until it was 
time to find our cab, and she looked 
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so sweetly pretty and apologetic then 
that my reserve almost melted ; but I 
really could not forget the slight she 
had put upon me, and we drove for 


quite a mile without exchanging a 
word. But all at once I thought I 


heard a little sob, and then, of course, 
it was all up with me. I took her in 
my arms, and, as the old saying goes, 
kissed her tears away. That, of 
course, was all right for the passing 
moment, though afterwards, on re- 
flection, I still felt very much hurt at 
the events of the dance. 

In fact, I was hurt in more senses 
than one, for when I had _ restored 
Jean to my embrace, I did something 
to my shoulder, and the next day the 
doctor strapped my arm up again and 
ordered me to keep to the sofa for a 
few days. 

Jean visited me while I lay h.rs de 
combat, and her visits were so delight- 
ful that | was quite reconciled to my 
injuries. She looked so charming, 
and was so kind and considerate, that 
for a while I really felt tremendously 
happy; but, as is always the case, 
something happened to spoil it all. 
About half-past six she said ‘‘ she 
must be going,’’ as Harry Woodger 
had promised to meet her as he re- 
turned from business and take her 
home to Maybrig. I was so utterly 
disappointed at hearing this that my 
good spirits vanished, and some power 
invisible (the demon of jealousy, | 
suppose) quite gripped me, and 1 be- 
lieve | was, as Angela declares, almost 
rude to Jean when she said good- 
night. In fact, 1 made no arrange- 
ments whatever for a future meeting. 

Of course, I spent a miserable time 
after it, brooding on my supposed 
grievance, and at intervals upbraiding 
myself for a fool because I was not 
the happiest man alive, as the almost 
accepted suitor of Jean ought to have 
been. 

As a rule, Jean used to meet me on 
Tuesday afternoons as I came from the 
works and have tea with me in the 
town, but on the following Tuesday 
morning I heard a bit of news that 
quite put me off by mental balance. 
One of our team rang me up to say 
that ‘‘ Harry Woodger had just got 
engaged, and the boys thought of 
making him a presentation.’’ I put 
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the telephone receiver down in the 
middle of the conversation and gave 
myself up to broodings. So Harry 
must have put the question that even- 
ing when he saw her home from my 
place, and she, being annoyed at my 
manner, had taken him. 


I suppose I was in a terrible mood 
when I arrived home, and Angela was 
so pressing as to the cause of it that 
I blurted out my reasons. Instead of 
giving me a little womanly sympathy, 
which is, I suppose, a female preroga- 
tive, she simply buried her head in a 


sofa cushion and howled with 
laughter. 
“Oh, you goose!’ she_ yelled. 


‘“Why, Harry ts engaged to Agnes 
Renton’s cousin, who lives in Leices- 
tershire. You have been a silly old 
thing.’”” 


I was so relieved at Angela’s news 
that I overlooked her rudeness, and 
quickly determined to get back to 
work, and then meet Jean as usual. 


In the course of the afternoon I was 
awfully busy, but at the same time 
very happy, for a great weight had 
been lifted from my mind. In fact, I 
worked with such a will that my 
senior clerk asked permission to go 
home at the usual hour, as he had to 
make a journey. I looked at my 
watch, and was horrified to find that I 
was half an hour behind my time for 
meeting Jean. I therefore rushed off 
to Lime-street, but failed to see her 
ia the usual haunts. For quite half 
an hour I walked about the street, yet 
no sign could I see of Jean, so at last 
I gave up hope, and went to Escritt’s 
for tea by myself. On looking for a 
table, I saw Mrs. Delaney sitting all 
alone, so, as we had not met since the 
dance, I joined her, had a quiet little 
chat, and agreed to go home with her, 


as she, too, was getting the 6.10 
home. 
As soon as we left the car, Mrs. 


Delaney gave me the greatest shock I 
have ever experienced. 

““Oh, Mr. Lacey,’’ she began, 
“I’m so sorry you aren’t friends now 





with that sweet young lady from May- 
brig.”’ 

‘* What on earth makes you think 
that?’’ I indignantly replied. ‘I 
know of no quarrel.’’ 

**Oh, then why didn’t you have tea 
with her this afternoon? She was 
sitting behind you at Escritt’s just 
three or four tables away. I’d heard 
you were a little bit estranged, and 
felt quite sure when I saw you avoid 
her this afternoon that you two had 
been indulging in a lovers’ quarrel.’’ 

It was then that words failed me 
utterly, my mind being filled with all 
sorts of horrible ideas as to what 
Jean would think about it all. She 
would have every reason to think that 
I had broken off the affair, what with 
my failing to keep the usual appoint- 
ment, and then adding insult to injury 
by walking straight past her and 
having tea with another woman. 

Next morning (the most fateful day 
of my life) I was early astir, and for 
my matutinal activities was rewarded 
by receiving a letter from Jean. Per- 
haps it will simplify matters if I quote 
it as written :— 

Dear Mr. Lacey (it ran), I am 
writing you now to formally break off 
our little engagement. I don’t want you 
to think I am doing this on the spur of 
moment, for I have been thinking for 
the last few weeks that we are quite 
unsuited to each other. You have been 
so terribly jealous of me _ since last 
autumn that I have been made 
thoroughly uncomfortable by it. This 
I could have stood all right, but I find 
you have been ready to take liberties 
yourself whilst denying them to me. 
You must not think you have been dis- 
placed by any one else, for I intend, for 
some little while to come, to be a 
bachelor girl (though not, I hope, for 
ever). Meanwhile, let us part friends, 
and believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jean ASTLEY. 

P.S.—Don’t forget the advice of Mr. 
Weller, senior. 


So that was the finish of my 
romance, and there is _ nothing 
left for me to do now but to go into 
the library, take down the plays of 
William Shakspeare and burn them. 
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HE evening gloom had fallen 
early. The lights of the 
great city were blurred by 
a reddish fog, and though hope- 
ful people were beginning to talk 


of spring there was every promise of 
another spell of winter. As the dark- 
ness fell a few big flakes of snow came 
whirling down, blown in spiral eddies 
by the gusty, keen east wind. 

“The man stepped out of his motor 
and went slowly up the steps of the 


big house in the gloomy-looking 
square. He stood a moment on the 


topmost step, looking back after the 
dim shape of the receding motor, at 
the mufiled forms of a few hurrying 
pedestrians, at the blurred lights; but 
one might have seen that his thoughts 
were far away. 

He turned and entered the house, 
stepped at once into a warm, luxurious 
hall, where a silent-footed man-servant 
came forward and took his hat and 
coat. The master went wearily up the 
broad stairs, entered a small room, 
turned up the lights and dropped into 
a chair by the fire. The room was a 
beautifully furnished little study, it was 
a restful place and a joy for the eye to 
dwell upon; but John Alleyn, the man 
who sat bowed in the easy chair, had 
no joy in anything. Though he was 
successful and wealthy, he had no de- 
light in it all. 

Once or twice it seemed as though 
he roused a little—seemed to listen, as 
though he expected to hear the sound 
of a footstep, but ever he relapsed 
again into his dejected attitude of list- 
less hopelessness. 

At length a dim reverberation of 
mellow sound rumbled through the 
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house—the chimes of beaten Burmese 
bells, deep in tone. John Alleyn rose, 
and without going to his room to dress, 
as was his usual practice, descended 
the stairs again and entered .a bril- 
liantly lighted dining-room. 

He walked to the fireplace past the 
butler and a footman who stood wait- 
ing respectfully. Presently the butler 
spoke :— 

** Will you have dinner, sir? ”’ 

““Eh?”’ the master turned to him 
questioningly. ‘‘Is—is the mistress 
not in to dinner? ”’ 

“‘ No, sir ’’—the old man paused an 
instant uneasily—‘‘ the mistress said 
she had to go out of town, sir. She 
said that you—— ’’ the man broke off ; 
he seemed to feel there was something 
awkward about the master’s manner, 
something wrong somewhere. 

** All right,’’ Alleyn said, shortly, 
recovering himself, and he walked to 
his place at the table. He made a 
pretence at eating, and tried to appear 
at ease and unconcerned before the 
servants, but he was all the time in a 
wretched fever of unrest. 

What did it mean? he asked him- 
self. Was there a letter left for hin 
somewhere? 

Suddenly he rose, unable to endure 
any longer his state of growing sus- 
pense. It was not an unusual thing for 
her to be away, but to go without a 
word. . . . He experienced a curiously 
fervent, almost childishly anxious, 
hope that there was some message 
lying waiting for him somewhere, per- 
haps in her room. There might be— 
oh! there might be some little note 
that would explain, put a common- 
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place meaning on it all. Yet, some- 
thing he could hardly define or dared 
not put into actual thought told him 
it could not be. 

And a slow cold dread was growing 
in his heart. For the rift had been 
stretching, ever steadily widening; it 
was long and deep. And some chill, 
eerie goblin whispered in his ear that 
the deferred break and crisis had come 
at last. 

He left the room and went upstairs, 
and entered the study again. There was 
no letter there. He made quite sure 
of it. Then he went to her boudoir. 
Yes, there was the letter! He stood 
in the dim light of the room gazing 
half stupidly at the little white note, 
stuck by a jewelled hat-pin to a 
cushion on her dressing-table. In the 
glitter of the lights, which he sud- 
denly with a nervous jerk switched on, 
he stared about him like a man uncer- 
tain and bewildered, at the furs and 
dresses and trinkets still lying about. 
But he was afraid to touch the letter. 
Twice his hand went towards it, twice 
shrank back, then with a sudden grim, 
set movement that spoke of pain- 
tautened muscles he grabbed at it, 
tore open the flap and read : 


‘*T cannot bear this life any longer. 
You do not want me or care what be- 
comes of me, and so I am going. Do 
not trouble about me. I will take no 
more than I am obliged with me, and 
I will earn my own living.”’ 

He stood a long time looking at the 
letter, but made no outward sign that 
it meant anything to him. Perhaps 
at first he hardly understood. But it 
was not for long. Of course he had 
known it. It was bound to come. 
She had gone. Ah! of course he had 
known it—ever since the day when he 
had seen that other man in the club. 
That cleared it all up. She had been 
fond of Bardlys, and there was no 
doubt they had been sweethearts in 
the old time. Now, after years of 
absence, Bardlys had returned, and of 
course they had met. That explained 
everything. For, of course, there 


could be no doubt about it; she had 
taken the fatal step and had gone to 
him. 

His mind ran back over the past, 
the three years since he had married 








this wonderful girl. He had loved 
her so dearly, and she—she had loved 
the other man; at least he had always 
believed so. He had felt it did not 
matter, because his own love was so 
great it must inevitably wear down 
that other affair to a shadow, sooner 
or later. She had told him honestly 
she did not really love him, but it was 
plain the mother, who was tired of 
poverty, had pressed the girl to give 
in; and Alleyn had been content. 
Bardlys was very poor and had gone 
abroad. 

It would be all right in time. But— 
it had not come all right after all. 
Apparently she had never learnt to 
love him. Very soon they had become 
estranged ; an impalpable cloud had 
come between them, growing daily till 
it had left an arctic world between the 
two. He had retired into his sheil, 
and, although in his heart he knew 
each day he loved her more, he grew 
outwardly more stern and chill. It was 
hopeless. Nothing but a _ tragedy 
could ever break down the wall of ice, 
and tragedy could only shatter in order 
to end it. 

And yet, so greatly did he love her, 
could he release her honourably he 
would now have done so: her welfare 
was everything to him. 

But this—this mad thing she con- 
templated was ruin ; it could only lead 
to misery unutterable, he felt, and— 
because he knew Bardlys, and that 
man certainly did not love her now. 
Of that thing he was sure. Suddenly 
a wave of reaction flooded over him. 
What a brute he was to jump to con- 
clusions. He might be quite wrong. 
She might have other and very differ- 
ent plans. He turned and strode from 
the room, but as he _ went his foot 
kicked a bit of paper. He paused, 
stooped, and, scarcely conscious what 
he was doing, opened and read the 
thing. It was a crumpled telegram: 

‘** We will go by the ten to-night.— 
Bardlys.”’ 

A moment Alleyn stared at it, then 
let it fall with a groan. It was the 
knell of all hope, the end. Before it 
had merely been a theory ; now it was 
a certainty. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling thrilled 
him ; a growing anger began to rage 
within him ; a fierce wave of something 
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he could hardly have defined—anger, 
revenge, love, the desire to save—drove 
him down the stairs. There was no 
time to lose. His mind was made up. 
He must act at once. He knew what 
to do, where to go, how to reach and 
stay her now. 

He gave a few short orders, then 
ran up to his study and wrote a letter 
—in case—in case of what? He 
hardly knew. 

A moment later he was seated in the 
motor again, rushing through the 
gloom. Now they were passing 
through a dim square where the sparse 
lamps were like corpse candles, pale, 
blurred ghosts ; now there were garish 
shop windows ; now the fantastic glare 
of a theatre magnified by mist and 
snowflakes into a weird bonfire and 
firework display. The lights grew 
more numerous, the people more 
plentiful, muffled and snow-shrouded 
like moving statues, and everywhere 
the dull muffling of sound, over all 
that curious heavy lightness that is 
characteristic of the fresh-fallen snow. 

It was close on ten when they ran 
into the great railway station, and 
Alleyn sprang out and hurried away to 
the outgoing platform. The place was 
a vast dim hull of imprisoned vapours 
through which shot, in queer, weird 


beams, the fantastic rays of arc- 
light, gaslit bookstall, and glare of 


engine furnace, strangled lights and 
harsh sounds, and a muffled crowd of 
hurrying, striving forms. 

At the departure platform there was 
a crush. Beyond the barrier and round 
the doors of the express lingered odd 
groups. He went the length of the 
train and peered eagerly with strained, 
white face into each compartment. But 
she was not there. He would be more 
likely to catch her at the barrier ; so 
back he went, and there he waited, 
being pushed and elbowed hither and 
thither. Every one that passed was 
closely scanned by his vigilant eye. It 
was already starting-time, and the 
late-comers were hurrying frantically. 

Then, suddenly, in spite of all his 
preparation, he had a shock. A tall 
man and a veiled woman were hasten- 
ing forward; the man, rather 
muffled, had the woman’s arm, and 
was piloting her through the crush. 
With a start, the watcher recognised 





Bardlys. And the woman—of course! 
With a sudden fierce movement and a 
muttered curse Alleyn sprang forward 
to confront the pair. Ah! She had 
calculated badly, very badly! She had 
not thought, in her carelessness, of 
being trapped so neatly. She would 
never think of his hurrying there, to 
that place, at that time. Indeed, pro- 
bably she would never dream of his 
taking the trouble to follow, even if he 
knew of her plans. 

He had elbowed his way through the 
crush and reached them, was level, 
almost in front of them, had raised a 
hand to take hold of the muffled 
woman’s arm, when something caused 
her to turn her head just a little way 
and glance towards him. The light of 
a spluttering arc fell upon her veiled 
profile ; it was but a flash, but John 
Alleyn started, and fell back. 

He* was saved, just in time; Bard- 
lys had not seen him. 

‘‘Lord! What a fool I have 
been! ’’ Alleyn gasped vaguely, trying 
desperately to grapple with his dis- 
may ; for the woman was not she he 
sought—was not Isobel, but a 
stranger. 

For some ensuing dull moments 
Alleyn stood aside from the crush and 
tried to think. He was bewildered, 
half-stunned. There was something 
here that seemed to. shatter all his 
ideas ; his conclusions fell in ruins ; he 
shivered. What if he were altogether 
in the wrong? That man was Bardlys, 
but—— 

What had she said? He tried to re- 
call. Slow stupefaction took hold of 
him ; his wits wandered and would not 
be collected ; misgiving laid cold hands 
upon his heart. What did it mean? 
What to do next? He had naturally 
at once concluded she was going away 
with Bardiys, her old sweetheart, and 
there had man’s telegram. 
Well, there went Bardlys, and with— 
, ! 


1 1 
peen the 


another woman! 

He stood aimlessly watching with 
unseeing eyes the closing of the book- 
stall. Veopie passing glanced curiously 
at him. What was he to do now? 


The fog grew thicker ; it was choking 

then he remembered the waiting car. 

He could do nothing here—nothing. 
And as he moved slowly away a dull 


despair settled down on him; he felt 














himself swallowed up by it—helpless, 
hopeless. She was gone. She had 
left him. That she had not gone in 
the way and with the one he expected 
mattered but little now ; she was lost 
to him, and he weke now finally and 
fully to the fact that henceforth there 
must be darkness. He stumbled out, 
and in the foggy murk at the gates he 
ran abruptly into a woman cntering. 
There was a_ sudden shock, a mur- 
mured apology. Something, a faint 
scent perhaps, a faint, blurred image 
of a face—he gasped, turned, and 
caught her by the arm, a shrinking 
woman quite plainly dressed, and with 
a small bag. 


‘** You! By heaven! It is 
vou! . . . I’ve got you—after 
all!” 

“oh 5 John, ycu_ here! 
Ah! loose me, please! ’’ 

e 


By heaven, no! I've got you, ad 
I thought I’d lost you. You come 
home with me! Yes—you do!”’ 

‘‘ John, I cannot. It is too late. I 


will not go back—now. Let me g3!”’ 


“You must! You shall! Jf oniy 
for an hour—because I must speak tu 
you.’’ 


‘Please let me go. . . . You 
do not want me.”’ 

“IT — don’t 1?’ he laughed 
Strangely. ‘‘ Don’t I? . Come! ”’ 

Still straining away from his 


frenzied clutch, but weakly, she let 
him drag her along, muttering, pro- 
testing vaguely, almost whimpering, 
while he was grimly silent. When 
they reached the motor he bundled ter 
in, roughly in his eagerness; he 
caught a glimpse of her face and saw 
that she was frightened, puzzied ; yet 
there was something there he had not 
seen before. 

They rolled on in silence. Then 
suddenly she sat up in her corner, 
tense and rigid, and, turning to him 
slightly, looked straight into his face 
in the gleam of a passing light. He 
saw she had shining eyes and parted 
lips. 

‘“ Why have you done this? 

““Done what?’’ 


” 


” 


** Why are you bringing me back ? 
““I—I_ want 
wife,’”? 


you. You are my 
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”” 


‘*You—want me? 

He did not answer. 

‘* What are you going to do? ”’ 

But he did not answer, so she sank 
back into the shadow agatn, Either 
she was angry because he would not 
talk with her, or she was suffering. 
At the house he helped her out and 
followed slowly as she went up the 
steps and through the hall. He fol- 
lowed more slowly up the stairs, and 
turned into his study. But the fire 
had just been made up, and it was cold 
there ; he went down and entered the 
library, where there was a good fire, 
and there he waited. 

But time passed and she did not 
come—did not join him as he had ex- 
pected. 

Presently he went upstairs again and 
entered the study. 

She was there, standing by the fire, 
which was now leaping and biazing 
cheerfully. She stood with one foot on 
the hearth-curb, and he started slightly 
as he caught sight of her, for she held 
in her hand the note he had left. She 
made a slight movement as though to 
conceal it, crumpled it in her hand, and 
he saw that she was very white. 

‘‘] have been waiiing,’’ he said ; 
why did you not come down?’’ 
But she did not answer, only turned 
to the fire and gazed down into it. 

‘* Isobel! Why did you go? ”’ 

Slowly she turned to him, looked at 
him searchingly, in a curious way. 

‘*Is there any need to ask it? ... 
I went because I could bear no longer 
the life we have been living. You 
do not love me, and are tired of me, 
and—I am in your way.”’ 

There was something in the droop 
of her figure, the drop of her tired 
head, the quaver of her quiet voice, 
and the glistening of her long dark 
lashes that struck a sharp shaft of pain 
into his heart. Had he been a very 
creat fcol, a brute, after all? 

‘* Where were you going, Isobel? ” 
he asked, quietly. 

‘*T was going to my cousin Mar- 
garet for to-night ; afterwards—I do 
not know. I missed my first train— 
traffic is all disorganised.’° 

A great revulsion of feeling was 
passing over Alleyn. So there was no 
thought of Bardlys after all. Perhaps 
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even she did not know of—yet, that 
telegram! 

‘*T saw Bardlys—just before I met 
you,’’ he said, watching her closely. 


‘* Bardlys? Ah! 
was married to-day.’ 
warmth in her tone; 
weariness. 

‘*So he has forgotten you?’’ he 
said, with a short, mirthless laugh ; 
even in his moment of triumph he 
could not help a little taunt. But she 
answered him with a slight laugh. 
‘‘ Forgotten me, has he? Really, I 
had all but forgotten him till his re- 
turn the other week. He has married 
my old friend Cecily Manners. I 
helped them to outwit that cross old 
aunt who had tried so long to keep 
them apart.”’ 

There was a long pause, then she 
turned to him. 

‘‘John! What does this mean?’”’ 
There was a curious new timbre in her 
voice, though it was cold, as she heid 
out the crumpled letter. ‘* Tell me, 
did you mean this? ’”’ 

‘*Oh!—I supose so.”’ 

‘* Why—oh! why?’’ There was in- 
tense emotion growing in her voice 
now, and he saw that her hand shook. 

‘* Are you not going to tell me what 
it means, John? ”’ 

‘* Well—I was a fool. I jumped to 
absurd conclusions. I fancied you had 
gone—to somebody. I came to stop— 
to try and save you. Then I meant to 


I daresay. He 
There was no 
only a great 
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—leave you in peace. That is all,’’ he 
ended, quietly. 

For a long spell she did not speak. 
Only, watching her, he saw that she 
breathed hard and trembled a little ; 
her brow was knitted as though with 
hard thinking, and there was some- 
thing in her eyes that made him forget 
the past. 

** You— ”’ she began slowly, ‘‘ you 
mean—you mean——’”’ She dd not 
finish, and he made no attempt to help 
her out. 

They stoed there facing each other 
on either side of the fire ; but neither 
looked at the other. He felt, rather 
than saw, that she put out an unsteady 
hand and quietly dropped the letter on 
the fire. Suddenly he woke to find her 
closer. She was looking at him, and 
her hands were raised a little, tenta- 
tively, towards him. 

‘* John! What does it mean? Is it 
true that you—you—— ”’ 

** Qh, I suppose so,’’ he murmured, 
shortly. 

““You really care so much for— 
about me?’’ and, as he did _ not 
answer, ‘‘ John, has it all been a dark 
dream? - + Look at me!” 

He felt the touch of her soft hands 
upon his arms, and suddenly he raised 
his head and gazcd into her big dark 
eyes. What he saw there startled him 
—he had been blind so long. With a 
sudden fierce energy he clasped her 
to his heart. 


> 
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How Tony Woodiard was Saved. 








BY ELINOR 


MORDAUNT. 








HERE 
among the English in the Is- 
land; the higher one gets, the 

more rarefied becomes the society. It 
is even sO in matters military ; what 
is always proudly spoken of as ‘‘ the 


are three distinct sets 


English regiment’’ being quartered 
at Bellair, the highest inhabited point. 
The Engineers and Artillery, quite as 
English, yet also quite distinct from 


‘the English regiment,’’ a grade 
lower, at ‘‘La Source,’’ while at 


‘‘ Etienne ’’ are the two detachments 
of different native regiments, officered 
and commanded by white men. 

In the Island there is one set which 
cemprises the wives, and occasionally 
the daughters, of officers, or of Govern- 
ment officials, an ever-changing little 
group of women. But besides these 
there is another set which also calls 
itself ‘‘ English,’’ but which is always 
spoken of by, I must own, the all too 
comprehensive title of ‘* Creole.’’ 
These are the widows and daughters 
or granddaughters of men who have 
held Government positions, or been 
quartered in the place, and, dying, left 
families so poorly off, or so enslaved 
to the indolent life, with its many 
cheap luxuries, that they have hesi- 


tated to return to Europe; and 
continued to hesitate till both their 
daughters and granddaughters are 


grown women. Some of these may 
have married with French Creoles, 
some with men of their own nation- 
ality, but of Island birth; yet in one 
end all of their feminine descendants 
there are the same marked character- 
istics; a love of dress, which is almost 
a passion; a loathing of any kind of 
exertion, beyond dancing ; and an am- 
bition, a determination, a craving, 
that is really an obsession, to marry a 
man of ‘‘ the English regiment.’’ 
One may regard the means that are 
taken towards this end with dislike or 
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scorn, and yet it is a distorted form of 
patriotism, arising from a firm con- 
viction that there is no man equal to 
aa Englishman, so that the wealthiest 
French planter is nowhere in compari- 
son with the most impecunious English 
subaltern. It is also pathetic, terribly 
pathetic, showing, as it does, the 
heartrending desire of each of these 
women to mate with her own kind, to 
possess an English home, and pure- 
blooded children such as her grand- 
mother or great-grandmother might 
have borne. 

Of all the English regiments which 
have inhabited the rambling, gabled, 
and turreted wooden quarters at Bel- 
lair, and they have been many—in the 
Island we measure the years by them in 
blocks of three—one still lives in the 
memory of all as the gayest and the 
smartest of any, so that the people will 
brag, almost with bated breath, of the 
days ‘‘ when the —th-were here.” A 
friend wrote to me before its arrival of a 
friend of her own whose young son had 
but lately joined, and asked me to do 
what I could do for him. I was not at 
all a gay person, and socially there was 
little enough I could do to interest my 
countrymen. But at times the Island 
was horribly unhealthy, the lower dis- 
tricts were ravaged with fever and the 
upper with typhoid, this latter being 
most particularly bad at Bellair, for a 
typhoid germ is no respecter of per- 
sons, and, indeed, seems to have a de- 
cided ‘‘ penchant ’’ for pure English 
blood. There were no proper nurses 
in the place in those days, and no pri- 
vate hospital, and we were, fortunately, 
possessed of a big cool house high 
among the hills. So that in time I got 
to know most of the English boys, finds 
ing them quite indifferent regarding a 
plain face and a plainer figure, if only 
one understood something of iced baths 
and of keeping a cool room ; and could 
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also, in addition, find time to listen to all 
the heartbreak and hope and homesick- 
ness that had been accumulating while 
they were still ‘‘fit.’? I had time, 
time enough and to spare, 2s a woman 
who is chiidless always has ; too much 
{ime and tco many thoughts ; it kept 
me wholesome to mother those boys, 
while their gratitude was somethng 
ludicrous considering how much plea- 
sure it all gave me. 

The son of the friend of my friend 
got his christening of fever about the 
first day he was on shore, and badly 
too. Luckily, he had come straight 
to us, and having him from the very 
beginning we managed to pull him 
through ; but he looked like nothing 
so much as a callow young bird by the 
time he was able to be up and about, 
all eyes and queer hollows, and 
general uncertainty of movement. He 
stayed with us nearly three months, 
and I got fond of him, very fond of 
him. Somehow he filled up some odd 
corners of my heart that had been 
empty before in spite of all Tom’s 
love. Tom and I do love each other 
tremendously ; it is big and serious 
and—well, tremendous ; but still there 


were crannies, little tinkering cran- 
nies, into which my husband’s love 


was too solid and compact to find its 
Way ; it needed something more fluid, 
more evanescent, foolish as well as 
fond. Something to fuss over, to 
scold, admire, and bolster up. I once 
spoke to Tom of this want, and he did 
not say much—indeed, he was more 
silent than ever for some time after- 
wards, but his eves followed me wist- 
fully, and he was even more tender 
with me than usual; indeed, he real- 
ised what I wanted, perhaps even 
more clearly than I did myself, and I 
really helieve was almost ghoulishly 
glad when any one of the youngsters 
was ill, because he knew how I loved 
some one to coddle and tyrannise over. 

The boy, Tony, told me many things 
about himself during his days of 
convalescence. I learnt by degrees 
that he was a keen cricketer, the best 
in the regiment—but this was from one 
of his brother officers—that he was 


heir to a title, and money that would 
one day enable him to keep as many 
polo ponies as he pleased; though, 


after all, that would not be much use, 
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for he was engaged to a girl at home, 
and had promised her never to play 
polo again after he was married. 

Of this girl, mostly referred to as 
she,’’ I learnt much, most of all 
from what he left untold. He also 
showed me a littlke miniature of her, a 
virl with wide-open, 
eves under rather 
straight brows and a wide, white 
forchead ; a nose that was nothing in 
a mouth all womanly 
sweetness, and a firm round chin. 
Anne was her name; the boy laughed 
over it rather shamefacedly, it was so 
old-fashioned and prim, and he him- 
self had christened her Nan or 
Nanette, but for all that he was 
wrong. Anne is a dear, little old name, 
and it suited her slightly austere 
sweetness to perfection. 

At last the time came when the boy, 
having filled out into something rather 
strikingly handsome, had to leave the 
shelter of my wing and rejoin his 
regiment, though I must confess 
that for some time every spare mo- 
ment of his time was spent at our 


oe 


real English 


’ 
steady, erey 


particular, 


house. But after a time I had my 
hands fuil; other invalids occupied 
the bachelor quarters, and though 


Tony remained always first favourite, 
I had not very much time to spare for 
him. Besides which I had realised a 
sort of weakness, very lovabie, but 
still a weakness, about him, which 
made me think that perhaps it was 
better he should be quite clear of a 
woman’s apron-strings for a time. I 
even secretly deplored the existence 
of the girl at home, though I ought to 
have known better, if any one ever 
did, after fifteen years of Island life. 

Then gradually disquieting rumours 
began to reach my ears. Some fool 
had christened the boy Adonis, which 
was rank nonsense, for his nose was 
very decidedly out of drawing, and his 
chin was too long ; but still the name 
stuck, 

‘“You’d better keep your eye on 
that precious boy of yours,’’ said the 
Colonel to me one dav. ‘‘ He’s get- 
ting his head turned.’’ ; 

“*Ah, well, when it’s turned far 
enough it will be back near its right 
place again. I don’t worry about 
Tony, Colonel; these boys take all 
sorts of fits of the fool, like measles, 
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lightly enough when they are young. 
It’s you I’m most anxious about ; ’’ and 
Colonel Tracey blushed a fine brick- 
red, as he well might, for he was pos- 
sessed of that deplorable mixture of 
good nature and vanity which made it 
impossible for him to refuse anything 
to any woman, and there were plenty 
in the island who each nourished an 
eternal hope that she might be the one 


ultimately to capture this mature, 
handsome, and exceedingly eligible 


butterfly. 

Still, I asked the boy to lunch, and 
tried to make him talk. But he would 
not, he would only chatter and fidget ; 
] never saw a man fidget so, crumb- 
ling bread all lunch-time; and after- 
wards in the drawing-room he was up 
and down every minute examining my 
photos and picking up the nicknacks 
on the mantelpiece, or snapping his 
finger at the dogs. Then I saw him 
look at himself in the glass in a man- 
ner that I can really only describe as 
fatuous, and my patience snapped. 

‘* For goodness’ sake, sit down and 
keep quiet ; you give me the jimjams !”’ 
—it is really Tom’s expression, and 
not mine, but it just expresses what I 
felt. ‘‘ Tell me now—about her? 
Have you heard lately—is she coming 
out soon? ”’ 

“Not this year, she says ; one of her 
sisters has just married, and she thinks 
it would be hard on her people to lose 
them both so near together.’’ 

‘* But she is quite well, it is—ah—all 
right ?”’ 

‘** Oh, yes, she writes ripping letters. 
She’s a brick. There’s no one like 
her in the world. Zut, hang it all, 
Mem Sahib, I’m not worthy of her— 
I’m not, and that’s the truth.” 

“Oh, I can quite believe it of you or 
any other man either; but, after all, 
it’s a man she wants, not a saint out of 
a glass window.”’ 

‘I don’t know, that’s just it. She 
thinks no end of me, don’t you see, and 


really—well, I am pretty rotten at 
times.”’ 
‘“ Well, drop it, my dear, it isn’t 


vorth it.’’ 
‘ That’s just it, if only—only they’d 
leave a fellow alone.”? _ j 
Ah, ves, that was the whole trouble, 
that “‘they’’ would not leave him 


alone. 












The naval men who. have been to the 
Island more than once say of the 
midshipman and the junior lieutenants 
that when they just arrive and are flush 
of money they are friends with the 
O'Malley girls up at Bellair and their 
set. Then they descend to the Lever 
faction at La Source, and finally drop 
to the Ferrar crew at Etienne. It is 
not a nice way to speak, but then the 
behaviour they meet with is often any- 
thing but nice. Still, it is very difficult 
for girls to be nice with nothing much 
to do or think of, and plenty of grovel- 
ling native servants, and very little 
money, and no prospects at all except 
such as they themselves can snatch by 
strategy from the drab lap of circum- 
stance. 

The trouble began with the officers 
of the native regiment at Etienne, one 
of whom Tony knew something of. 
They were not thought well of in the 
place. They drank more at mess than 
is usual in these days, discussed all 
sorts of topics more freely, and were 
given to practical jokes ; though, after 
all, they were only a decade or two 
behind in their manners and morals— 
these sort of things used to be done in 
most regiments fifty years ago. Still, 
I was sorry to hear of Tony Woodiard 
being intimate with them, and through 
them intimate with the set at Etienne. 

‘* He’s got no sort of head,’’ said 
Colonel Tracy ; ‘‘ and can’t stand the 


stuff they cali fizz at the —th’s 
mess.”’ 
‘* He’s making a fool of himself 


with these Ferrar girls,’’ said another. 
‘*He’s just that sort of chivalrous 
young fool that gets caught,’’ said a 
third. And 1 in let- 


1 
i 
cursed my fclly 
ting him slip away me, and 


from 
angled to get him back again with as 
much cunning, or so I thought, as any 
garrison hack could have used. But 
though he came—always when I asked 
him, to lunch or dinner—it was of nc 
use; the real Tony was gone from 
me, and this jerky, nervous, self-con- 
scious, and by turns hilariously gay 
or profoundly depressed young man 
had taken his place. 

Then the Artillery gave a ball. I 
ought to have had a good time, for 
my dress was new, and the boys are 
always so jolly to me; I might have 
danced every dance twice over. But 
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I didn’t enjoy it a bit ; the whole place 
seemed to be pervaded by Laura Fer- 
rar’s yellow hair, pink-cheeked, hag- 
gard face, and noisy laugh, and 
always, even if not actually dancing 
or drinking champagne with him in 
the supper-room, somewhere near 
Tony’s elbow ; while if I did not see 
them I seemed to be continually hear- 
ing some one discussing them. 


At last, whether it was the cham- 
pagne, or a sort of defiant shame, or the 
stimulant of Laura’s laugh, I do not 
know, but the boy began to behave like 
the veriest wastrel, talking very loud 
and romping in a way that is seldom 
_seen, even in a modern ballroom. 
Then, while he was dancing with a 
French girl, he caught his foot in a 
frill of her dress and began pulling it 
out yard by yard, running round and 
round her like a puppy, and roaring 
with laughter till it came to an end, 
and the girl fled with crimson cheeks 
to her indignant parents’ side. 

‘* By gad,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ this is 
too much;”’ and started forward to 
where the wretched boy stood smiling 
inanely, still swirling the web of pink 
silk and tulle round and round him. 
Every one had stopped dancing, and 
was whispering or staring in silence. 
** Excuse me, Mrs. Beamish, but I 
must put a stop to this—I ws 

‘“No, no, wait a minute,’’ and I 
pushed forward before the Colonel and 
laid my hand on the boy’s arm. ‘‘ Mr. 
Woodiard, have you forgotten you 
were to take me into supper? ”’ 

My words seemed somehow to bring 
him to himself, for he gave a great 
start and grew crimson, offered me his 
arm mechanically, and then half-tripped 
over that damned flounce—it does me 
good to write it, in thick, black letters, 
too. 

I saw the end, luckily—of the flounce, 
not the evening’s disaster—and caught 
at it. ‘‘ Why, it’s like an impromptu 
cotillon ; how funny !’’ and I laughed, 
and ran round him with it as if it was a 
monstrously good joke, till all the 
wretched stuff was unwound, when I 
crumpled it in my hand and threw it 
across the floor towards a corner, quite 
forgetting it was Marie La Touche’s 
property and not mine, after which I 
led the boy off to the supper-room, 














where I made him wait on me and 
tried to get him to eat. 

For half an hour I held him, then I 
saw Laura Ferrars in the doorway 
telegraphing with her eyebrows. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, Mrs. Bea- 
mish,’’ he said, very white about the 
lips. ‘* Will you think me frightfully 
rude if I leave you, but 1’m engaged 
to Miss Ferrars for this dance, and I 
must go? ’”’ 

‘*You can’t possibly dance again 
to-night, and ycu know it, Tony ;”’ I 
said, looking at him so pointedly that 
he flushed. 

‘* No—no, I don’t mean to; but I 
must go and explain, you see. It looks 
so caddish. I'll be back in a minute.”’ 

But Miss Ferrars evidently meant to 
have her way in the matter. She 
spoke very quickly and so loudly that 
even I, who was some distance off, 
heard part of what was said, and the 
others must have heard more; any- 
how, the boy’s white face grew crim- 
son as he caught their glances, and 
after an ineffectual shrug of his shoul- 
ders, which I knew was meant to shake 
off the hand she had laid upon his 
arm, they both disappeared, and I saw 
neither of them again for that even- 
ing. , 
The next day was mail day, the 
letters had to be in town before two 
o’clock, and just as I had despatched 
mine, and was sitting down to lunch 
with a sigh of relief, a syce rode up the 
drive on a pony which I knew to be 
Tony’s, and gave me a note; then, 
declaring there was no answer, can- 
tered off again. 

It contained this : ‘‘ Most dear Mem 
Sahib—I have promised to marry 
Miss Ferrars. I took her home last 
night, and it was settled. I have 
written home to break off my engage- 
ment. I was always a rotter—you 
know, I told you so—but there it is. 
This is the end of our friendship, I 
know, but I shall never forget all you 
have done for me.—Yours, Antony 
Woodiard.’’ 

I saw Colonel Tracy that day. ‘‘ The 
voung fool,’? he said; ‘* Jenkins 
declares he took that Ferrars woman 
home last night at one_ o’clock, 
and rolled into his quarters. here 
at three as drunk as an owl. He 
was as sober as a judge when 
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he left the Artillery mess—I will.swear 
to that—though he had been a bit off 
before, for I bailed him up and told him 
to come and see me this morning at 
eleven; I meant to give him a good 
dressing down; but, poor devil, it 
didn’t need any one to rub it into him 
this morning. Though he was as cool 
as a cumumber—or as cool as death, 
that would better explain what he 
looked like when he marched into my 
room and says to me, all in a breath, 
**Colonel Tracy, I want to resign my 
commission and tell you that I am en- 
gaged to be married to Miss Laura 
Ferrars.”” 


‘‘ That painted ogling bag of bones, 
I said,’’ continued the Colonel, mouth- 
ing the words as if he liked them. 
‘That superannuated man-trap—a 
woman old enough to be your mother.’”’ 


“Colonel Tracy ! ”’ 


“Well, I won’t repeat what I did 
say, but I ended up with, ‘Go back to 
your quarters, sir, and consider your- 
self under arrest till—till—well, till you 
realise that you belong to his Majesty, 
and have no right even to go to hell 


your own way.’ ”’ 
“Can I go and 
Colonel? ’’ 


see him, eh, 

“By all means, my dear lady, but 
you'll be able to do nothing with him. 
He’s just too old to whip, and not old 
enough to have learnt sense; that’s 
about what it is; go by all means, 
though, and give him a bit of your 
mind.”’ 


I did go. I entreated, I coaxed, I 
raved, 1 appealed to him in Anne’s 
name. But it was all no good. 


““T couldn’t look her in the face 
again. Of course, I was as drunk as 
a lord, but I had only myself to blame 
for that. I promised to marry the 
girl, and marry her I must. Besides, 
1 have been playing the fool with her 
to any extent.’’ 

“But you promised Anne first.”’ 

‘Promised! Oh, don’t you see, it 
was so divine of her to care for me at 
all; it was no question of promising 
with her. I am simply not fit so much 
as to touch her. It can’t matter to 
her, a woman like her—an awfully 
good woman and all that—won’t break 











her heart over a rotter like I am. But 
I’m good enough for the other, and 
she wants me, and I’ve promised. 
Good heavens, Mem Sahib; don’t 
you see I’ve been a cad to ‘ her’ !"’ and 
his voice dropped so that I knew quite 
well which of the two women he re- 
ferred to; ‘‘ and, anyhow, I'll do the 
straight thing by this one.’’ 

‘‘ That’s your last word? ”’ I asked. 

‘*The only one I can or have any 
right to say. But, look here, don’t 
think too awfully badly of me; I’m 
going to leave the service, you know ; 
I’m going ue 





‘“Oh, go to blazes!’’ I said, and 
flung out of the door. That’s the 
worst of living so much with men, one 
catches up all their expressions so that 
they simply come hurtling out when 
one is in a rage; besides, I tore 
the flounce of my best muslin gown on 
a nail in that rotten old door. That is 
not an expletive; all the doors are 


retten at Bellair Barracks, Every- 
thing is. 
What could I ever write to the 


friend of my friend, the boy’s mother ? 
How could I have stood it if I had 
borne a child and loved him and seen 
him grow to manhood, and leave me 
like this for a woman with neither 
heart nor mind nor morals? 


The mail only goes out every fort- 
night in the Island. There were a 
good many small gaieties during the 
weeks after the Artillery ball, and 
Tony appeared at them all in that 
creature’s train, growing whiter and 
more drawn and more doggedly 
wretched every day, till both Colonel 
Tracy and I feared he would end the 
matter by shooting himself. I felt 
something simply must be done before 
next mail day, and I told him so. 


** Colonel, you were very sweet on 





her at one time yourself. Couldn’t 
you er 
‘“ Sweet—good heaven! Amused! 


Well, perhaps, for a while; but that 
was three years ago, and I don’t like 
rechauffces.’’ 

Still, 1 tried him with my plan, and, 
after declaring that he would not hear 
of it, he gave way. 

** You'll be getting me in the courts 
for breach of promise,’’ said he, 
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‘Not if you don’t write any letters 
and there are no witnesses,’’ said I, 
for I had thought it all over. ‘‘ On 
Tuesday I am going to dine with the 
Dalys; Tom’s not going, there’s a 
dinner at the club. Eileen Daily told 
me to bring a man, and I will make 
Tony go with me, as a last favour, 
and we'll leave there at 11.30. You’ll 
play fair, word of honour? ”’ 

‘“Word of honour. Only tell me 
exactly what I am to do.’’ 

It was a grand plan, and I unfolded 
it carefully, explaining every detail 
most minutely, so that there could be 
no mistake. I did noi, as I found, 
need to explain the position of the 
house where the pinchbeck goddess 
lived, for the Colonel seemed to know 
all about that. All that was needed 
then — his undoubted and manifold 
attractions being so palpable—was 
punctuality and decision on my part, 
and on his the audacity to revive a 
shadowy and long-dead flirtation at a 
mo:nent’s notice; and on both these 
points I felt no real anxiety. 

‘* You are sure you understand ?”’ 

Half laughing, Colonel Tracy 
twisted his handsome face into a wry 
grimace. ‘‘ Only too well; if it was 
for anv one else but you, my dear 
ladvy——”’ 

‘* Ah, well, then, say it’s for me. 
Anyhow, it’s settled. I depend on you 
absolutely—absolutely, do you hear? 
And I will send that cable.”’ 

‘* Then I’ll send the cable.”’ 

I had some difficulty in getting Tony 
to go to the Dalys with me, poor boy, 
he was so horribly shy of all the people 
he had once been friends with. But I 
gained my point. 

‘* We'll drive back by Etienne if you 
don’t mind, Tony,”’ I said, as I stepped 
into the trap beside my prey. ‘‘ I have 
a note I want to Jeave on Miss Ferrars 
asking her to come to tea on Thursday. 
I feel I ought to get to know her better 
now, dear. I want to write all I can to 
Miss Willing to make it easier for 
you.”” 

Miss Willing being the mutual 
friend, | spoke with the most feline 
suavity ; and yet the boy groaned quite 
distinctly, and suggested something 
about leaving the note himself the next 
day. But I would not listen to him. 
‘* She won’t be gone té bed yet on a 








night like this,’’ I said, ‘‘ and I will get 
the answer myself.’’ 

The Ferrars’ drive was long and 
dark, and, declaring we could not turn 
at the end, I insisted that the pony and 
syce should be left at the gate. | 
am sure Tony groaned again as we 
walked up between the two rows of 
philau trees, our feet making no sound 
on the deep sandy soil. 

‘* They are all in bed,’’ he said, as 
we almost tumbled against the house; 
** the lights are out.”’ 

‘*T am going round to the back to 
sec,’’ I declared, for I had counted on 
a light, trusting the Colonel for once. 

‘* They’re all in bed, I tell you,” 
snapped Tony, crossly. **‘ Come along, 
I’li leave the note in the morning.” 

But I was round the corner of the 
house before he had finished speaking. 
‘“Wrong!’’ I cried, triumphantly. 
‘* Here’s a light; someone’s up—Oh, 
yes! and a man I can give my chit to. 
What luck!’’ Tor, leaning well over 
the sill, more than half-way into the 
shone, was a 


1 


room where the light 
man's figure. 

J heard his laugh, and I laughed, 
too, for more reasons than one, and 
moved forward another step. There 
was another sound, quite distinct; | 
could see nothing of the man save his 
coat-tails and legs, but it expressed 
itself, as did the laugh, and the boy’s 
hand gripped mine like a vice. 

**Come back! Do you hear? Come 
back !”’ 


ae * ’” 
But why ? 


1 My note—— 

*“Damn- your note! 
Laura’s window.”’ 

‘“How do vou know that?’ I 
thought; but I only said ‘* Run!” 
and we ran like hares back to the trap, 
and jumped in and whipped up the 
mare without a word ; not till we were 
just at our bungalow gate did the boy 
speak, and then he only said “ By 
heavens !"’ and again, after a pause, 
as he drew rein at the verandah steps, 
By heavens! and that’s what I’ve 
lost Anne for !”’ 


It’s—it’s 


sé 


** Come in,”’ T said 


‘“No—I won’t come in, thanks. I 
—I’'ll go back to my quarters and put 
a bullet in the place my br: 
be. Good heavens! and to think of 


Anne | -* 


tin should 
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“Tf you kill yourself now you'll be 
sorry for it all your life,’’ I said; 
and so excited were we both that 
neither of us saw anything funny in 
the words, but he got out of the trap 
and followcd me into the drawing- 
room. 

I pointed to the clock. “‘ You see 
what time it is—twelve-thirty,’’ and 
he groaned again. ‘* I’ve lost so much 
beauty-sleep already that I don’t mind 
another hour; sit down there this 
minute and write to Anne.’’ And I 
dragged him over to my writing-table, 
flung open the blotting-bcok, slammed 
paper and envelopes down in front of 
him, and thrust a pen into his hand. 
“ Write, write, and I will post it to- 
morrow myself.’’ 

He stared at me with his mouth 
open. (1 wonder if the silliest woman 
even could look as silly as a man does 
when our wits prove too nimble for 
him.) ‘‘ But how can I—what can I 
say?”’ 

‘Tell her you’ve had fever. Tell 
her you’ve been delirious; that you 
had a mad fancy that you’d been 
making love to some one else when 
you wrote to her last; that you are 
here now, being nursed; better, but 
weak—oh ! still weak ; one would be 
after horrors like that. Tell her to 
come out at once to marry you, that 
you can’t, simply can’t, live without 
her. Frighten her? Of course, it 
will frighten her, so that she’ll come 
out doubie-quick sharp if she’s the 
woman I think she is. Hint that there 
might be a recurrence of the com- 
plaint. I’m writiag to Miss Willing ; 
I'll back you. Weak, weak still, but 
quite calm again. Write! write!’ 

For he was crouched there simply 
staring at me, quite white except for 
a splash of ink on his nose, which I 
had sent flying from the well-filled 
pen I pressed into his hand. ‘* Write 
—write, you dear idiot! Write!’ 

‘“‘ But—good heavens, Mem Sahib! 
Don’t you understand? I told her of 
Laura. She wili have had the letter 
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a fortnight before she could get this. 
She’ll——”’ 

I flipped over the sheets of the blot- 
ting-book, and drew out a slip of 


paper. ‘‘ Well, look—look ; it is the 


duplicate of a cablegram. I sent it 
this morning. It's gone. You can’t 
eet it back. It was a forgery, I 


know ; but it’s gone, thank Heaven! 


And read it—read it now, then write 
your letter!’’ And slowly he read: 

‘** Destroy letter posted January 22 
unopened. Am writing this mail.— 
Yours 1s eve~, Tony.’’ 

* * % % * 

“Did you know that Tony wrote 
once breaking off his engagement? ”’ 
asked the very new Mrs. Woodiard, 
six months later, as I helmed her out 
of her wedding-dress and into her 
travelling frock. I simply gasped. 

She had been staying in the house a 
week and never mentioned that terrible 
letter, nor had she ever referred to it 
in hers to Tony. 

‘“‘ Then he sent a cable telling me to 
burn it unopened. I—I—well, 1 
simply couldn’t. Don’t you ever let 
on, will you ; Tony has such tremen- 
dous ideals, I shall never, never as 
long as I live be half good enough for 
him—and I couldn’t burn that letter 
without just peeping—could you have 
dene it?’ I shook my head emphatic- 
aily; I was really rather glad to find 
that the exalted opinion of his bride 
with which Tony had completely im- 
bued me was a mistake—she was just 
a woman like any other, after all. 

“Of course I was frightfully wp- 
sef,’’ she went on settling her hat be- 
fore the glass, ‘‘ frightfully, but then I 
had the cable ; and anvone could see he 
was in an absolute delirium when he 
wrote that silly letter. It really 
seemed scarcely worth a cable—four- 
teen words, too. It was frightfully ex- 
travagant, wasn’t it? ”’ 

‘* It was,’’ I replied, sadly, thinking 
of that torn muslin which I might have 
replaced with all those wasted rupees. 
‘* But then people in love do such 
silly things, you know.”’ 











An Australian Story. 


BY M. FORREST. 


OONDAY stillness, and the wash 
of air over a yellow Queensland 
plain. Mirage in the distance, 

making lakes about the feet of the pal- 
lid-stemmed gums. Red dots that 
were cattic, chewing the cud under the 
wide armed apple-trees, or feeding out 
on the flats. kar away a pale blue 
lift of hills, sketched against a cloud- 
less sky. Stillness, and the sun hot 
on the plain. 

Presently a black speck left the tim- 
ber and fiew, cawing harshly, to the 
open—then another, and another. 
Crows, scenting blood. There was 
tussac grass on the plain, and all about 
it the ants swarmed, big, ungainly red 
ants and the tiny, persistent black. 
‘They crawled over the long brown 
hand with the signet ring on the little 
finger, they clambered round the circle 
of the revolver mouth, and even above 
the sightless staring eyes with the 
fixed wonder in their blue depths. 
Neither ant nor crow has the man-fear 
of the dead. 

A shiny-winged bird perched itself 
on his breast, another on the crown of 
the felt hat lying at a little distance 
from him. His boots were white with 
dust—he had walked a long way 
through the moon-pearled night and 
the dewy dawn-sparkle to find a quiet 
spot to die in. And the echo of the 
revolver shot had been heard by 
noth:ng but a few startled kangaroo 
browsing in moon-flecked glades, or a 
phlegmatic native bear dining in the 
swamp oaks. ‘The girl with the brown 
eyes, pulling great bunches of sticky 
white flowers, in company with his 
friend, in the station varden, had 
heard no sound of tragedy in the air. 
To-day was Christmas Day, and she 
had been helping to hang the bush 
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mistletoe in the dining-room overnight, 
The olive-skinned man from England, 
the dead man’s friend, had joined her, 
He had an engaging smile and grace. 
ful manners. Latterly the dead man 
had done nothing but sulk. It flat- 
tered her vanity to know the reason of 
bis ill-humour, but it made him a dull 
companion. - He was _ hypersensitive, 
he was inclined to brood, he had gone 
mad about her, and, as there was no 
one else there, she had played—care- 
lessly, unthinkingly, perhaps—with fire 
because of the necessity for admiration 
many men had taught her. When the 
new man—the boy’s  friend—came 
along—well, variety has its charms, 
and bush life is monotonous. Besides, 
this was not such easy prey. 

The end for the fair-haired boy was 
the wide grey plain at the dawning, 
the wavering line of gum trees, the 
snuzzle of a pistol. And now the crows 
and the black ants. 

A thud of hoofs on the plain, two 
men galloping across the daisy-starred 
melon-holes, jerk of bits, and a swift 
dismounting. 

‘* Good heavens !”’ 

It was the stockman who spoke— 
the man with the small features and 
the big red beard. ‘‘ Good heavens! 
If it ain’t young Marks !”’ 

Marks’ friend was kneeling beside 
him, his hand above the still heart. 
Swiltly there rose before him a luring, 
brown-eyed face, laughing betwixt the 
branches of a flowering shrub. 

Good heavens, indeed! 

** She was a woman and I was a 
man, and so we thought to be friends. 
That is the way the story began, and 
this is the way that it ends.’’ 

‘* Friends !’’ She had assured him 
that she and the boy were “ only 
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friends,’’ and he had taken a hand in 
the game; he, the trifler, for the sake 
of the game only . friends . 
and for the loss of a ‘‘ friend,’’ or the 
supposed loss, the boy had— 

** And this is the way that it ends.’ 

The crows looked their annoyance, 
heads on one side, hopping along the 
grass tufts; a mass of black ants were 
crushed by his heavy riding-boots. ““he 
stockman swore gently and _per- 
sistently. 

Far away the cattle fed leisurely, 
and the fair mirage made cool illu- 
sions about the boles of trees. 

At the station a girl in a pink cam- 
bric frock frowned over a novel, and 
hoped the men would soon return. 
She found life more interesting than 
books, at present. 

And Mark’s friend, with a heavy 
head against his shoulder, and a 
pulseless heart under his hand, was 
swearing ‘‘ an eye for an eye.”’ 


‘ 


, 


A balcony overhanging a terraced 
street. Opposite a lighted church and 
ever and anon the sound of an organ. 
They were practising the Christmas 
hymns, and the awakened sparrows 
chittered in the poinsiana trees near 
the gate. Against the balcony rail- 
ing the long leaves of a palm swung 
with a soft rustling, like that of a 
woman’s silken gown. The sky was 
blanched with moonlight, and the 
filmy clouds beyond the church root 
were like a bridal veil. The moon- 
light threw a pattern of lattice-work 
on the floor of the balcony, and from 
the garden below came the sweetness 
of unseen buds. 

The girl in the long chair leaned 
forward, and the moon-snow fell white 
on the fairness of her neck and bare 
ivory arms. ‘* How do you like my 
frock ?’’ she asked. 

Brown eyes looked into brown 
eyes. His expression was tender with 
the little shadow behind she could 
never quite fathom... but which 
made her triumph doubly sweet. 

“I find the picture so beautiful, I 
don’t think I noticed the frame !”’ 

She blushed, cuddling down into the 
yielding cushions. 

‘But I want you to look at my 
dress,’’ she pouted, ‘‘It is made 
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especially for Christmas. It is so 
nice to be in town for the Christmas 
parties, isn’t it? Now, in_ the 
bush——”’’ 

She stopped suddenly. Perhaps 
both remembered last Christmas Day— 
she with shocked amaze that a man 
could take his life because of her ; 
he with a deeper feeling. Marks had 
been his friend. 

And she was “‘ glad to be in town 
for the Christmas parties.’’ But she 
was very lovely, half in light and half 
in shadow the fine satin of her skin, 
the Juxuriance of her ruddy hair, which 
she wore twisted in dainty coils about 
her small head—very fair—and he re- 
called two blue eyes challenging the 
glare of the pitiless noonday skies, and 
the caw of the disappointed crow 
legions. 

She was nervous when he looked at 
her. He stirred her as no other man 
had done—her manner had acquired a 
new gentleness. She was kinder to 
women than she used to be—she who 
had never bothered about her own sex. 
She had scruples now which would not 
have troubled her once, for men had 
spoiled her from her babyhocd. She 
who had never gone through the 
‘‘ ugly ’’ age, but who from a beautiful 
child had gone into a graceful school- 
girl and lovely woman. If she was in 
love—well, then, love had been good 
for her. And he—why, she could even 
contemplate finding all other men 
shadows because of him. 

She let her eyes rest fondly on the 
dark head silhouetted against the 
moon-drenched sweep of sky. The 
olive in his skin he owed to his hand- 
some, passionate Spanish mother, a 
certain hardheadedness to his father, 
the Scotch engineer. He was well 
read, and he kept her up to the mark 
intellectually. She liked that, for she 
was no fool. Brain had managed heart 
for her formerly, but now she was 
going to let herself go. There were 
doors to unlock about her carefully- 
guarded heart, but to-night she would 
give him the key—to-night. 

Surely this was the time—and the 
place. She knew how the moon sil- 
vered the water out by Norman Park, 
the river that curved to the bay where 
the gunboat lay at anchor. There was 
a sore heart on the gunboat to-night, 
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because of her. She had been sorry 
to say *‘No,’’ for he was a good match, 
even for her, and a true-souled sailor ; 
but it was worth sacrificing something 
for, this new love of hers. She smiled 
in the shadow. Some day she would 
tell her Spaniard—as she liked to call 
him, for she was beginning to be ro- 
mantic—some day she would tell him 
of the good offers she had refused for 
his sake. 

His cigarette made a tiny ruby ring 
in the dusk of the verandah post. His 
dark head was bent. He, too, was 
making moon-pictures. He drew his 
chair nearer to hers, and threw his 
cigarette over the railing. He was 
looking down into her eyes. 

Her mouth trembled a little, her eyes 
were piteous. What was this power 
he held of making her—her—the 
Queen--afraid? He straightened him- 
self—he had seen the lips quiver and 
compunction stirred. But the mouth 
was very sweet. He shut his eyes 
a moment. A moonlit plain, and the 
sky lighting to the dawning, a boyish 
figure tramping, tramping out of the 
timber—under the star-arch—out—out 
to mid-plain. 

He leaned closer. He kissed her 
once—twice—softly—lingeringly—then 
with sudden passion. She had the 
most alluring lips in the world. 


Night again, and a moon grown old 
and waning. Grey seas creeping, 
creeping to a brown rock-girt land, 
and a flexure of white beach, where 
two walked in the moonlight. 

She had a jaunty little cap on her 
head, and a long feather boa swaying 
to her feet; her hands were thrust 
down into the pockets of her Harris- 
tweed. 

He was very silent, and he smoked 
his inevitable cigarettes through 
quickly, flinging the butt ends into the 
sea. 

She turned to him with a laugh. She 
was amazingly bright and happy now- 
adays. All her caprice seemed to have 
left her. ‘* Why did you ask me to 
come out to-night?’’? she = asked. 


‘* You are shocking everybody at the 
hotel the way you bear me off !’’ She 
lifted her litthe chin audaciously. ‘‘ The 
other men hate you!’’ she said. They 
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had joined a party of friends spending 
holiday week by the sea, on the korders 
of New South Wales, and he had cer- 
tainly monopolised her. 

‘“You know you like to come out 
with me,’’ he answered gravely. He 
watched her as a surgeon might watch 
the progress of an ill which called for 
the knife. 

She was serious now, and _ her 
mouth quivered again, like a child’s, 
Her voice was very low. 

‘* I do,’’ she said. 

He did not attempt to kiss the 
trembling away this time. He took 
igarette, with a fleeting 
thought of the woman who years ago 
had given him the engraved case. In 
front of them was the unbroken 
stretch of sea. Above, the star-boats 
sailed to the rim of the ether ocean. 
Behind them were ragged ‘‘ screw” 
palms and black rocks, and further 
still the window-glow of the big 
wooden hotel, and up where the Razor- 
back loomed darkly, careless trippers 
had set the ridges on fire, and the 
dry bracken crackled about the trunks 
of the giant stringy-bark. 

‘*] don’t think I was ever so happy 
as I am to-night,’’ she said. ‘‘ I am 
such a different woman from what | 
used to be. It is just—just as if anew 
soul had stepped inside my old body. 
I am glad they left me my own body 
though,’’ with a quick laughing 
change, ‘‘ because nice people often 
have such homely bodies, and I am 
much nicer than J used to be.’’ She 
swung round, holding the ends of her 
feather boa, one in either hand. ‘* Am 
I not?’’ she said. 

He took her deliberately in his arms, 
kissed her mouth, her fair, escaping 
hair, even her slender iittle hand; then 
almost roughly he put her from him. 
good-bye,’’ he _ said, 


lightly. ‘* 1 go to-morrow.” 


Pe ae me! ° 
~ 
That is 


%? 


‘* To-morrow !’’ she gasped. ‘Tt? 


morrow !”’ 

The bush fires leapt rediy, zig- 
zagging down the range. 

‘“Yes,’? he answered easily. ‘I 
am going to Tasmania, and _ later 
back to England. I am afraid it will 
be some time before we meet again.’ 

‘* You are joking.”’ 

The encreaching tide reached their 
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feet; they did not heed it. * Oh, no, 
] never intended to remain in Aus- 
tralia, you know, or perhaps I forgot 
to mention it. When, if ever, 1 do 
have the pleasure of renewing our very 
agreeable acquaintanc eship, I ex- 
pect——"" = 

‘But you can’t go like this ii 

He would not look at her. He told 
himself fiercely that it was very self- 
sacrificing of ‘him to forgo that final 
triumph. He could fe el th at her face 
was whiter than the moonbeams or the 
sand about their feet; but another face 
had been whiter still, and there had 
been no woman-hand to close those 
staring blue, blue eyes. 

That memory goaded him on. 

‘We were well met, were we not ?’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You the flirt and I the 
trifler. We have had a jolly time 
together, and no harm done, but the 
play is over now, little lady.’’ 

‘“* The—play—is—over !”’ 

Still he did not look at her. He 
imagined the change in her laughing 
face, the droop of that sweet, sweet 
mouth, and he swore mentally at all 
women, since even this one could 
make revenge a two-edged sword. 

Pluckily she managed a laugh. 

** Yes,’’ she whispered, © play— 


” 





is oveTre— 

But suddenly she was down on 
her knees sobbing among the sand 
grooves, with the grey waves creeping 
in and swirling about her feet, and 
the wind tearing at the strands of her 
loosened hair. He stood rigid, a 
soldier, under fire, at his post. 

There was no sound but her choked 
sobs and the whispering of wind and 


wave. Then a _ tree, fire-gored, 
crashed among the smouldering 


bracken, and there came a hail from 
the gate that marked the line between 
Queensland and New South Wales 

“They are looking forus. Get up 
and come,’’ he said. He lifted her to 
her fect. 

“*You are over-tir¢ d,”” he added. 

“Yes; that is it,’? she answered, 
and they went stumbling 


across the 
sandhills, and up to the parting of the 
ways, 


rhe hotel was shrouded in darkness, 
the moon had gone to sle ep somewhere 
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in the underworld. The stars paled 
towards the day. Against the unused 


tramline that rusted along the rough, 
oyster-shell starred breakwater, big 
green waves tumbled with an angry 
booming, on the hill the fire god still 
raged, and the Queensland beach 
merged into sea in the moonless dark. 

The wind from landward hrought a 
smell of charred leaf and fern with 
it, acrid and suffocating. 

** So Undine has found her soul! ”’ 

There was a tiny point of light on the 
hotel balcony, and that came from the 
cigarette of the man who kept vigil. 

His body reclined in a canvas veran- 
dah chair, but his mind was far away 
—away on a distant station where the 
sheoaks sighed about a grave that was 
earth-level now. 

** Sleep in peace to-night, old chap,”’ 
he added, softly. ‘* You are avenged 
—an eye for an eye—a tooth for a 
tooth.’”’ 

Then he got up and walked to the 
edge of the balcony, remembering 
another balcony, and two brown eyes 
in the shadow, the rise of a white 
bosom, the feel of two white, white 
arms, and lips that were surely the 
fondest man ever pressed. : 

““It serves her right,’’ he said, bit- 
terly. Then suddenly his head was 
down on the edge of the railing, while 
a voiceless sob shook his big frame. 

For there rose before his mental 
vision two faces, and one was a 
woman’s, lifted in the light of a flicker- 
ing oil-lamp to bid him bravely a for- 
mal ‘‘ Good-night and good-bye ’”’ on 
the hotel landing, a pale, set little face 
with dark eyes, round which the 
circling shadow grew and grew, and 
the other a man’s, death-pallid, with 
lue and staring eyes, seeking mercy 
from on high when all else seemed to 
fail. 


\nd he wondered which face re- 
proached him most. ' 


Another Christmas Day. Grey, lower- 
ing sky, and’a steady, soaking rain 
that swished down the gullies and 
penetrated to the grass roots till there 
was a joyful stir in all green and grow- 
ing things. It lay in pools on the 
plas ‘in, and the black ants climbed and 
climbed, carrying their eggs to dry 


} 
prac Cs. 


The boughs of the brigalow 
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trees were full of them. The horses 
stood with bent heads, taiis towards the 
rainy quarter, and the cattle squelched 
through the swamp with = shining 
flanks. The mob of goats at the selec- 
tor’s, adjoining the station, sought 
shelter under the cooking galley, and 
were driven forth pitilessly by the red- 
armed selector’s wife, who, over- 
burdened with young children and a 
leaking roof, was short-tempered on 
rainy days. Goats hate an unneces- 
sary bath, and they fled away, bleat- 
ing, to the myall clump. As they scur- 
ried they passed the little railed-in plot, 
overhung by sheoaks, where a man 
who loved not his life had been buried 
in the days before this corner of the 
station-run was thrown open for selec- 
tion. It was five years old now, that 
grave by the bastard-myalls, and it 
was overgrown with matted couch- 
grass and tiny wild-flowers. As the 
goats passed the time-stained red-gum 
railing, they shied from the figure of 
a woman standing there in rain-coat 
and small felt hat. She stood, look- 


ing listlessly down on the grave, the 
rain trickling from her crisp, bright 


hair to the velvet collar of her coat. 
She did not seem to heed it. The 
wooden cross above the man’s 
head was all awry. He had been for- 
gotten, apparently, on the station. 
The woman leaned her elbows on the 
railing and her eyes grew deep with 
thought. The man whose bones lay 
deep beneath the twisted grass-roots 
had never been dear to her, and yet 
he had ruined her life, through the 
man to whom he had been dear. Her 
face grew very wistful. 

‘*Che sara sara.’’ There was a 
whimsical twist to her mouth. ‘‘ Now 
I may as well go back to the station 
hcmestead—and pretend to flirt with 
the jackeroos,’’ she said with the 
ghost of a smile, ‘‘ since what has 
been can never be undone . . . but if 
I wronged you, poor dead, if you mis- 
understood that it was but play... 
then forgive, for I have paid the price 
of your life . . . with my heart blood 

. . and that is why I give no man 
the right to call me ‘ wife ’——”’ 

It seemed that the raindrops had 
got into her eyes, for she could scarce 
see the crooked cross, and the green, 
moist grass, as she looked down again 


at the grave, and the rain or some- 
thing else so blinded her that she did 
not recognise the man who came out of 
the timber, and stood on the other 
side of the railing, watching her. 

‘* You are changed, but not so much 
that I did not know you,”’ he said, a 
few minutes later. He also rested his 
hands on the railing and looked at 
her. The dead man between them as 
he had ever been, 

**So you came back to Australia, 
after all!’’ He remembered the way 
her hair escaped from her cap that 
night on the Queensland beach; it 
clustered in little damp  love-curls 
round her face now. Yes... she 
had changed; she was not half so 
pretty as she used to be... 

‘Yes ; I came back.”’ 

A goat baa-ed derisively in the 
background; he resented trespassers. 
Beyond, they could hear one of the 
selector’s children crying intermit- 
tently. The trees hung dejectedly; 
the rain grew heavier. 

*““Why?’’ She was searching him 
speculatively. Something of detach- 
ment in her manner, as though she 
studied him for another’s sake, not 
at all for her own. 

He never knew’ what _ exactly 
prompted him to lay down his sword, 
he never knew how he guessed the. psy- 
chological moment had come for them 
both; perhaps it was that old too-well- 
remembered quiver that swiftly caught 
her lip like a scarlet autumn leaf in 
the wind. 

‘* Because I wanted to see you,”’ he 
said. 

‘* The trifler—again?’’ she asked, 
*‘ And this between?’’ pointing to the 
erave. ‘‘ Surely if he... the dear, 
true, mistaken lad—your friend— 
thought me worth dying for . . . you 
might at least respect his error... 
o Bite... Rome...” 

The wind changed, and an angry 
gust sent a perfect deluge from the 
sodden boughs against them, but their 
hands had met, finger-tip to finger-tip, 
across the flattened grave. 

‘*No trifler now,’’ he s;-°":e, and 
his voice was deep and sh.ien.‘‘ No 
trifler, but a man who finds in you the 
one woman worth living for,’’ he 
said. 
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Puccini 
endorses 
the 
Pianola. 





“No other instrument I have ever 
heard can approach the Pianola.” 


Portrait specially drawn for the Orchestrelle Company by Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. 


HERE is an opinion that cannot be lightly set aside. 

It is the firm conviction of the man whose genius has 
enriched modern music by “La Boheme,” “La Tosca,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” that the Pianola cannot be approached 
by any other piano-playing instrument. 


____ Equally emphatic is the praise of the other famous musicians. They are unanimous 
in their preference for the Pianola Piano. Now, when you contemplate buying a 
piano-player it is important to remember this fact :— 


practically every prominent musician alive to-day 
has endorsed the Pianola. 


_ And it is equally important to remember that there must be a good reason. 
It is not far to seek. The Pianola Piano is the only instrument that these musicians 
can trust to faithfully reproduce their work. It rightfully belongs to the world of art. 

The Pianola Piano conquers the manual difficulties of music by playing the 
notes for you, but you must not think there is anything mechanical about it. 


The expression, the tempo, the emphasis—all the artistic colouring of the melody 
over the accompaniment are under your control as much as if you were a gifted musician 
playing from the score. Your personality pervades and dominates every interpretation. 
The Pianola Piano is a combination of the only perfect piano-player, the Pianola, with the 


best in pianos—the famous Steinway, Weber, or Steck. Call at A©olian Hall, and play it for 
sourself, or write for Catalogue “V.”’ 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
AEOLIAN HALL, «: a 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
And at PARIS, BERLIN, NEW YORK, MELBOURNE: 


HLM. THE alanis EMPEROR, SYDN EY, etc. HLM. THE KING 


The Name “PIANOLA” is not, as many think, a name for any and all Piano-Playing devices. It is 
Registered Trade Mark, applicable only to the irstruments made by the Orchestrelle Company. 
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BY M. E. CLARKE, 


VERYONE has prepared for a 
E, hot summer, and no one has 
been so optimistic in her pre- 
parations as ‘‘ Fashion.” She has posi- 
tively denied any such idea as wet 
weather, and has given up her mind to 
arranging series after series of dainty 
costumes for town and country wear, 
until the mind of ordinary woman is 
bewildered. The main lines of summer 
dresses were decided a full month ago, 
but now we turn to all the details 
which go so far towards making a 
woman look well dressed. There are 
continual changes in hats, neck orna- 
ments, shoes, sunshades, gloves, bags, 
etc., and it is with these that we are 
most occupied this month, although 
garden-party, seaside, and négligé gowns 
must also have a share of considera- 
tion. 
* * 


The Main Lines. 


The main lines of all summer dresses 
are simple, but in that complicated 
way which drives amateur dressmakers 
to despair. The skirts are narrow, 
long, made without linings and very 
much draped ; the corsages are bloused, 
belted, open at the neck and trimmed 
on the shoulders. This means that all 
the materials must be soft, fragile, and 
pliable ; otherwise the silhouette could 
not fail to be heavy. Sleeves are long 
or short, according to taste ; sashes are 


wide and long, or bunched up into big 
bows at the waist, or, if one does not 
care for a long sash, there is the draped 
belt or the short side sash, simply 
knotted at the waist. These rules 
apply, naturally, to afternoon dresses 
only, as  tailor-mades have short, 


narrow skirts very like those of’ last 
year, but with much prettier coats, 
Last year’s coats, it may be remem- 


bered, were rather short and round; 
this year’s are short, and cut away in 
front, thus giving a slim, elegant line 
to the figure. 


* * 


Our Illustrations. 


In our illustrations we have tried to 
show what these main lines are in 
three typical Paris dresses. The first 
shows a garden-party lingerie dress 
elaborately embroidered and incrusted 
with lace. The sleeves are long and 
transparent, with long wrist frills; the 
neck is open, with a roll frill of lace, 
and the waistbelt is of black velvet, 
with a pretty chou at the side. It isa 
Laferriére model, and is the sort of 
dress which would be worn by a lady 
who followed the fashions at a discreet 
distance. In the second dress we see 
a charming but up-to-date panier 
dress. The skirt is accordion pleated, 
and is worn with no underskirt; the 
panier tunic is in tulle, with a border 
of lace ; the dainty Byronic collar falls 
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back from the bare neck, and buttons 
are put on with a lavish hand. Mme. 
Wagner, who designs all Drecoll’s 
models, has had a great success with 
this particular one, for in it she has 
proved that both paniers and full 
skirts can look slim and graceful. The 
third model, which is by Premet, shows 
a simple but very smart blue-and- 
white foulard made up with white 
foulard and a white chiffon front. 
Here, again, we see what draperies can 
be. There is nothing heavy or un- 
graceful in this well-draped skirt, and 
yet there is plenty of fullness. It is an 
excellent model for seaside or country 
wear, and would look equally well in 
tussore or charmeuse. 


* * * 


Summer Tailor-Mades. 

These will be made in every kind of 
light material—tussore, taffetas, char- 
meuse, moiré, cotton canvas, rough 
towelling, and light serge. Buttons 
will be the chief trimming, and plenty 
of white lingerie frills will adorn the 
collar and revers of the coat, also the 
cuffs. Lingerie blouses may be white 
or coloured, plain, striped, or spotted, 
but they must be of fine lawn or linon, 
and very well cut. The skirts, as I 
have already said, will be short and 
narrow, but they should be less short 
and less narrow than they were last 
year. The silk costumes should have 
corsages of the same materials trimmed 
with net, chiffon, and lace, and many 
of the coats are made with waistbelts 
or sashes. A few Russian blouse coats 
are worn, but the favourite coat is 
basqued and cut away in front. 


* * * 


Details. 

With these smart little costumes it 
is quite understandable that shoes 
must be the very last thing in smart- 
ness. The American shape is buried 
in the mists of oblivion, and I for one 
am glad. It was too clubby. A 
Frenchwoman said it made her think 
of a flat-iron, one of those irons a 
careful woman travels with—a fat 
little thing which lives in a case and 
can be heated over a spirit-lamp. But 
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to return to shoes. They are all 
pointed, and they have appallingly 
high heels, which is a pity, as they are 
fatal to a woman’s health. But there 
they are. White suéde shoes with 
black patent leather tops, or vice versa 
in boots ; grey suéde and black leather, 
or any coloured suéde, to match any 
coloured gown, with brown or black 
leather, or even all suéde, or suéde and 
silk ; in fact, there is no end to the 
fantastic ideas in boots and _ shoes, 
Jewelled heels and coloured heels are 
very much in favour for evening wear, 
and one also sees them on smart little 
ladies at the races, but they are not 
worn by the grande dame. Stockings 
are extremely frivolous, and the very 
latest thing is the stocking with the 
wide mesh, just like a wide-meshed 
veil. Naturally this discloses a great 
deal of skin, but it must be allowed 
that it is cool—indeed, its coolness is 
the only thing to be said for it. But 
out of all the extravagances of foot- 
gear one can, and must, choose ultra 
smart boots and shoes, which are at 
the same time convenable, and the 
choice is one of the most telling tests 
for a woman’s taste. She must know 
just how far she can go in such things, 
and she must go no farther. 


* * * 


Sunshades. 

Sunshades are a great feature of the 
year, as hats turned back from the face 
are so fashionable, and I have seen 
some wonders in the favourite pagoda 
shape. Shot taffetas is in vogue. One 
model shows a grey silk shot with 
darker grey and a rich red, the red 
showing most near the edges, which 
were fringed with red and grey ostrich 
feathers. The handle of this sunshade 
was very long, and of grey wood, with 
a red parrot head. Another more 
discreet model was in shot mauve and 
green, with a fringe of wooden beads 
in the same colours, several ivory satin 
ones had lace flounces, and there were 
not a few ivory satin ones which were 
striped with black velvet. Those in 
real Chinese and Japanese silks are also 
attractive, but they are only possible 
with white gowns. The handles are 
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When the Cheeks 
freckle and tan 





When the sun is hot—freckling your brow, 
burning and browning your cheeks and 
hands—you should do as the beautiful women 
do in Vienna and Paris and London, in 
Berlin and in St. Petersburg, as beautiful 
women do wherever they may be, use Valaze 
Skinfood and Beautifier. It will put torout 
every freckle, will dispel tan and sallowness, 
and restore clearness and whiteness of skin, 
and will, within from a fortnight toa month 
of the first application, re-create a com- 
plexion that has lost every claim to the name. 

Unaided by massage or rubbing—and only 
by mere contact with the skin—Valaze sinks 
down, down into the deeper layers of the skin, 
and stimulates, exhilarates, and beautifies it. 

Mme. Helena Rubinstein, the Viennese 
Complexion Specialiste, has sole control of 
this famous Complexion Corrective, the price 
of which is 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 21s. a jar. 

On the principle that an ounce of pre- 
vention is frequently worth a pound of 
cure, an equally interesting speciality is 
found in Novena Sunproof and Windproof 
Créme, which affords positive protection to 
the skin against the sun as well as the wind, 
and prevents—please note the word pre- 
vents—as Valaze removes, freckles, sunburn, 
tan, sallowness, and chapping of the skin 
due to heat, wind, or weather. In this 
preparation is represented a most astonishing 
achievement of modern chemistry. The 
price is 3s. and 6s. a pot. Writes a client 
from the Central Provinces of sun-scorched 
India: “‘ Last Christmas I gave ‘ Novena 
Sunproof Créme’ a good test. I was out at 
Christmas Camp, and out in the sun all day 
long shooting, and never took a sun umbrella. 
I used Sunproof Créme always, and dtd not 
get sunburnt, although I am one who burns 
directly and gets a horridly dark colour. I 
am delighted with the Créme.” 

Madame Rubinstein recommends for the 
Summer also the following exclusive pre- 
parations : Valaze Complexion Powder for 
normal and moist or greasy skins, and 
Novena Poudre for dry skins. The price 





of both is the same—35., 5s. 6d., and ros. 6d. 
a box. Then there is the special medicated 
variety, ‘‘ Poudre No. 3,”’ which should be 
used on those parts of the face which are 
“shiny,” and the price is 5s. a box. Of 
liquid powders there is Valaze Snow Lotion 
(a superb Viennese preparation) for normal 
skins, at 4s., 7s., and 1os. 6d. a bottle, and 
the same “ Special,” for greasy skins, at 
7s. 6d., 15S., and 21s. a bottle. 

Dr. Lykuski’s Blackhead and Open Pore 
Paste banishes these disfigurements. It 
closes enlarged pores, cures a greasy, coarse 
skin, and assists in preserving a healthy 
complexion. Price 3s. 6d. a box. No. 2 of 
same, for more obstinate cases, 6s. 

Another preparation is Valaze Liquidine, 
a most remarkable lotion, which overcomes 
many undesirable conditions, amongst which 
are enlarged pores, blackheads, undue flush- 
ing of nose and face, and oiliness of the skin, 
by stimulating and thoroughly cleansing the 
pores, and producing .a finer and more 
healthy cuticle, 10s. 6d. and 21s. a bottle. 

Madame Rubinstein’s establishments, the 
Maisons de Beauté Valaze, are located at 
24 Grafton Street, London, W., and 255 Rue 
Saint Honoré, Paris, and there she practises 
her famous complexion treatments, which in- 
clude the removal of wrinkles and crow’s-feet 
by her exclusive methods, of remedying 
coarse and open pores, greasiness or dryness 
of skin, puffiness of the eyelids, double 
chin, redness of nose and face, blackheads, 
etc., etc. Her system comprises the most 
perfect methods for the cultivation, preserva- 
tion, and restoration of facial beauty. 

For description of exclusive preparations, 
treatments, and methods, write for Madame 
Rubinstein’s remarkable book, ‘‘ Beauty in 
the Making.” It will be sent to you post 
free on condition only that you mention 
that you are a reader of this paper. 

All orders and inquiries should be 
addressed to Madame Helena Rubinstein 
personally, at the Maison de Beauté Valaze, 24, 
Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, W. 
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lovely jewelled inventions, with box 
tops to hold powder, glass, and scent. 
Generally speaking, they are very long, 











those quaint little things which dip 
over at the side will surely be carried 
by women who do much motoring. 
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these handles, but some of the first 
dressmakers are now offering quite 
short ones to their clientes. Little fan 
sunshades are also in prospect, and 


Panier Summer Toilette by Drecoll. 


(Félix. 


Hats. 

It is so difficult to talk about hats, 
as they change as often as a woman’s 
mood and a man’s temper. Of one 
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CALOX 


Liberates Whitens, 
Oxygen Preserves, 
in use. Purifies. 
Whether or not you’ use 
Calox depends ufon the 


value you set upon your teeth. 


Calox is the one dental preparation which 
does everything short of what a dentist him- 
self can do to keep your teeth and mouth 
in perfect health. Use it bi-daily and white 
teeth, sweet breath, firm gums are assured. 
SAMPLE AND BOOK SENT FREE! 


Calox is sold everywhere in non-wasting boxes at 1/14 
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Calox Tooth Brush reaches every part of every tooth, 1/- 


G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 
75 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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PECTACLES 
ARE USELESS! 


FOR THE CURE OF_ DEFECTIVE wrnesens. 
e 


No one has ever been cured by wearing eye-glasses. 
only way to_effectually restore errors of sight is to mould the 
plastic eye to its proper shape, for such defects-as Near- 
Sight, Far-Sight, Astigmatism, and Squint are due to eyeball 


distortion. How todo this successfully and safely is described 
in Dr. Percival’s Book on the “ Eyes,” in » hich he explains 
how you can correct by a gentle method of eye-mass ge 
(over the closed eyelid) almost all eye defects. Also you can 
strengthen old, weak, or ailing eyes, and counteract eye-strain 
and headache by the improved circulation of revivifying life 
blood in the eye arteries, muscles, and nerves. 
1/- EDUCATIVE EYE-BOOK FREE. 

If there is nothing wrong with your eyes, you want to know 
the best way to preserv. them; so Dr. Percival wants every- 
body to have a copy of his book, whether suffering from eye- 
trouble or not. It is distributed at actual cost, so don't 
hes tate to write for acopy. Free yourself from the bondage 
of spectacles and the suffering of eye-ailme-ts. Start to-day by 
oe soar 4 — and address, enclosed with 3 Postage 

amps (abroac foreign stamps or equivalent), to W. 
PERCIVAL, Neu-Vita Inst. (Est. 1903), 6- 106, Ex- 
change Bidgs., Southwark, London, Eng. [C opyright. 








FEMININE 


LOVELINESS 
of Skin and Flair 
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Enhanced by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Used daily, assisted by 
occasional gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura Ointment. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
| where. Sample of each with 62-p. book frce 
i} from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, Chartcr- 
house Sq., London: R. Towns & Co., Sydney, 
N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, 
Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; Pot- 
ter D. & C. Ccrp., sole props., Boston, U.S.A. 
ag”~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with 
Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. Sample free. 
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thing we may be sure, however— to mention. But I may as well be 
aigrettes are, and still will be, the very brave and say what it is. Nothing can 
smartest wear. One of the very best be got that is looked upon as wearable 


























Photo] Foulard Gown by Premet. LFélix. 


milliners in Paris—Reboux—is using by the smart set under twenty pounds, 
very little else, and the price one has and lots of women pay sixteen and 
to pay for them is something too awful twenty pounds for them. The straw 
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Hygiene in daily life. 
“During Business Hours” 








N the exhausted and depressing atmosphere of 
the crowded city the strain of mental work 
is particularly trying. Ain occasional spray of 
“4711” has a marvellous effect in clearing the 
air and_ restoring 
vigour to the jaded 

senses. 


A 


Every City man should have 
a bottle of “4711” as part 
of his desk equipment— 
always. 


“4711 ” is distilled accord- 
ing to the ancient and 
original recipe. It has a 
lasting fragrance peculiarly 
its own, which, once ex- 
perienced, is never forgotten. 


sineeiinideeniaesiaa 


Sold by Chemists, Druggists, 
and Perfumers throughout the 
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TRUSSES, BELTS. MAGNES [A 


‘VARIX," all about Elastic 
Steehings, how to wear, clean, " 
and repair them, post free two @ is the Best Remedy for 

stamps. 7 
- ition 6 ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
very icle for 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 


Sick N i . 
stile GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 Oxford St., London. 
(City Branch, 52 Fore Street, E.C.) 
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most used is fine and light and pliable, 
and the aigrettes, with a precious jewel 
to fasten them, and hatpins to match, 
make up the only trimming. One big 
feather may be worn also, but ostrich 
feathers are not so smart as aigrettes ; 
neither are flowers, although they are 
to be seen on the hats of women who 
will not or who cannot pay the price 
asked for aigrettes. Big brimmed hats 
are as much in favour as ever, but they 
sit on the head, not on the shoulders, 
and all sorts of funny smaller shapes 
are in fashion, from the bowler hat 
shape to the Louis XV. shepherdess 
form, which is tied round with black 
velvet streamers or with Nattier blue 
silk ribbon. Women who dress in the 
Poiret style—that is, in short, tight 
skirts, high waists, low necks, carried 
out in bizarre colours and materials— 
also wear bizarre little hats made out 
of cretonne or any other odd bit of 
material, with trimmings as queer ; 
but, to be truthful, only very young 
and pretty girls can do this sort of 
thing without looking silly, and it is 
to be presumed that the dressmakers 
who follow this school of design have 
a theory that the only women who 
ought to be considered are those who 
can but claim to eighteen or twenty 
summers. It is a little hard on the 
many that must add a few more birth- 
days to the list, but gue voulez vous ? 
Dressmakers are, as we all know, 
utterly unreasonable. 


* * * 


For the Middle-Aged Woman. 

I am often told that no one writes 
for the middle-aged woman in these 
days, but is it the writers who are to 
blame ?. Women do so hate to be 
called middle-aged, although why they 
should is a mystery, when it is well 
known that so often a woman is at her 
best when she is middle-aged! At any 
rate, she is if she has much in her, and 
has been allowed to develop. For 
these women, dress is not half as diffi- 
cult as they like to make out. But 
they must be satisfied to change their 
fashions less often than the younger 
woman. A middle-aged woman must 
have a style of her own, and stick to it 
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if she would be successfully dressed, ¥ 
and this season’s fashions offer a fairly 
wide choice. She should avoid the | 
very short, tight tailor-made, and have 
instead a well-cut skirt of moderate | 
width, at just walking length. She | 
should have a basqued coat, ‘cut-away 
in front, because this cut gives slimness 
to the figure.‘ She should wear her 
hair waved and coiled on the crown of 7 
her head, and not give way to pic- 
turesque arrangements. And her hats ¥ 
should be chosen with a view to¥ 
suiting her coiffure, not with a view to | 
being in the latest fashion. Her 
blouses should have linings, and be of § 
perfect fit, and her corsets should be 
perfection. Her afternoon dresses 

should be long, draped according to% 
fashion, but not slavishly like the 

latest model; she should have good4 
lace, even if only a little of it, and¥ 
always the arrangement of her neck§ 
and shoulders should be soft and? 
creamy, as a face no longer young 

gains much by dainty neck and@ 
shoulder arrangements. Her evening 
dresses should have a touch of state- 
liness, even though very simply carried} 
out, and the décolleté condition of them 
should depend upon the neck and) 
shoulders it would discover. Nothing 
looks worse than a too décolleté middle) 
aged woman, even though she may 
have quite good shoulders, but exactly} 
when and how this should be deter 
mined can only be decided by good 
taste. Frenchwomen do not insist 
upon bare shoulders as we do, and @ 
transparent guimpe often takes tem 
years off a woman’s life in Paris from) 
the observer’s point of view. Also, & 
think a middle-aged woman needs haif} 
ornaments in the evening unless het} 
hair is very elaborately dressed. Inj 
fact, a little well-managed pomp andy 
circumstance is good when one hag 
passed the guarantaine. But abovel 
all, exquisite neatness and daintines§ 
are the two qualities a woman mus 

possess if she would remain attractive 
in the eyes of the world when the charitt 
of youth has flown. They are & 

first words in good dressing at any age 
but in middle-age and after, they am 

also the last. 
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